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HE numerous enemies, whom Wolſey's ſud- CHAP. 
den elevation, his aſpiring character, and XXVIII. 
bis haughty deportment had raiſed him, ſerved ©, ; 
only to rivet him faſter in Henry's confidence; who Wolley's 
placed a pride in ſupporting the choice, which he admini- 
had made, and who was incapable of yielding ſtration. 
either to the murmurs of the people or to the diſ- 
contents of the great. That artful prelate likewiſe, 
well acquainted with the King's imperious temper, 
concealed from him the abſolute aſcendant, which 
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CHAP. he acquired ; and while he ſecretly directed all pub- 
XXVIIL lic councils, he ever pretended a blind fubmiſſion to 
— the will and authority of his maſter. By entering 


* 


into the King's pleaſures, he ſtil] preſerved his at- 
fections; by conducting his buſineſs, he gratihed 
his indoleace; and by his unlimited complaiſance 
in both capacities, he prevented all that jealouſy, to 
which his exorbitant acquiſitions, and his ſplendid, 
oftentatious train of life ſhould naturally have given 
birth. The archbiſhopric of York falling vacant 
by the death of Bambridge, Wolſey was promoted 


| to that ſee, and reſigned the biſhopric of Lincoln. 


Beſides enjoying the adminiſtration of Tournay, he 
got poſſeſſion, at very low leaſes, of the revenues of 
Bath, Worceſter, and Hereford, biſhopricks filled 
by Italians, who were allowed to refide abroad, and 
who were glad to compound for this indulgence, by 
parting with a conſiderable ſhare of their profits. 
He held in commendam the abbey of St. Albans, 
and many other church preferments. He was even 


allowed to unite with the ſee of York, firſt that of 


Durham, next that of Wincheſter, and there ſeem- 
ed to be no end of his acquiſitions, His advance- 
ment in eccleſiaſtical dignity ſerved him as a pre- 
tence for engroſſing ſtill more revenues: The pope, 
obſerving his great influence over the King, was 
deſirous of engaging him in his intereſt, and had 
created him a cardinal. Never churchman, under 
colour of exacting regard to religion, carried to a 
more exorbitant height, the ſtate and dignity 'of 
that character. His train conſiſted of eight hun- 
dred ſervants, of whom many were knights and 


gentlemen : Some even of the nobility put their 
children into his family as a place of education; 


and in order to ingratiate them with their pa- 
tron, allowed them to bear offices as his ſervants. 
Whoever was diſtinguiſhed by any art or ſcience 
payed court to the cardinal; and none payed court 
in vain, Literature, which was then in its infancy, 

| found 
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couragement to every branch of erudition * Not 
content with this munificence, which gained him the 
approbation of the wiſe, he ſtrove to dazzle the eyes 
of the populace, by the ſplendour of his equipage 
and furniture, the coſtly embroidery of his liveries, 
the luſtre of his apparel. He was the firſt clergy- 
man in England who wore filk and gold, not only 
on his habit, but alſo on his ſaddles and the trap- 
pings of his horſes d. He cauſed his cardinal's hat 
to be borne aloft by a perſon of rank; and when 
he came to the King's chapel, would permit it to 
be laid on no place but the altar. A prieſt, the 
talleſt and moſt comely he could find, carried before 
him a pillar of ſilver, on whoſe top was placed a 
croſs : But not content with this parade, to which 
he thought himſelf intitled as cardinal, he provided 
another prieſt of equal ſtature and beauty, who 
marched along, bearing the croſs of York, even in 
the dioceſe of Canterbury ; contrary to the antient 
rule and agreement between the prelates of theſe ri- 
val ſees®, The people made merry with the car- 
dinal's oftentation ; and ſaid they were now ſenſible, 
that one croſs alone was not ſufficient for the expia- 
tion of his ſins and offences. | 
WaRHAM, chancellor and archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, a man of a very moderate temper, averſe to 
all diſputes, choſe rather to retire from public em- 
ployment, than maintain an unequal conteſt with 
the haughty cardinal, He reſigned his office of 
chancellor; and the ſeals were immediately in- 


truſted to Wolſey. If this new accumulation of dig- 


nity encreaſed his enemies, it alſo ſerved to exalt his 
perſonal character, and prove the extent of his ca- 


* Eraſm. Epiſt. lib. 2. epiſt. 1. lib. 16. epiſt. z. 


> Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. Stowe, p. 5ot. Hollingfhed, 
p. 347. © Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. 


B 2 pacity. 


found ia him a generous patron ; and both by his CHAP: 
public inſtitutions and private bounty, he gave en- 
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4 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
pacity, A ſtrict adminiſtration of juſtice took place 
during his enjoyment of this high office; and no 
chancellor ever diſcovered greater impartiality in his 
deciſions, deeper penetration of judgment, or more 
enlarged knowledge of law and equity *. 

Tur duke of Norfolk, finding the King's money 
almoſt entirely exhauſted by projects and pleaſures, 


while his inclination for expence ſtill continued, was 


glad to reſign his office of treaſurer, and retire from 
court. His rival, Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, reaped 


no advantage from his abſence, but partly over- 


come by years and infirmities, partly diſguſted at 
the aſcendant acquired by Wolſey, withdrew him- 
ſelf entirely to the care of his dioceſe. The duke 
of Suffolk had alſo taken offence, that the King, 
by the cardinal's perſuaſion, had refuſed to pay a 
debt, which he had contracted during his abode in 
France; and he thenceforth affected to live in pri- 
vacy. Theſe incidents left Wolſey to enjoy with- 
out a rival the whole power and favour of the King, 
and put into his hands every kind of authority. In 
vain, did Fox, before his retirement, warn the 
King “not to ſuffer the ſervant to be greater 
than his maſter :” Henry replied, © that he 
« knew well how to retain all his ſubjects in obe- 


« dience;” but he continued ſtil] an unlimited de- 


ference in every thing to the directions and counſels 
of the cardinal. 

Tux public tranquillity was ſo well eſtabliſhed in 
England, the obedience of the people ſo entire, the 
general adminiſtration of juſtice, by the cardinal's 
means, ſo exact, that no domeſtic occurrence happen- 
ed ſo remarkable as to diſturb the repoſe of the King 
and his miniſter; They might even have diſpenſed with 


Sir Thomas More. Stowe, p. 504. 
* Eraſm. I. 2, epiſt. 1. Cavendiſh, Hall. 


themſelves 


* 
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themſelves from giving any ſtrict attention to foreign CHAP. 


affairs, were it poffible for men to enjoy any ſituation 


in abſolute tranquillity, or abſtain from projects and. 


enterprizes, however fruitleſs and unnecellary, 


THE will of the late King of Scotland, who left Scots af- 
his widow regent of the kingdom, and the vote fairs, 


of the convention of eftates; which confirmed 
that deftination, had expreſsſy limited her authority 
to the condition of her remaining unmarried * : 
But notwithſtanding this limitation, a few months 
after her huſband's death, ſhe eſpouſed the earl 
of Angus, of the name of Douglas, a nobleman 
of great family and very promiſing hopes, Some 
of the nobility now propoſed the election of Angus 
as regent, and recommended this choice as the 
moſt likely means of preſerving peace with Eng- 
land: But the jealouſy of the great families, and 
the fear of exalting the Douglaſſes, begot oppoſition 
to this meaſure. Lord Hume in particular, the 
moſt powerful chieftain in the kingdom, inſiſted on 
recalling the duke of Albany, ſon to à brother 
of James the third, who had been baniſhed into 
France, and who, having there married, had left 
poſterity, that were the next heirs to the crown, 
and the neareſt relations to their young ſovereign. 
Albany, though firſt prince of the blood, had ne- 
ver been in Scotland, was totally unacquainted 
with the manners of the people, ignorant of their 
fituation, unpracticed in their language; yet ſuch 
was the favour attending the French alliance, 
and ſo great the authority of Hume, that this prince 
was invited to accept the reins of government. 
Francis, careful not to give offence to the king of 
England, detained Albany ſome time in France, 
but at laſt, ſenſible how important it was to keep 
Scotland in his intereſts, he permitted him to go 


f Buchannan, lib. 14. Drummond, Herbert. 
over, 
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CHAP. over, and take poſleſſion of the regency : He even 
XXVII. renewed the antient league with that kingdom, 


tho' it implied ſuch a cloſe connexion, as might be 
thought ſomewhat to intrench on his alliance with 
England. | 

Wuen the regent arrived in Scotland, he made 
enquiries concerning the ſtate of the country, 
and character of the people; and diſcovered a ſcene, 
with which he was hitherto but little acquaint- 
ed. That turbulent kingdom, he found, was ra- 
ther to be conſidered as a confederacy, and that 
not a cloſe one, of petty princes, than a regular 
ſyſtera of civil I and even the King, much 
more a regent, poſſeſt an authority very uncertain 
and precarious. Arms, more than laws, prevailed; 
and courage, preferably to equity or juſtice, was 
the virtue moſt valued and reſpected. The no- 
bility, in whom the whole power reſided, were ſo 
connected by hereditary alliances, or ſo divided 
by inveterate enmities, that it was impoſſible, with- 
out employing force, either to puniſh the moſt 
flagrant guilt, or give ſecurity to the moſt entire 
innocence. Rapine and violence, when exerciſed 
on a hoſtile tribe, inſtead of making a perſon odi- 
ous among his own clan, rather recommended him 
to eſteem and approbation, and by rendering him 
uſeful to the chieftain, entitled him to a preference 
above his fellows. And tho' the neceſſity of mutual 
ſupport ſerved as a cloſe cement of friendſhip a- 
mong thoſe of the ſame kindred, the ſpirit of re- 
venge againſt enemies, and the deſire of proſecuting 
the deadly feuds, (ſo they were called) ſtill ap- 


peared to be paſſions the moſt predominant among 


that uncultivated people. 

Fre perſons, to whom Albany firſt applied for in- 
formation with regard to the ſtate of the country, hap- 
pened to be inveterate enemies of Hume :; and they 


* Buchannan, lib. 14. Drummond. 


repre- 


: 
| 
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repreſented that powerful nobleman as the chief CHAP. 
ſource of public diſorders, and the great obſtacle XXVIII. 
to the execution of the laws, and adminiſtration © Y 
of juſtice. Before the authority of the magiſtrate 
could be eſtabliſhed, it was neceſſary, they ſaid, to 
make an example of this great offender ; and by 
the terror of his puniſhment, teach all leſſer crimi- 
nals to pay reſpect to the power of their ſovereign. 
Albany, moved by theſe reaſons, was induced to 
forget Hume's paſt ſervices, to which he had been, 
in a great meaſure, beholden for the regency ; and 
he no longer bore towards him that favourable coun- 
tenance, with which he was wont to receive him. 
Hume perceived the change, and was incited, both 
by views of his own ſecurity and his revenge, to 
take meaſures in oppoſition to the regent. He ap- 
plied himſelf to Angus and the queen dowager, and 
repreſented to them the danger to which the infant 
prince was expoſed, from the ambition of Albany, 
the next heir to the crown, to whom the ſtates had 
imprudently entruſted the whole authority of go- 
vernment. By his perſwaſion, Margaret formed the 
deſign of carrying off the young King, and putting 
him under the protection of her. brother; and 
when that conſpiracy was diſcovered, ſhe herſelf, ac- 
companied with Hume and Angus, withdrew into 
England, where ſhe was ſoon after delivered of a 
daughter. | 
H NR, in order to check the authority of Al- 
bany and the French party, gave encouragement 
to theſe malecontents, and aſſured them of his pro- 
tection, Matters being afterwards in appearance 
accommodated between Hume and the regent, 
that nobleman returned into his. own country ; 
but mutual ſuſpicions and jealouſies ſtill prevail- 
ed. He was committed to cuſtody, under the care 
of the earl of Arran, his brother-in-law ; and was, 


for ſome time, detained priſoner in his caſtle. 
But 
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CHAP. But having perſuaded Arran to enter into* the con- 
1 xXxVnl. ſpiracy with him, he was allowed to make his eſ- 
5 ape; and he openly made war upon the regent. 
1 A new accommodation enſued, not more ſincere than 
18 the foregoing ; and Hume was ſo imprudent as to 
put himſelf, together with his brother, into the hands 
F of the regent. They were immediately ſeized, com- 
'8 mitted to cuſtody, brought to their trial, condemned 
1 and executed. No legal crime was proved againſt theſe 
1% brothers : It was only alleged, that, at the battle of 
| | Flouden, they had not done their duty in ſupport- 
ing the King; and as this backwardneſs could not, 
from the whole courſe of their paſt life, be aſcribed 
:to- cowardice, it was commonly imputed to a more 
criminal motive. The evidences, however, of guilt 
produced againſt them, were far from being valid 
or convincing; and the people, who hated them 
; while alive, were very much diflatisfied with their 
1. execution. | 
N | 'Sucn violent remedies often produce, for ſome time, 
ö a deceitful.tranquillity ; but as they deſtroy mutual 
confidence, and beget the moſt inveterate animoſities, 
their-conſequences are commonly very fatal both to 
the public, and to thoſe who make trial of them. 
The regent, however, took advantage of the preſent 
calm which prevailed; and being invited by the 
French. King, who was, at that time, willing to gra- 
tify Henry, he went over into France; and was de- 
rained there during fixe years. A great part of his au- 
thority he entruſted into the hands of Darcy, a French- 
man, whom he created warden of the marches, and 
who was extremely vigilant in the diſtribution of 
Juſtice, and the puniſhment. of crimes and oppreſſion. 
But Sir David Hume, kinſman of the nobleman 
2 deſirous of revenging his friend's 
death on the friend of the regent, way - laid Darcy 
near Dunſe; and after reproaching him with that 
execution, made an attack upon him. Darcy finding 
himſelf 
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himſelf too weak to reſiſt, and truſting to the ſwift- CHAP. 
neſs of his horſe, fled towards Dunbar; but being XXVIII. 
ignorant of the roads, he ran into a bog, was over- = 515. 
taken by the purſuers, and put to death. As he 
wore long flowing hair, Hume, exulting in this aſ- 
ſaſſination as a gallant exploit, cut out theſe locks, 
and plaiting them into a wreath, wore them ever at- 
ter at the pummel of his ſaddle*, During the ab- 
ſence of the regent, ſuch confuſions prevailed in 
Scotland, and ſuch mutual enmity, rapine, and vio- 

| lence among the great families, that that kingdom 
was, for a long time, utterly diſabled both from of- 
fending its enemies, and aſſiſting its friends. We 
have carried on the Scots hiſtory ſome years beyond 
the preſent period; that as that country had little 
connexion with the general ſyſtem of Europe, we 
might be the leſs interrupted in the narration of thoſe 
memorable events, which were tranſacted in the other 
kingdoms. 

IT was foreſeen, that a young, active prince, like 
Francis, and of ſo martial a diſpoſition, would ſoon 
employ the great preparations, which his predeceſſor, 

before his death, had made for the conqueſt of Mi- 
lan. He had been obſerved even to weep at the 
recital of the military exploits of Gaſton de Foix, 
and theſe tears of emulation were held to be ſure prog- 
noſtics of his future valour, He renewed the treaty 
3 which Lewis had made with Henry; and having left 
74 every thing, as he thought, ſecure behind him, he 
'} marched his armies towards the ſouth of France; pre- 
tending, that his ſole purpoſe was to ſecure his king- 
dom againſt the incurſions of the Swiſs. That for- 
midable people ſtill retained their animoſity againſt 
France; and having taken Maximilian, duke of Mi- 
lan, under their protection, and indeed reduced him 
to abſolute dependance, they were determined, from 
views both of honour and of intereſt, to defend him 


, 6 gn 
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5 d Buchanan, lib. 14. Pitſcottie. 
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CHAP. againſt this invader! They fortified themſelves with 
XXVII. numerous forces in all thoſe vallies of the Alps, 
thro! which, they thought, the French muſt neceſ- 
farily paſs; and when Francis, with great ſecrecy, 
Progreſs induſtry, and perſeverance, made his entrance into 
of Francis Piedmont by another paſſage, they were not diſ- 
=. theft. mayed, but deſcended into the plain, tho' unpro- 


1 
1 1515. 


; | vided of cavalry, and oppoſed themſelves to the 


13th Sep- progreſs of the French arms. At Marignan near 
tember. Milan, they fought with Francis one of the moſt fu- 
rious and beſt conteſted battles, which is to be met 
with in the hiſtory of theſe latter ages; and it re- 
quired all the heroic -valour of that prince to inſpire 
his troops with courage ſufficient to reſiſt the deſpe- 
rare aſſault of thoſe mountaineers, After a blood 
action in the evening, night and darkneſs parted 
| the combatants; but next morning, the Swiſs re; 
|: newed the attack with equal alacrity; and it was 
not till they had loſt all their braveſt troops that they 
could be prevailed with to retire, The field was 
ſtrowed with twenty thouſand ſlain of both ſides ; 
and the mareſchal Trivulzio, who had been preſent 
at eighteen pitched battles, declared that every en- 
gagement, which he had yet ſeen, was only the play 
of children, but that the action of Marignan was a 
combat of heroes k. 

AFTER this great victory, the conqueſt of the 
Milaneze was eaſy and open, Francis, ſenſible how 
1mportant the alliance of the cantons was, even in 
their loweſt fortune, gave them all the conditions 
which they could have demanded, had they been 
ever ſo ſucceſsful; and he courted their friendſhip 
by every poſſible condeſcenſion. The Venetians 
were in alliance with France; and as they truſted 
entirely to the ſucceſſes of that crown for the final 
recovery of their dominions on the continent, they 


1 | 1 Memoires du Bellai, lib. 1. Guicciardini, lib. 12. 
I * Hiſtoire de la Ligue de Cambray. | 
| 5 ſeconded 
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ſeconded Francis in every enterprize. Pope Leo, C 11 A p. 
whoſe ſole fault was too great fineſſe and artifice, a XXVII. 


fault, which, both as a prieſt and an Italian, it was 
difficult for him to avoid, had hitherto temporized 
between the parties; and Francis's victory at Ma- 
rignan determined him abſolutely to embrace the 
friendſhip of that monarch *. But what both tacili- 
tated moſt, and ſecured the conqueſt of the Mila- 
neze, was the reſolution of Maximilian Sforza him- 


ſelf, who, tired of the viciſſitudes of his fortune, diſ- 


guſted with the tyranny of the Swiſs, and deſirous 
of privacy and repoſe, put himſelf into Francis's 
hands; and having ſtipulated a yearly penſion of 
thirty thouſand ducats, reſigned all pretenſions to that 
dutchy, and retired into France. 


1515. 


Tu ſucceſs and glory of the French monarch Jealouſy 
began to excite jealouſy in Henry; and his rapid of Henry: 


progreſs, tho' in ſo diſtant a country, was not re- 
garded without apprehenſions by the Engliſh mini- 


- ſtry. Italy was during that age the ſeat of religion, 


of literature, and of commerce; and as it poſſeſſed 
alone that luſtre, which has ſince been ſhared amon 
other nations, it fixed the attention of all Europe, 
and every acquiſition which was made there, ap- 
peared more important than its weight in the bal- 
ance of power ſhould, ſtrictly ſpeaking, have made 
it be eſteemed. Henry alſo thought, that he had 
reaſon to complain of Francis for ſending the duke 
of Albany into Scotland, and undermining the 

wer and credit of his ſiſter, the queen-dowager «, 

he repairing the fortifications of Terotienne was 
alſo regarded as a breach of treaty. But above all, 
what tended to alienate the court of England, was 
the diſguſt which Wolſey had taken againſt the 
French monarch, 


1 Guicciardini, lib. 12, Paullus Jovius. 
Pere Daniel, vol. iii. p. 31. 


C 2 Hexgy, 


CHAP. 
XXVII. 
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HewRy, on the conqueſt of Tournay, had refuſed 
to admit Lewis Gaillart, the biſhop elect, to the 
poſſeſſion of the temporalities, becauſe that prelate 
declined taking the oath of allegiance to his new 
ſovereign; and Wolfey was appointed, in his room, 
adminiſtrator of the biſhopric. As the cardinal 
wiſhed to obtain free and undiſturbed poſſeſſion, he 
applied to Francis, and deſired him to beſtow on 
Gaillart ſome ſee of equal value in France, and to 
obtain his reſignation of Tournay. Francis, who 
ſtill hoped to recover poſſeſſion of that city, and 
who feared that the full ſettlement of Wolſey in the 


biſhopric would prove an obſtacle to his purpoſe, 


©, WW I, 8 o* 4 
„ . % V* ow 


cantons to furniſh troops to the emperor. That prince 


had hitherto neglected to gratify the haughty pre- 
late; and the biſhop of Tournay, by applying to 
the court of Rome, had obtained a bull for his ſet- 
tlement in that ſee, Wolſey, who expected to be 
complied with in every requeſt, and who exacted 
reſpect even from the greateſt monarchs, reſented 
the ſlight put upon him by Francis; and he puſhed 
his maſter to ſeek an occaſion for wreaking his ven- 
geance againſt that monarchd. | 
MAXIMILIAN the emperor was ready to embrace 
every propoſal of a new enterprize, eſpecially if at- 
tended with an offer of money, of which he was 
extremely greedy, extremely prodigal, and extreme- 
ly neceſſitous. Richard Pace, formerly ſecretary to 
cardinal Bambrige, now ſecretary of ſtate, was diſ- 
patched to the court of Vienna, and had a com- 
miſſion to propoſe ſome conſiderable payments to 
Maximilian“: He thence made a journey into Swit? 
zerland; and by like motives engaged fome of the 


invaded Italy with a conſiderable army; but being 
repulſed from before Milan, he retreated with his 
army into Germany, made peace with France and 


b Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. 
© Petrus de Angleria, epiſt. 568. 
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Venice, delivered Verona to that republic for a ſum C H AP. 
of money, and thus excluded himfelf, in ſome mea- XXVII. 


ſure, from all future acceſs into Italy. And Henry 
found, that after expending five or ſix hundred thou- 
ſand ducats, in order to gratify the cardinal's reſent- 
ment, he had only looſened his alliance with Francis, 
without diminiſhing the power of that prince. 
THERE were many reaſons, which engaged the 
King not to proceed farther at preſent in his enmity 
againſt France. He could hope for aſſiſtance from 
no power in Europe. Ferdinand, his father-in-law, 
who had often deceived him, was now declining faſt 
thro' age and infirmities; and a ſpeedy end was 
looked for to the long and proſperous reign of that 
great monarch. Charles, prince of Spain, ſovereign 
of the Low Countries, deſired nothing but peace 
with Francis, who had it ſo much in his power, if 
provoked, to obſtruct his peaceable acceſſion to that 
rich inheritance, which was waiting him. The 
pope was overawed by the power of France, and 
Venice was engaged in a cloſe alliance with that 
monarchy *. Henry therefore remained in tran- 
quillity during ſome time; and ſeemed to give 
himſelf no concern with regard to the affairs of 
the continent, In vain did Maximilian endeavour 


to allure him into ſome expence, by offering to 


make a reſignation of the imperial crown in his 
favour. That artifice was too groſs to ſucceed even 
with a prince fo little politic as Henry; and Pace, 


his envoy, who was perfectly well acquainted with 


the emperor's motives and character, gave him 
warning, that the ſole view of that prince, in ma- 
king him fo liberal an offer, was to draw money 
from him, | 


WHILE an univerſal peace prevailed in Europe, that 


event happened, which had ſo long been looked for, 
and from which ſuch important conſequences were 


1 Guicciardini, lib. 12. 


expected, 


15165. 
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CHAP. expected, the death of Ferdinand the Catholic, and 
XXVIII the ſucceſſion of his grandſon, Charles, to his exten- 
—— ſive dominions. No commotion, however, or alte- 
[1 ; 3 ration followed immediately upon that great incident. 
1 This young prince, who had not yet reached his ſix- 
teenth year, was already a great ſtateſman, from the 
| excellent education which he had received, and 
N from the mature and ſolid judgment, with which 
N nature had endowed him. He was ſenſible how im- 
1 portant it was to preſerve peace with foreigners, till 
1 | he ſhould have eſtabliſhed his authority in his new 
4 dominions; and finding Francis deſirous to take ad- 
! vantage of his preſent ſituation, he made him an 
offer of ſuch terms as gained the friendſhip and al- 
liance of that monarch. He engaged to marry 
þ Ffancis's daughter, tho' only an infant of a year 
I old ; to receive as her dowry all her father's preten- 
| ſions on the kingdom of Naples; to pay him a hun- 
83 dred thouſand crowns a year, till the conſummation 
of the marriage; and to give the King of Navarre a 
1517. ſatisfaction with regard to his dominions e. Charles, ; 
having finiſhed this treaty at Noyon by his mini- | 
ſters, and having thus left every thing in ſecurity in 
the Low-Countries, departed for Spain, and was wil- : 
lingly received to the government of theſe united {| | 
kingdoms. The right of ſucceſſion lay in his mo- 
ther, Joan, who was ſtill alive; but as ſhe was uſu- 
ally diſordered in her judgment, Ferdinand had left 
the adminiſtration to his grandſon, Charles; and the 
ſtates, both of Caſtile and Arragon, gave their con- 
1 ſent to this deſtination. T 
| Tur more Charles advanced in power and authori- 
19 ty, the more was Francis ſenſible of the neceſſity he 
lay under of gaining the confidence and friendſhip of 
Henry; and he topk at laſt the only method by which 
he could obtain ſucceſs, the paying court, by preſents 
and flattery, to the haughty- cardinal, 
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nuation and addreſs, qualities for which he was re- 
markable, to procure himſelf a place in Wolſey's 
good graces. After the ambaſſador had ſucceeded 
in his purpoſe, he took an opportunity of expreſſing 
his maſter's regret, that, by miſtakes and miſap- 
prehenſions, he had been ſo unfortunate as to loſe a 
friendſhip, which he fo much valued as that of his 
eminence. Wolſey was not deaf to theſe honoura- 
ble adyances from ſo great a monarch ; and he was 
thenceforth obſerved to expreſs himſelf, on all occa- 
ſions, in favour of the French alliance. The more 
to engage him in his intereſts, Francis entered into 
ſuch confidence with him, that he aſked his ad- 
vice even in his moſt ſecret affairs, and in all 
difficult emergencies had recourſe to him as to an 
oracle of wiſdom and profound policy. The car- 
dinal made no ſecret to the King of this private 
correſpondence ; and Henry was ſo prepoſſeſſed in 
favour of the great capacity of his miniſter, that, 
he ſaid, he verily believed he would govern Francis 
as well as himſelf !. 

WHEN matters ſeemed ſufficiently prepared, Bon- 
nivet opened to the cardinal his maſter's deſire of re- 
covering Tournay ; and Wolſey immediately, with- 
out heſitation, engaged to effectuate his purpoſe. He 
took an opportunity of repreſenting to the King and 
council, that Tournay lay ſo remote from Calais, 
that it would be very difficult, if not impoſſible, in 
caſe of a war, to keep the communication open be- 
tween theſe two places: That as it was ſituate on 
the frontiers both of France and the Netherlands, it 
was expoſed to the attacks of both theſe powers, 
and muſt neceſſarily, either by force or famine, fall 
into the hands of the firſt aſſailant: That even in 
time of peace, it could not be preſerved without 


f Polydore Virgil, lib. 27, 
a large 


BONNIVET, admiral of France, was diſpatched to CHAP, 
London, and he was directed to employ all his inſi- XXVII. 


518. 
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CHAP. a large garriſon, to reſtrain the numerous and muti- 
XXVII. nous inhabitants, ever diſcontented with the Engliſh 


+ 


Ig government: And that the poſſeſſion of Tournay, 


as it was thus precarious and expenſive, ſo was it 
entirely uſeleſs, and gave little or no means to an- 
noy, on occaſion, the dominions either of Charles or 
of Francis. | 
Tuns reaſons were of themſelves very convin- 
cing, and were ſure of meeting with no oppoſition, 
when they came from the mouth of the cardinal. 


Tourray A treaty therefore was entered into for the deliver- 
delivered 3 


to France, 


ng up of Tournay ; and in order to give to that 
meaſure a more graceful appearance, it was agreed, 
that the Dauphin and the princeſs Mary, both of 
them infants, ſhould be betrothed, and that this 
city ſhould be conſidered as the dowry of the prin- 
ceſs. Such kinds of agreement were then common 
among ſovereigns, tho' it was very rare, that the in- 
tereſts and views of the parties continued fo ſteady 
as to render the intended marriages effectual. 
But as Henry had been at conſiderable expence in 
building a citadel at Tournay, Francis agreed to pay 
him 600,000 crowns at twelve yearly payments, 
and to put into his hands eight hoſtages, all of them 
men of quality, for the performance of the article *. 
And left the cardinal ſhould think himſelf neglected 
in theſe ſtipulations, he promiſed him a yearly pen- 
ſion of twelve thouſand livres, as an equivalent for 
his adminiſtration of the biſhopric of Tournay. He 
alſo engaged to recall Albany from Scotland. 
Francis having ſucceeded fo well in this nego- 
tiation, began to enlarge his views, and to ho 
for more conſiderable advantages, by practiſing on 
the vanity and ſelf conceit of this haughty fa- 
vourite. He redoubled his flatteries to the car- 
dinal, conſulted him more frequently in ever 
doubt or difficulty, called him in each letter, fa- 


t Memoires du Bellay, liv. 1. 
ther, 
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ther, tutor, governor, and profeſſed the moſt unbound- IH AP. 
ed deference to his advice and opinion, All thoſe XXVII. 
careſſes were preparatives to a negotiation for the 1 


delivery of Calais, in conſideration of a ſum of mo- 
ney to be paid for it; and if we may credit Poly- 
dore Virgil, who bears a particular ſpite to Wolley, 
on account of his being diſpoſſeſſed of his employ- 
ment and thrown into priſon by that miniſter, ſo ex- 
travagant a propoſal met with a very favourable re- 
ception from the cardinal. He ventured not, how- 


euer, to lay the matter before the council: He was 
* contented to ſound privately the opinions of men, 
by dropping hints in converſation, as if he thought 
" | Calais a uſeleſs burthen to the kingdom »: But when 
be found, that all men were ſtrongly riveted in a 
. © contrary perſuaſion, he thought it dangerous to pro- 
ceed any farther in his purpoſe; and falling, ſoon 
after, into new attachments with the King of Spain, 
; FF the great friendſhip between Francis and him began 
II gradually to decline. | | 
: | Tur enormous pride of Wolſey was now farther 
7 | encreaſed by a great acceſſion of dignity and power 
„ which he had received. Cardinal Campeggio had Wolſey 
1 | been ſent as legate into England, in order to pro- *PPointe& 
k 4 cure a tythe from the clergy, for enabling the pope OE 
j | to oppoſe the progreſs of the Turks; a danger which 
- | was real, and was formidable to all Chriſtendom, 
r [| but which had been ſo often made uſe of to ſerve 
e the intereſted purpoſes of the court of Rome, that it 
had loſt all influence on the minds of the people. 
The Clergy refuſed to comply with Leo's demands: 
e | Campeggio was recalled; aud the King deſired of 
n the pope, that Wolſey, who had been joined in this 
- || commiſſion, might alone be inveſted with the legatine 
* power, together with the right of viſiting all the cler- 
y | gy and monaſteries, and even with ſuſpending all the 
b : k Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. 
Vo I. IV. D | laws 
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10 CHAP. laws of the church during a twelve-month. Wol- 
i XXVII. fey, having obtained this new dignity, made a new 
1 —— diſplay of that ſtate and parade, to which he was 
* ſo much addicted. On ſolemn feaſt- days, he was 
not contented without ſaying maſs after the manner 

1 of the pope himſelf: Not only he had biſhops and 
1 ; abbots to ſerve him; he even engaged the firſt no- 
| bility to give him water and the towel. He affected 


f a rank ſuperior to what had ever been claimed by 


1 any churchman in England. Warham, the primate, 
LN having wrote him a letter, where he ſubſcribed him- 
14 ſelf, your loving brother, Wolſey complained of his 
| k preſumption, in thus challenging an equality with 
1 him. When Warham was told what offence he had 
ji 8 he made light of the matter. Know ye 


FF = t, he ſaid, © that this man is drunk with too 


= _— = wag proſperity.” 

| Bur Wolley carried the matter much farther 
His man- than vain pomp and oſtentation. He erected an 
ner of ex- Office, which he called the legatine court; and as 
erciſing he was now, by means of the pope's commiſſion 
Pc that ot- R . ; 

i fce, and the King's favour, inveſted with all power, 
4 both eccleſiaſtical and civil, no man knew what 


1 bounds were to be ſet to the authority of this 


0 new tribunal. He conferred on it a kind of in- 
quiſitorial and cenſorial powers even over the laiety, 
and directed it to examine into all matters of con- 
ſcience; into all conduct which had given ſcandal; 

, into all actions, which, though they eſcaped the law, 
ö might appcar contrary to good morals. Offence was 
4 juſtly taken at this commiſſion, which was really un- 
bounded; and the people were the more diſguſted, 
0 when they law a man, who indulged himſelf in the 
licenſes of pleaſure, fo ſevere in repreſſing the leaſt 
appearance of immorality in others. But to render 
his court more obnoxious, Wolſey made one John Al- 
len the judge in it, a perſon of ſcandalous life, whom 


2 i Strype's Memorials, yol. i. p. 125. 
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he himſelf, as chancellor, had condemned for perju- CHAP. 
ry : And as this man either exacted fines from every XX VIII. 


one whom he was pleaſed to find guilty, or took 
bribes to drop proſecutions, men concluded, and 
with ſome appearance of reaſon, that he ſhared with 
the cardinal theſe wages of iniquity. The clergy, 
and in particular the monks, were expoſed to this 
tyranny ; and as the libertiniſm of their lives often 
gave a juſt handle againſt them, they were obliged 
to buy an indemnity, by paying large ſams of mo- 
ney to the legate or his judge. Not contented with 
this authority, Wolley pretended, by virtue of his 
commiſſion, to aſſume the power of all the biſhops 
courts; particularly that of judging of Wills and 
Teſtaments; and his deciſions in theſe important 
points were deemed not a little arbitrary. As if he 
himſelf were pope, and as if the pope could diſpoſe 
abſolutely of every eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, he pre- 
ſented to whatever priories or benefices he pleaſed, 
without regard to the right of eleCtion in the monks, 


or of patronage in the nobility and gentry *. 


No one durſt carry to the King any complaint 
againſt theſe uſurpations of Wolley, till Warham 
ventured to inform him of the diſcontents of his 
people. Henry profeſſed his ignorance of the whole 
matter. A man,” ſaid he, © is not fo blind any 
% where as in his own houſe: But do you, fa- 
ther,“ added he to the primate, © go to Wolley, 
and tell him, if any thing be amiſs, that he a- 
« mend it.” A reproof of this kind was not likely to 
be effectual: It only ſerved to augment Wolley's en- 


* Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. This whole narration has been 
copied by all the Fiftorians from the author here cited : There 
are 1nany circumſtances, however, very ſuſpicious, both becauſe 
of the obvious partiality of the hiſtorian, and becauſe the par- 
liament, when they afterwards examined Wolſey's conduct, 


Frome find no proof for any material crime he had commit- 
red, 
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mity to Warham : But one London having proſe- 
- cured Allen, the legate's judge, in a court of law, 
ad convicted him of malverſation and iniquity, the 
cla 10ur ar laſt reached the King's ears, and he ex- 
preſſed ſuch diſpieaſure to the cardinal as made him 
ever after more cautious in exerting his authority !. 


Wile Henry, indulging himſelf in pleaſure 
and amuſement, entruſted the government of his 
k'ngdom to this imperious miniſter, an incident hap- 
pened abroad, which excited his attention. Maxi- 


Death of milian the emperor died, a man, who, of himſelf, 


the empe- 
Tor Maxi- 
milian. 


was indeed of little conſequence ; but as his death 
left vacant the firſt ſtation among chriſtian princes, 
it put all men's ſpirits into agitation, and proved a 
kind of æra in the general ſyſtem of Europe. The 
Kings of France and Spain immediately declared 
themſelves candidates for the imperial throne ; and 
employed every expedient of money or intrigue, 

which promiſed them ſucceſs in ſo great a point of 
ambition. Henry alſo was encouraged to put in 
his pretenſions; but his minifter, Pace, who was 
diſpatched to the electors, found that he began to 
ſollicit too late, and that the votes of all theſe Princes 
were already pre-engaged either on the one fide or 
the other, 

FRANcis and Charles made profeſſion from the 
beginning of carrying on this rivalſhip with emy- 
lation, but without enmity; and Francis in 
particular declared, that his brother Charles and 
he were, fairly and openly, ſuirors to the ſame 
miſtreſs: The more fortunate, added he, will carry 
her; and the other muſt reſt contented". But all men 


1 This year and the foregoing the ſweating ſickneſs raged a- 
new in England It was called Sudor Anglicus, becauſe few, 
except the Engliſh nation, were attacked by it. Its malignity 
was ſuch, thar it commonly killed within three hours of ns 
commencement. Some towns loſt by it an half, others two 
thirds of their inhabitants. 

= Belcario, lib. 16. Guicciardin, lib. 13. 
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apprehended, that this extreme moderation, how- CH AP. 
ever reaſonable, would not be of long duration; XXVII. 
and that incidents would certainly occur to ſharpen © 
the minds of the candidates againſt each other. It * 
was Charles who at laſt prevailed, to the great diſ- Charles, 
appointment of the French monarch, who ſtill con- King of 
tinued to the laſt in the belief, that the majority of ch 
the electoral college was engaged in his favour, emperor. 


And as he was ſome years ſuperior in age to his 


rival, and, after his victory at Marignan, and con- 


queſt of the Milaneſe, much ſuperior in renown, 
he could not ſuppreſs his indignation, at being thus, 
in the face of all mankind, after long and anxious 
expectation, poſt-poned in ſo important a pretenſion. 
From this competition, as much as from oppoſition 
of intereſt, aroſe that emulation between thoſe two 
great monarchs, which, while it kept their whole 
age in agitation, ſets them in ſo remarkable a con- 
traſt to each other: Both of them princes endowed 
with talents and abilities; brave, aſpiring, active, 
induſtrious; beloved by their ſervants and ſubjects, 
dreaded by their enemies, and reſpected by all the 
world : Francis, open, frank, liberal, munificent, car- 
rying theſe virtues to an exceſs which prejudiced his 
affairs: Charles, political, cloſe, artificial, frugal ; 
better calculated to obtain ſucceſs in wars and in ne- 
gotiations, eſpecially the latter. The one, the more 
amiable man; the other, the greater monarch. The 


King, from his overſights and indiſcretions, naturally 


expoſed to misfortunes; but qualified, by his ſpirit 
and magnanimity, to extricate himſelf from them 
with honour: The emperor, by his deſigning, inte- 
reſted character, fitted, in his greateſt ſucceſſes, to 


excite jealouſy and oppoſition even among his allies, 


and ta rouze up a multitude of enemies, in the 
place of one whom he had ſubdued. And as the 
perſonal qualities of theſe princes thus counterpoiſed 
each other, ſo did the advantages and Sages 

0 
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CHAP. of their dominions. Fortune alone, without the 
XXVIIE concurrence of prudence or valour, never reared up 


od 


1520. 
Interview 
between 


Henry. 


of a ſudden ſo great a power as that which centered 
in the emperor Charles. He reaped the ſucceſſion 
of Caſtile, of Arragon, of Auſtria, of Burgundy: 
He inherited the conqueſt of Naples, of Granada: 
Election entitled him to the empire: Even the 
bounds of the globe ſeemed to be enlarged a little 
before his time, that he might poſſeſs the whole 
treaſure, as yet entire and unrifled, of the new 
world. But tho! the concurrence of all theſe ad- 
vantages formed an empire greater and more ex- 
tenſive than any known in Europe ſince that of the 
Romans, the kingdom of France alone, being clole, 
compact, united, rich, populous, and being inter- 
poſed between all the provinces of Charles's do- 
minions, was able to make a vigorous oppolition to 
his progreſs, and maintain the conteſt againſt him. 
Henry poſſeſſed that felicity, of being able, both 
by the native force of his kingdom and its ſituation, 
to hold the balance between thoſe two powers; and 
had he known to improve, by policy and prudence, 
this ſingular and ineſtimable advantage, he was 
really, by means of it, a greater prince than either 
of thoſe mighty monarchs, who ſeemed to ſtrive for 
the dominion of Europe. But the character of this 
King was heedleſs, inconſiderate, capricious, impo- 
litic; guided by his paſſion or his favourite; vain, 
imperious, haughty ; ſometimes actuated by friend- 
ſhip for foreign powers, oftener by reſentment, ſel- 
dom by his true intereſt. And thus, tho' he tri- 
umphed in that ſuperiority which his ſituation in 
Europe gave him, he never employed it to his own 


eſſential and durable advantage, or to that of his 


kingdom. 


FRA NCIS was well acquainted with Henry's charac- 
ter, and endeavoured to accommodate his conduct to 
it. He ſolicited an interview near Calais; in expectation 


of 


HE NR Y VL £3 


of being able, by familiar converſation, to gain upon CHAP. 
his friendſhip and confidence. Wolſey earneſtly ſe- XXVII. 


conded this propoſal ; and hoped, in the preſence of 


both courts, to make parade of his riches, his ſplen- and Fran- 
dour, and his influence over both monarchs. And cis at Ca- 


as Henry himſelf loved pomp and magnificence, 
and had entertained a curioſity of being perſonally 
acquainted with the French King, he very chearful- | 
ly adjuſted all the preliminaries of this interview. 
The nobility of both nations ſtrove to ſurpaſs each 
other in pomp and expence: Many of them involv- 
ed themſelves in large debts, and were not able, by 
the penury of their whole lives, to repair the vain 
ſplendour of a few days. The duke of Bucking- 
ham, who, tho' immenſely rich, was ſomewhat ad- 
dicted to frugality, finding the preparations for this 
feſtival amount to immenſe ſums, threw out ſome 
expreſſions of diſpleaſure againſt the cardinal, whom 
he believed the author of that meaſure*. An impru- 
dence which proved afterwards the ſource of great 
misfortunes to that nobleman. 


Wu Henry was preparing to depart for Calais, The em- 


he was ſurprized to hear that the emperor was ar- 
rived at Dover; and he immediately haſtened thi- 


ther with the queen, in order to give a ſuitable re- England. 
ception to his royal gueſt, That great prince, po-2;th May. 


litic tho' young, having heard of the intended in- 
terview between Francis and Henry, was appre- 
henſive of the conſequence, and was reſolved to 
take the opportunity, in his paſſage from Spain to 
the I.ow Countries, to make the King ſtill a high- 
er compliment, by paying him a viſit in his own 
dominions. Beſides the marks of regard and at- 
tachment which he gave to Henry, he ſtrove, by eve- 
ry teſtimony of friendſhip, by flatteries, proteſta- 
tions, promiſes and preſents, to gain on the vanity, 
the avarice, and the ambition of the cardinal, He 
n Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. o Polydore Virgil, lib- 
27. Herbert. Hollingſhed, p. 855. 
here 


CHAP. 
XXVIII. 
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zoth May. 
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here inſtilled into this aſpiring prelate the hope of 
attaining the papacy; and as that was the ſole point 
of elevation, beyond his preſent greatneſs, it was 
ſure to attract his wiſhes with the ſame ardour, as 
if fortune had never, as yet, favoured him with any 
of her preſents. In hopes of reaching this dignity 
by the emperor's aſſiſtance, he ſecretly devoted him- 
ſelf to that monarch's intereſts; and Charles was 
perhaps the more liberal of his promites, becauſe 
Leo was a very young man; and it was not likely, 
that, for many years, he would be called upon to 
fulfil his engagements. Henry ealily obſerved this 
courtſhip payed to his miniſter ; but inſtead of taking 
umbrage at it, he only made it a ſubject of vanity ; 
and believed, that, as Wolſey's ſole ſupport was his 
favour, the obeiſance of ſuch mighty monarchs to 
his ſervant, was in reality a more conſpicuous ho- 
mage to his own grandeur, 

Tur day of Charles's departure, Henry went o- 
ver to Calais with the queen and his whole court; 
and from thence proceeded to Guiſnes, a ſmall town 
near the frontiers. Francis, attended in like man- 
ner, came to Andres, a few miles diſtant; and the 
two monarchs met, for the firſt time, in the fields, 


at a place ſituate between theſe two towns, but ſtill 


within the Engliſh pale : For Francis agreed to pay 
that compliment to Henry, in conſideration of that 
prince's paſſing the ſea, that he might be preſent 
at the interview, Wolſey, to whom both Kings 
had entruſted the regulation of the ceremonial, con- 
trived this circumſtance, in order to do honour to 

his maſter. | 
Tux two monarchs, after ſaluting each other in the 
moiſt cordial manner, retired into a tent which had 
been erected on purpoſe, and they held a ſecret con- 
ference together. Henry here propoſed to make ſome 
amendments on the articles of their former alliance; 
and he began to read the treaty, / Henry King : Theſe 
were 
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were the firſt words; and he ſtopt a moment. He CH AP. 
ſubjoined only the words, of England, without adding XXVII. 
France, the uſual ſtyle of the Engliſh monarchs !. 
Francis remarked this delicacy, and expreſſed by a 

ſmile his approbation of it. | 
He took an opportunity ſoon after of paying a 
compliment to Henry of a more eſſential nature. 
That generous prince, full of honour himſelf, and 
incapable of diſtruſting others, was ſhocked at all the 
precautions which were obſerved, whenever he had 
an interview with; the Engliſh monarch : The num- 
ber of their guards and attendants was carefully 
counted on both ſides: Every ſtep was ſcrupulouſly 
meaſured and adjuſted ; And if the two Kings pro- 
poſed to pay a viſit to the queens, they departed 
from their ſeveral quarters at the ſame inſtant, 
which was marked by the firing of a culverin ; 
they paſſed each other in the middle point between 
the places; and at the ſame inſtant that Henry 
entered Ardres, Francis put himſelf into the 
hands of the Engliſh at Guiines, In order to break 
off this tedious. ceremony, which contained ſo 
many diſhonourable implications, Francis, one day, 
took with him two gentlemen and a page, and 
rode directly into Guiſnes. The guards were ſur— 
prized at the preſence of the monarch, Who called 
aloud to them, You are all my priſoners + Carry 

me to your maſter. Henry was equally aſtoniſhed 

at the appearance of Francis; and taking him in 

his arms, © My brother,” ſaid he, © you have here 

played me the moſt agreeable trick in the world, 

% and have ſhowed me the full confidence I mey 

place in you: I ſurrender myſelf your priſoner 

from this moment.” He took ſrom his neck a 

collar of pearls, worth 15000 angels“; and put- 


1520. 


I Memoires de Fleuranges. 


m An angel was then eſtimated at ſeven ſhillings, or near 
twelye of our preſent money. 
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CHAP. ting it about Francis's, begged him to wear it, for 
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the ſake of his priſoner. Francis agreed, but on 
condition that Henry ſhould wear a bracelet, of 
which he made him a preſent, and which was dou- 
ble in value to the collar“. The King went next 
day to Ardres, without guards or attendants; and 
confidence being now fully eſtabliſned between the 
monarchs, they employed the reſt of the time en- 
tirely in tournaments and feſtivals. 

A DEPIANCE had been ſent by the two Kings to 
each others court, and thro' all the chief cities of 
Europe, importing, that Henry and Francis, with 
fourteen aids, would be ready in the plains of Picar- 
dy, to anſwer all comers, that were gentlemen, at 
tilt, tourney, and barriers. The monarchs, in order 
to fulfil this challenge, advanced into the field on 
horſeback, Francis ſurrounded with Henry's guards, 
and Henry with thofe of Francis. They were gor- 
giouſly apparelled; and were both of them the 
moſt comely perſonages of their age, as well as the 
moſt expert in every military exerciſe. They car- 
Tied away the prize at all trials in thoſe rough and 
dangerous paſtimes; and ſeveral horſes and riders 
were overthrown by their vigour and dexterity. The 
ladies were the judges in thefe feats of chivalry, 
and put an end to the rencounter whenever they 
judged it expedient. Henry erected a ſpacious houſe 
of wood and canvas, which had been framed in 
London; and he here feaſted the French monarch. 
He had placed a motto on this fabric, under the fi- 
gure of an Engliſh archer embroidered on it, Cui 
adbæreo præeſt; He prevails whom I favour * : Expreſ- 
ſing his own ſituation, as holding in his hands the 
balance of power among the potentates of Europe. 
In theſe entertainments, more than in any ſerious bu- 
ſineſs, did the two Kings pals their time, till their 
departure. 


0 Mezeray. 


Henky, 


n Memoires de Fleuranges, 
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Hx xx, after his return to Calais, paid a viſit to CHAP. 


the emperor and Margaret of Savoy at Gravelines, XX 


and engaged them to go along with him to Calais, 
and paſs ſome days in that fortreſs. The artful and 
politic Charles here compleated the impreſſion, 
which he had begun to make on Henry and his ſa— 
vourite, and effaced all the friendſhip, to which the 


frank and liberal nature of Francis had given birth. 


As the houſe of Auſtria began ſenſibly to take the 
aſcendant over the French monarchy, the intereſts 
of England required that ſome ſupport ſhould be gi- 
yen to the latter, and above all, that any important 
wars ſhould be prevented, which might beſtow on 
either of them a deciſive ſuperiority over the other. 
But the jealouſy of the Engliſh againit France has 
ever prevented a cordial union between theſe na- 
tions: And Charles, ſenſible of this hereditary ani— 
moſity, and deſirous farther to flatter Henry's vanity, 
had made him an offer, (an offer in which Francis 
was afterwards obliged to concur) that he ſhould be 
entire arbiter-in any diſpute or difference that ſhould 
ariſe between the monarchs. But the great maſter- 
piece of Charles's politics was the ſecuring Wolſey 
in his intereſts, by very important ſervices, and ſtil] 
higher promiſes. He renewed aſſurances of afliſt- 
ing him in obtaining the papacy ; and he put him 
in preſent poſſeſſion of the revenues, belonging to 


the ſees of Badajox and Palencia in Caſtile. The 


acquiſitions of Wolſey were now become fo exor- 
bitant, that, - joined to the penſions from foreign 
powers, which Henry allowed him to poſſeſs, his re- 
venues were computed nearly to equal thoſe which 
belonged to the crown itſelf ; and he fpent them 
with a magnificence, or rather an oftentation, which 
gave general offence to the people; and much leſ- 
ſened his maſter in the eyes of all foreign nations P. 


? Polydore Virgil. Hall. 
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CHAP. 
XXVIL Hußß, which had taken place between the emperor 
and the French King, ſoon broke out in action. 
War be. Francis ſent an army into Navarre under the com- 


1521 


tween 


Charles 


and 


Francis. 
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Tur violent perſonal emulation and political jea- 


mand of De Foix, in order to replace the family of 
Albert in the poſſeſſion of that kingdom ; and this 
enterprize could not have been complained of as a 

breach of treaty, if De Foix had confined himſelf 
to that equitable deſign, But after he had ſubdued 
Navarre, finding Spain in great diſorder from the in- 
ſurrections of the people, he thought the opportunity 
favourable, and he ventured, with Francis's approba- 
tion, to lay ſiege to Logrogno in Caſtile. This inva- 
ſion, contrary to what was expected, put an end to the 
domeſtic diſſentions of the Caſtilians; who attack- 
ed the French, obliged them to raiſe the ſiege, pur- 
ſued the advantage, and entirely expelled them Na- 
varre, which has ever ſince remained united with 
the Spaniſh monarchy 3. Robert de la Marek, duke 
of Botiillon, and prince of Sedan, having received 
ſome diſguſt from the governeſs of the Low Coun- 
tries, had taken arms and invaded thoſe provinces ; 
and had even ſent a challenge or defiance to the 
emperor himſelf *: A boldneſs, which ſeemed en- 
tirely unaccountable, except on the ſuppoſition that 
this petty prince had received ſecret encouragement 
from Francis. On the other hand, Charles, in 
order to chaſtiſe the inſolence of Robert, had le- 
vied a powerful army, and advanced to the fron- 
tiers of France, which he threatened with an inva- 
ſion. Hoſtilities were ſoon carried farther; his 
generals beſieged Mouſon, which they took; they 
inveſted Mezieres, where they met with a repulſe. 
In Italy likewiſe the two monarchs were not 
active. Francis negotiated with the Pope, in order 
to engage him to concur in expelling the Imperi- 


3 Vera, hiſt, de Charl. V. 


7 Memoires de Bellay, lib, 1. 
aliſts 


KEENE T WW: a 


aliſts from Naples: But Charles had the addreſs to CHAP. 
finiſh his league with the ſame power for expelling XXVIII. 


the French from Milan; and the united arms of the 
allies had invaded that dutchy, and had almoſt en- 
tirely finiſhed their enterprize. 


Wulle theſe ambitions and warlike princes 
were committing hoſtilities on each other in ever: 


part of Europe, they ſtill made profeſſions of the 
ſtrongeſt deſire of peace; and both of them carried 
inceſſantly their complaints to Henry, as to the 


1521. 


umpire between them. The King, who appeared Mediation 
neutral, engaged them to ſend their ambaſſadors toof Henry. 


Calais, there to negotiate a peace under the medi- 
ation of Wolſey and the pope's nuntio. The 
emperor was well acquainted with the partiality 
of theſe mediators; and his demands in the con- 
ference were ſo unreaſonable, as plainly proved him 


conſcious of this advantage. He required the reſti- 
..tution of Burgundy, a province, which many years 


before had been ceded to France by treaty, and 
which would have given him acceſs into the midſt 
of that kingdom : And he demanded to be freed 
from the homage, which his anceſtors had ever 
paid for Flanders and Artois, and which he himſelf 
had, by the treaty of Noyon, promiſed to renew. 
On Francis's rejecting theſe terms, the congreſs at 
Calais broke up, and Wolſey, ſoon after, took a 
Journey to Bruges, where he met with the emperor. 


He was received with the ſame ſtate, magnificence, 24th of 
and reſpect, as if he had been the King of England Novenb. 


himſelf; and he concluded in his maſter's name 


[”-* an offenſive alliance with the pope and the emperor 


againſt France. He engaged that England ſhould 
next ſummer invade that kingdom with fort 
thouſand men; and he betrothed to Charles the prin- 
ceſs Mary, the King's only child, who had now ſome 
proſpect of inheriting the crown. This extravagant 
alliance, 
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CHAP. alliance, which was prejudicial to the intereſts, and 
XXVII. might have proved fatal to the liberty and indepen- 
dance of the kingdom, was the reſult of the hu- 
mours and prejudices of the King, and the private 
views and expectations of the cardinal. 

Tux people ſaw every day new inſtances of the 
uncontrouled authority of this miniſter. The duke 
of Buckingham, conſtable of England, the firſt 
nobleman both for family and fartune in the king- 
dom, had been fo unfortunate as to give diſguſt to 
the cardinal, and it was not long before he“ found 
reaſon to repent his indiſcretion. He ſeems to have 
Trial and been a man full of levity and raſh projects; and 
nation of being infatuated with judicial aſtrology, he enter- 
the duke tained commerce with one Hopkins, a carthuſian 
of Buck- monk, who encouraged him in the notion of his 
ingham. mounting one day the throne of England. He was 

deſcended by a female from the duke of Gloceſter, 
youngeſt ſon of Edward the third; and tho' his 
claim to the crown was thereby very remote, 
he had been fo imprudent as to let fall ſome ex- 
preſſions, as if he thought himſelf beſt intitled, in 
caſe the King ſhould die without iſſue, to poſſeſs the 
royal dignity. He had not even abſtained from 
threats againſt the King's life, and had provided 
himſelf of arms, which he intended to employ, in 
caſe a favourable opportunity ſhould offer. He was 
brought to a trial ; and the duke of Norfolk, whoſe 
fon, the earl of Surrey, had married Buckingham's 
daughter, was created lord ſteward, in order to pre- 
ſide at this folemn procedure. The jury conſiſted 
of a duke, a marquis, ſeven earls, and twelve ba- 
rons; and they gave their verdict againſt Bucking- 
ham, which was ſoon after put in execution. There 
is no reaſon to think the ſentence unjuſt *; but as 
Buckingham's crime ſeemed to proceed more from 
indiſcretion than deliberate malice, the people, who 
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Herbert. Hall. Stowe, 513. Hollingſhed, p. 862: 
| loved 


HEN 6.Y: VU 31 
loved that nobleman, expected that the King would CH AP. 
grant him a pardon, and aſcribed their diſappoint- VIII. 
ment to the malice and revenge of the cardinal. 521. 
The King's own jealouſy, however, againſt all pre- 
tenders to the crown, was, notwithſtanding his un- 
doubted title, very remarkable during the whole 
courſe of his reign ; and was alone ſufficient to ren- 
der him implacable againſt Buckingham. The office 
of conſtable, which Buckingham inherited from the 
Bohuns, earls of Hereford, was forfeited, and was 
never after revived by Henry. 
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c H A P. XXIX. 


Digrefſin concerning the ecc leſtaſtical fate. — Origin 
of the reformation. —— Martin Lather. —— Henry 
receives the title of defender of the faith. 
Cauſes of the progreſs of the reformation. —— War 
with France. Invaſion of France. ar with 
Scotland. A Parliament. Invaſion of France. 

Italian wars. ——The King of France invades 

lialy. Battle of Pavia and captivity of Francis. 

—— Prancts recovers his liberty. —— Sack of Rome. 

—— League with France. 


CHAP. FIURING ſome years, many parts of Europe 

had been agitated with thoſe religious contro- 
verſies, which produced the reformation, one of the 
greateſt events in hiſtory : But as it was not till this 
time, that the King of England publicly took part 
in the quarrel, we had no occaſion to give any ac- 
count of its riſe and progreſs. It will now be ne- 
ceſſary to explain theſe theological diſputes; or what 
is more material, to trace from their origin thoſe 
abuſes, which ſo generally diffuſed the opinion, that 
a reformation of the church or eccleſiaſtical order 
was become highly expedient, if not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. We ſhall be better enabled to comprehend 
the ſubject, if we take the matter a little higher, and 
reflect a moment on the reaſons, why there muſt be 
an eccleſiaſtical order, and a public eſtabliſhment of 
religion in every civilized community. The impor- 
tance of the preſent occaſion will, I hope, excuſe 
this ſhort digteſſion. 
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Mos r of the arts and profeſſions in a ſtate are of CHAP. 
ſuch a nature, that, while they promote the intereſts XXIX. 


of the ſociety, they are alſo uſeful or agreeable to 


ſome individuals; and in that caſe, the conſtant rule Pig «ion 
of the magiſtrate, except, perhaps, on the firſt intro-concern- 
duction of any art, is, to leave the profeſſion to it- ing theec- 


ST" cleſiaſtical 
ſelf, and truſt its encouragement to the individuals gate. 


who reap the benefit of it. The artizans, finding 
their profits to riſe by the favour of their cuſtomers, 
encreaſe, as much as poſſible, their ſkill and in- 
duſtry; and as matters are not diſturbed by any 
injudicious tampering, the commodity is always 
ſure to be at all times exactly proportioned to the 
demand. | 

Bur there are alſo ſome callings, which, tho' uſe- 
ful and even neceſſary in a ſtate, bring no advantage 
nor pleaſure to any individuals; and the ſupreme 
power is obliged to alter its conduct with regard to 
the retainers of thoſe profeſſions. It muſt give them 
public encouragement in order to their ſubſiſtance; 
and it muſt provide againſt that negligence, to which 
they will naturally be ſubject, either by annexing 
particular honours to the profeſſion, by eftabliſhing 
a long ſubordination of ranks and a ſtrict dependance, 
or by ſome other expedient. The perſons employed 
in the finances, armies, fleets, and magiſtracy are in- 
ſtances of this order of men. 

IT may naturally be thought, at firſt view, that 
the eccleſtaſtics belong to the firſt claſs, and that 
their encouragement, as well as that of lawyers 
and phyſicians, may ſafely be truſted to the li- 
berality of individuals, who are attached to their 
doctrines, and who find benefit or conſolation from 
their ſpiritual miniſtry and aſſiſtance. Their induſ- 
try and vigilance will, no doubt, be whetted by ſuch 
an additional motive; and their ſkill in the profeſſi- 


an, as well as their addreſs in governing the minds 
Vol. IV. F of 
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CHA P.of the people, muſt receive daily encreaſe, from their 
XXIX. encrealing practice, ſtudy, and attention. 


Bur 


1521. 


if we conſider the matter more cloſely, we 
ſhall find, that this intereſted diligence of the cler- 
gy is what every wiſe legiſlator will ſtudy to pre- 
vent; becauſe in every religion, except the true, it 
ts highly pernicious, and has even a natural ten- 
dency to pervert the true, by infuſing into it a 
ſtrong mixture of ſuperftition, folly, and deluſion. 
Each ghoſtly practitioner, in order to render him- 
ſelf more precious and ſacred in the eyes of his 
retainers, muſt inſpire them with the moſt violent 
abhorrence againſt all other ſects, and continually 
endeavour, by fome novelty, to excite the languid 
devotion of his audience. No regard will be paid 
to truth, morals, or decency in the doctrines incul- 
cated. Every tenet will be adopted, that beſt ſuits 
the diſorderly affections of the human frame. Cuſ- 
tomers will be drawn to each conventicle by new 
induſtry and addreſs in practiſing on the paſſions 
and credulity of the populace, And in the end, 
the civil magiftrate will find, that he has paid 
dearly for his pretended frugality, in ſaving a ſet- 
tled foundation for the prieſts; and that in reality 
the molt decent and advantageous compoſition, 
which he can make with the ſpiritual guides, 1s 
to bribe their indolence, by affixing ſtated ſalaries 
to their profeſſion, and rendering it ſuperfluous for 
them to be farther active, than merely to preſerve 
their flock from ſtraying in queſt of new paſtures. 
And in this manner eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, tho' 
commonly they aroſe at firſt from religious views, 
prove in the end advantageous to the political inte- 
reſts of ſociety. 

Bur we may obſerve, that few eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
bliſhments have been fixed upon a worſe foundation 
than that of the church of Rome, or have been at- 
tended 
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tended with circumſtances more hurtful to the peace CHAP. 
XXIX. 


Tur large revenues, privileges, immunities, and TY 


and happineſs of mankind. 


powers of the clergy rendered them formidable to 
the civil magiſtrate, and armed with too extenſive 
authority an order of men, who always adhere cloſe- 
ly together, and who never want a plauſible pre- 
tence for their encroachments and ufurpations. The 
higher dignities of the church ſerved, indeed, to 
the ſupport of gentry and nobility ; but by the efta- 
bliſhment of monaſteries, many of the loweſt vul- 
gar were taken from the uſeful arts, and maintained 
in thoſe receptacles of ſloth and ignorance. The 
ſupreme head of the church was a foreign poten- 
rate, who was guided by intereſts, always different, 
ſometimes contrary to thoſe of the community. 
And as the hierarchy was neceſſarily ſolicitous to 
preſerve an unity of faith, rites and ceremonies, all 
liberty of thought ran a manifeſt riſque of being ex- 
tinguiſhed ; and violent perſecutions, or what was 


worſe,”a ſtupid and abject credulity took place every 


where. 

To encreaſe theſe evils, the church, tho* ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſed large revenues, was not contented with her ac- 
quiſitions, but retained a power of practiſing farther 
on the ignorance of mankind. She even beſtowed 
on each individual prieſt a power of enriching him- 
ſelf by the voluntary oblations of the faithful, and 
left him ſtill a powerful motive for diligence and in- 
duſtry in his calling. And thus, that church, tho 
an expenſive and burthenſome eſtabliſhment, was 
liable to many of the inconveniencies, which belong 
to an order of prieſts, truſted entirely to their own 
art and invention for attaining a ſubſiſtance. 

Tur advantages, attending the Romiſh hierarchy, 
were but a ſmall compenſation for its inconveniencies. 
The eccleſiaſtical privileges, during barbarous times, 


had ſerved as a cheque to the deſpotiſm of Kings. 
| 5 JO The 
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CHAP. The union of all the weſtern churches under the ſu- 
EXXIX. preme pontiff facilitated the intercourſe of nations, 


and tended to bind all the parts of Europe into a 
cloſe connexion with each other. And the pomp and 
ſplendour of worſhip, which belonged to ſo opulent 
an eſtabliſhment, contributed, in ſome reſpects, to 
the encouragement of the fine arts, and began to 
diffuſe a general elegance of taſte, by uniting it with 
religion, 

Ir will eaſily be conceived, that, tho? the balance 


of evil prevailed in the Romiſh church, this was not 
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the chief reaſon, which produced the reformation. 
A concurrence of incidents muſt have contributed to 
forward that great work. | 

Poet Leo the tenth, by his generous and enter- 
prizing temper, had very much exhauſted his trea- 
ſury, and was obliged to make uſe of every inven- 
tion, which might yield money, in order to ſupport 
his projects, pleaſures, and liberalities. The ſcheme 
of ſelling indulgences was ſuggeſted to him, as an 
expedient which had often ſerved in former times to 
draw money from the chriſtian world, and make 
devout people willing contributors to the grandeur 
and riches of the coyrt of Rome. The church, it 
was ſuppoſed, was poſſeſſed of a great ſtock of merit, 
as being intitled to all the good works of the faints, 
beyond what were employed in their own juſtificati- 
on; and even to the merits of Chriſt himſelf, which 
were infinite and unbounded : And from this unex- 
hauſted treaſury, the pope might retail particular por- 
tions, and by that traffic acquire money, to be em- 
ployed in pious purpoſes, the reſiſting the Turk, or 
ſubduing ſchiſmatics. When the money came into 
his treaſury, the greateſt part of it was uſually di- 
verted to other purpoſes“. 


Father Paul and Sleidan. 
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Ir is commonly believed, that Leo, from the pe- CHAP. 
netration of his genius, and his familiarity with lite- XXIX. 


rature, was fully acquainted with the ridicule and 
fallacy of the doctrines, which, as ſupreme pontiff, 
he was obliged by his intereſt to promote ; And it 
is the leſs wonder, therefore, that he employed for 
his profit thoſe pious frauds, which his predeceſſors, 
the moſt ignorant and credulous, had always, under 
plauſtble pretences, made uſe of for their ſelfiſh 
purpoſes. He publiſhed the ſale of a general indul- 
gence®; and as his expences had not only exhauſted 
his uſual revenue, but even anticipated the income 
of this extraordinary expedient, the ſeveral branches 
of it were openly given away to particular perſons, 
who were entitled to levy the impoſition. The pro- 
duce particularly of Saxony and the countries bor- 


dering on the Baltic was aſſigned to his ſiſter, Mag- 


dalene, married to Cibo, natural ſon of Innocent 
the eighth ; and ſhe, in order to enhance her profit, 
had farmed out the revenue to one Arcembald:, a 
Genoeſe, now a biſhop, formerly a merchant, who 
ſtill retained all the lucrative arts of his former pro- 
feſſion e. The Auſtin frigrs had uſually been em- 
ployed in Saxony to preach the indulgences, and 
from this truſt had 2 both profit and con- 
fideration ; But Arcemboldi, fearing, leſt practice 
might have taught them means to ſecrete the 
money, and expecting no extraordinary ſucceſs 
from the ordinary methods of collection, gave this 
occupation to the Dominicans, Theſe monks, in 
order to prove themſelves worthy of the diſtinction 
conferred on them, exaggerated the benefit of indul- 
gences by the moſt unbounded panegyrics,; and ad- 
vanced doctrines on that head, which, tho' not more 
ridiculous than thoſe already received, were ſuch 
as the ears of the people were not yet fully accul- 
tomed to, To add to the ſcandal, the collectors 


bIn15l79. © Father Paul, Sleidan. 4 Father Paul, lib. 1. 
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CHAP.of this revenue are ſaid to have lived very licenti- 
XXIX. ous lives, and to have ſpent in taverns, gaming 


Len pm — 
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Martin 
Luther. 


houſes, and places ſtill more infamous, the money, 
which devout perſons had ſaved frem their uſual 
expences, in order to purchaſe a remiſſion of their 
ſins e. 

ALL theſe circumſtances might have given offence, 
but would have been attended with no event of any 
importance, had there not ariſen a man, qualified to 
take advantage of the incident. Martin Luther, an 
Auſtin friar, profeſſor in the univerſity of Wirtem- 
berg, reſenting the affront put upon his order, be- 
gan to preach againſt theſe abuſes in the ſale of in- 
dulgences; and being naturally of a fiery temper, 
and being provoked by oppoſition, he proceeded 
even to decry indulgences themſelves; and was 


thence carried, by the heat of diſpute, to queſtion the 


authority of the pope, from which his adverſaries de- 
rived their chief arguments againſt him. Still as 


he enlarged his reading, in order to ſupport theſe 


tenets, he diſcovered ſome new abuſe or error in the 
church of Rome; and finding his opinions greedily 
hearkened to, he promulgated them by writing, diſ- 
courſes, ſermons, conferences, and daily encreaſed 
the number of his diſciples. All Saxony, all Ger- 
many, all Europe were in a very little time filled with 
the voice of this daring innovator; and men, rouſed 
from that lethargy, in which they had fo long ſlept, 
began to call in queſtion the moſt antient and moſt 
received opinions. The elector of Saxony, favoura- 
ble to Luther's doctrine, protected him from the vio- 
lence of the papal juriſdiction: The republic of Zu- 
ric even reformed their church according to the new 
model: Many ſovereigns of the empire, and the im- 
perial diet itſelf, ſhowed a favourable diſpoſition to- 
wards it: And Luther, a man naturally inflexible, 
vehement, opinionative, was become incapable, either 


* Father Paul, lib, I. - F Father Paul, Sleidan. 
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from promiſes of advancement, or terrors of ſeverity, CHAP. 
to relinquiſh a ſect, of which he was himſelf the XXIX. 
founder, and which brought him a glory, ſuperior 521. 
to all others, the glory of dictating the religious 
faith and principles of multitudes. 

THE rumour of theſe innovations ſoon reached 
England; and as there ſtill ſubſiſted in that king- 
dom great remains of the Lollards, whoſe prin- 
ciples reſembled thoſe of Luther, the new doctrines 
gained ſecretly many partizans among the laity of 
all ranks and denominations. Henry had been edu- 
cated in a ſtrict attachment to the church of Rome, 
and he bore a particular prejudice againſt Lu- 
ther, who, in his writings, ſpoke with contempt of 

Thomas Aquinas, the King's favourite author : He 

: oppoſed himſelf therefore to the progreſs of the 
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4 Lutheran tenets, by all the influence which his ex- 
43 tenſive and almoſt abſolute authority conferred 
2 upon him: He even undertook to combat them 
* wich weapons not uſually employed by monarchs, 
5 eſpecially thoſe in the flower of their age, and 


force of their paſſions. He wrote a book in La- 
y tin againſt the principles of Luther; a perfor- 
(- ' mance, which, if allowance be made for the ſub- 
ject and the age, does no diſcredit to his capacity. 

He ſent a copy of it to Leo, who received ſo mag- 
h nificent a preſent with great teſtimony of regard; 


d and conferred on him, the title of defender of the Henry re- 

* Faith; an appellation ſtill retained by the Kings of ceives the 

ſt England. Luther, who was in the heat of contro- 8 

a- ender of 
verſy, ſoon wrote an anſwer to Henry; and without the faith. 

_ regard to the dignity of his antagoniſt, treated him 

17 with all the acrimony of ſtyle, to which, in the 

4 courſe of his polemics, he had ſo long been ac- 

4 cuſtomed. The King, by this ill uſage, was ſtill 

4 more prejudiced againſt the new doctrines; but the 

wo public, who naturally favour the weaker party, were 


inclined 
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CHAP. inclined to attribute to Luther the victory in the 
XXIX. diſpute . And as the controverſy became more il- 
——]uſtrious, by Henry's entering the liſts, it drew till 
1521. more the attention of mankind; and the Lutheran 
doctrine acquired daily new converts in every part 

of Europe. 
Cauſes of THE quick and ſurprizing progreſs of this bold 
the pro- ſect may juſtly in part be aſcribed to the late in- 
greſs of vention of printing, and revival of learning? Not 
_— that reaſon bore any conſiderable part, in opening 
men's eyes with regard to the impoſtures of the 
Romiſh church : For of all branches of literature, 
philoſophy had, as yet, and till long afterwards, 
made the moſt inconſiderable progreſs; neither is 
there any inſtance where argument has been able to 
free the people from that enormous load of abſur- 
dity, with which ſuperſtition has every where over- 
 whelmed them: Nat to mention, that the rapid ad- 
vance of the Lutheran doctrine, and the violence, 
_ with which it was embraced, prove ſufficiently, that 
it owed not its ſucceſs to reaſon and reflection. The 


art of printing and the revival of learning forward- 


ed its progreſs in another manner. By means of 
that art, the books of Luther and his ſectaries, full 
of vehemence, declamation and a rude eloquence, 
were propagated more quickly, and in greater num- 
bers. The minds of men, ſomewhat awakened 
from a profound ſleep of ſo many centuries, were 
prepared for every novelty, and ſcrupled leſs to tread 
in any unuſual path, which was opened to them. 
And as copies of the Scriptures and other antient 
monuments of the chriſtian faith became more com- 
mon, men perceived the innovations, which were 
introduced after the firſt centuries; and though ar- 

ment and reaſoning could not give conviction, 
an hiſtorical fact, well ſupported, was able to make 
impreſſion on their underſtandings. Many of the 
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political government eſtabliſned in Europe: But as 
the eceleſiaſtics would not agree to poſſeſs their privi- 
leges as matters of civil right, which time could 


render valid, but appealed ſtill to a divine origin, 


men were tempted to look into their prtmitive char- 
ter; and they could, without much difficulty, per- 
ceive its defect in truth and authenticity. 

Ix order to beſtow on this topic the greater influ- 
ence, Luther and his followers, not ſatisfied with 
oppoling the pretended divinity of the Romiſh 
church, and diſplaying the temporal inconvenien- 
cies of that eſtabliſhment, carried matters much 
farther, and treated the religion of their anceſtors, 
as abominable, deteſtable, damnable ; foretold by 
ſacred writ itſelf as the ſource of all wickedneſs and 
pollution, They denominated the pope anti-chriſt, 
called his communion the ſcarlet whore, and gave 


to Rome the appellation of Babylon; expreſſions, 


which, however applied, were to be found in Scrip- 
ture, and which were better calculated to operate 
on the multitude than the moſt ſolid arguments. 


Excited by conteſt and perſecution on the one 


hand, by ſucceſs and applauſe on the other, ma- 
ny of the reformers carried to the greateſt extre- 
mity their oppoſition againſt the church of Rome; 
and in contradiction to the multiplied ſuperſtiti- 
ons, with which that communion was loaded, the 

adopted an enthuſiaſtic ſtrain of devction, which 
admitted of no obfervances, rites or ceremonies, 
but placed all merit in a myſterious ſpecies of 
faith, in inward viſion, rapture, and extacy. The 
new ſectaries, ſeized with this ſpirit, were indefati- 
gable in the propagation of their doctrine, and ſet 
at defiance all the anathemas and puniſhments, with 
which the Roman pontiff endeavoured to overwhelm 
them. 


Vol. IV. 3 THAT 
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powers, indeed, aſſumed by the church of Rome, CH Ab. 
were very antient, and were prior to almoſt every XXIX. 


CHAP. 
XXIX. 
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THAT the civil power, howeyer, might afford 
them protection againſt the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 
the Lutherans advanced doctrines favourable, in ſome 
reſpects, to the temporal authority of fovereigns. 
They inveighed againft the abuſes of the court of 
Rome, with which men were at that time generally 
diſcontented; and exhorted princes to reinftate 
themſelves in thoſe powers, of which the encroach- 
ing ſpirit of the eccleſiaſties, and eſpecially of the 
ſovereign pontiff, had ſo long bereaved them. They 
condemned celibacy and monaſtic vows, and there- 
by opened the doors of the convents-to thoſe who 
were either tired of the obedience and chaſtity, or 
diſguſted with the licence, in which they had hi- 
therto lived. They blamed the exceſſive Aa the 
idleneſs, the libertiniſm of the clergy ; and pointed 
out their treaſures and revenues as lawful ſpoil to 
the farſt invader. And as the eccleſiaſtics had hi- 
therto conducted a willing and a ſtupid audience, 
and were totally unacquainted with controverſy, 
much more with every ſpecies of true literature; 
they were unable to defend themſelves againſt men, 
armed with authorities, citations, and popular to- 


pics, and qualified to triumph in every altercation 


or debate. Such were the advantages, with which 
the reformers began their attack of the Roman 
hierarchy ; and ſuch were the cauſes of their rapid 
and aſtoniſhing ſucceſs, 


1 of De- Lxo the tenth, whoſe overſights and too o ſupine 


cember. 


truſt in the profound ignorance ei the people, had 
given riſe to this ſect, but whoſe ſound judgment, 
moderation and temper, were well qualified to re- 
tard its progreſs, died in the flower of his age, a 
little after he received the King's book againſt Lu- 
ther; and he was ſucceeded in the papal chair, by 
Adrian, a Fleming, who had been tutor to the empe- 
ror Charles. This man was fitted to gain on the re- 
formers by the integrity, candour, and ſimplicity of 
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manners, by which he was diſtinguiſhed ; but, ſo CHAP. 
violent were their prejudices againſt the church, he XXIX. 


rather hurt the cauſe by his imprudent exerciſe of 
thoſe virtues. He frankly confeſſed, that many abo- 
minable and deteſtable practices prevailed in the 
court of Rome; and by this ſincere avowal, he gave 
occaſion of much triumph to the Lutherans, This 
pontiff alſo, whoſe penetration was not equal to his 
good intentions, was ſeduced to concur in that 
league, which Charles and Henry had formed againſt 
Frances; and he thereby augmented the ſcandal, oc- 
caſioned by the practice of ſo many preceding popes, 
who ſtill made their ſpiritual arms ſubſervient to po- 
litical purpoſes. 


Tux emperor, Charles, who knew, that Wolſey 
had received a diſappointment in his ambitious hopes 
by the election of Adrian, and who dreaded the re- 
ſentment of that haughty miniſter, was ſolicitous 
to repair the breach made in their friendſhip by this 


1521. 
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incident. He paid a new viſit to England; and 26th May. 


beſides flattering the vanity of the King and the car- 
dinal, he repeated to Wolſey all the promiſes, which 
he had made him, of ſeconding his pretenſions to 
the papal throne. Wolſey, ſenſible that Adrian's 
great age and infirmities promiſed a ſudden vacan- 
cy, diſſembled his reſentment, and was willing to 
hope for a more proſperous iſſue of the next elec- 
tion. The emperor renewed the treaty made at 
Bruges, to which ſome. articles were added; and 
he agreed to indemnify both the King and Wolſey 
for the revenues which they ſhould loſe by a breach 
with France. The more to ingratiate himſel! with 
Henry- and the Engliſh nation, he gave to Surrey, 
admiral of England, a commiſſion for being admi- 
ral of his dominions; and he himſelf was inſtalled 
knight of the garter at London. After a ſtay of 
{ix weeks in England, he embarked at Southamp- 
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oug P. ton, and in ten days arrived in Spain, where he 
- ſoon pacified the tumults which had ariſen in his ab- 
—Y>" ſence? 

Tur King declared war againſt France; and this 
meaſure was founded on fo little reaſon, that he 
could allege nothing as a ground of quarrel, but 
Francis's refuſal to Bbmit to his arbitration, and his 

War with ſending Albany into Scotland, This laſt ſtep had 
France. not been taken by the French King, till he was 
quite aſſured of Henry's reſolution to attack him, 
Surrey landed ſome troops at Cherbourg in Norman- 
dy; and after laying waſte the country, he failed to 
Morlaix, a rich town in Britanny, which he took 
and plundered, The Engliſh merchants had great 
property in that place, which was no more ſpared 
by the ſoldiers, than the goods of the French. 
Surrey then left the charge of the fleet to the vice- 
admiral; and failed to Calais, where he took the 
command of the Engliſh army, deſtined for the 
invaſion of France. This army, when joined by 
forces from the Low Countries under the command 
of the count de Buren, conſiſted in the whole of 
18,000 men. | | 
Invaſion Thnx French had made it a maxim in all their 
of France. ars with the Engliſh, ſince the reign of Charles the 
fifth, never, without great neceſſity, to hazard a 
general engagement; and the. duke of Vendome, 
who commanded the French army, now embraced 
this wiſe policy. He ſupplied the towns moſt ex- 
poſed, eſpecially Boulogne, Montreuil, Terotienne, . 
Hedin, with ſtrong garriſons and plentiful proviſt- 
ons: He himſelf took poſt at Abbeville, with ſome 
Swiſs and French infantry, and a body of cavalry : 
| The count of Guiſe encamped under Montreuil 
ij with ſix thouſand men. Theſe two bodies were in a 
ſituation to join upon occaſion ; to throw ſuccour 
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into any town, that was threatened; and to harraſs CH AP. 
the Engliſh in every movement. Surrey, who was not XIX. 


the convenience of ſubſiſting them; but finding that 
his quarters were every moment beaten up by the 
activity of the French generals, he drew together the 
forees, and laid ſiege to Hedin, But neither did he 
' ſucceed in this enterprize. The garriſon made vigo- 
rous ſallies upon his army: The French forces aſ- 
faulted them from without: Great rains fell: Fa- 
tigue and bad weather threw his ſoldiers into dyſen- 
teries: And Surrey was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, 
and put his troops into winter quarters about the end 
of October. His rear guard was attacked at Pas in 
Artois; and five or ſix hundred men were cut off; 
nor could all his efforts make him maſter of one 
place within the French frontier. 
Tux allies were more ſuceeſsful in Italy. Lau- 
trec, who commanded the French, loſt a bloody 
battle at Bicocca near Milan; and was obliged to re- 
tire with the remains of his army. This misfor- 
tune, which proceeded from Francis's negligence in 
not ſupplying Lautrec with money x, was followed 
by the loſs of Genoa. The caſtle of Cremona was 
the ſole fortreſs in Italy, which remained in the 
hands of the French. 

EuRoPE was now in ſuch a ſituation, and ſo con- 
nected by alliances and intereſt, that it was almoſt 
impoſſible for war to be kindled in one part, and not 


ſupplied with magazines, firſt em; his army fo 


1522. 


diffuſe itſelf thro' the whole: But of all the leagues 


among kingdoms, the cloſeſt was that which had 
ſo long ſubliſted between France and Scotland; 
and the Engliſh, while at war with the former 
nation, could not expect to remain long unmoleſted 


on the northern frontier. No ſooner had Albany War with 
arrived in Scotland, than he took meaſures for Scotland. 


kindling a war with England; and he ſummoned 
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CHAP. the whole force of the kingdom to meet in the fields 
XXIX. of Roſline*. He thence conducted the army ſouth- 


”" 
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wards into Annandale; and prepared to paſs the 

borders at Solway-Frith. But many of the nobility 
were diſguſted with the regent's adminiſtration; and 
obſerving, that his connexions with his native coun- 
try were very feeble in compariſon of thoſe with 
France, they murmured, that for the fake of foreign 


Intereſts, their peace ſhould be ſo often diſturbed, 


and war, during their King's minority, be wantonly 
entered into with a neighbouring nation, fo _ 
ſuperior in force and riches, The Gordons, | 
particular, refuſed-to advance any farther ; and AL 
bany, obſerving a general diſcontent to prevail, 
was obliged to conclude a truce with lord Dacres, 
warden of the Engliſh weſt marches. Soon after, 
he departed for Fr: rance; and leſt the oppoſite fac- 
tion ſhould gather force in his abſence, he ſent thi- 
ther before him the earl of AIG nes to the 
queen dowager. 


Nx x r year, Henry, that he uicht takes advantage 
of the regent's abſence; marched an army into Scot- 
land under the command of Surrey, who ravaged 
the Merſe and Teviotdale without oppolition, and 


burned the town of Jedburgh. The Scots had nei- 


ther King nor Regent to conduct them: The two 
Humes had been put to death : Angus was in a man- 
ner baniſhed: No nobleman of vigour or authority 
remained, who was qualified to aſſume the govern- 
ment: And the Enghſh monarch, who knew the diſ- 


treſt ſituation of the country, determined to puſh them 


_ to extremity, in hopes of engaging them, by the ſenſe 


of their preſent miſeries, to make a ſolemn renunci- 


ation of the French alliance, and embrace that of 


ns com > Heeven gave them hopes of ee a 
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marriage between the lady Mary, heireſs of Eng- CHAP. 
land, and their young monarch; an expedient, XXIX. 
which would for ever unite the two kingdoms * : © 
And the queen dowager, with her whole party, re- thi 
commended every where the advantages of this al- 
liance, and of a confederacy with England. They 
ſaid, that the intereſts of Scotland had too long been 
ſacrificed to thoſe of the French nation, who, when- 
ever they found themſelves reduced to difficulties, 
called for the aſſiſtance of their allies, but were 
ready to abandon them, ſo ſoon as they found their 
advantage in making peace with England: That 
where a ſmall ſtate entered into ſo cloſe a confede- 
racy with a greater, it muſt always expect this treat- 
ment, as a conſequence of the unequal alliance; 
but that there were peculiar circumſtances in the 
ſituation of the kingdoms, which, in the preſent 
caſe, rendered it inevitable: That France was ſo 
diſtant and ſo divided from them by ſeas, that ſhe 
ſcarce could by any means, and never could in time, . 
ſend ſuccours to the Scots, ſufficient to protect them 
againſt ravages from the neighbouring kingdom: 
That nature had, in a manner, framed an alliance 
between the two Britiſh nations; having encloſed 
them in the ſame iſland ; given them the ſame man- 
ners, Ls laws, and form of government ; 
and prepared every thing for an intimate union be- 
tween them: And that, if national antipathies were 
aboliſhed, which would ſoon be the effect of peace, 
"theſe two kingdoms, ſecured by the ocean and by 
their domeſtic force, could ſet at defiance all fo- 
reign enemies, and remain for ever ſecure and un- 
moleſted. | 

Tux partizans of the French alliance faid, on the 
other hand, that the very reaſons, which were urged 
in favour of a league with England, the cloſe neigh- 
bourhood of the kingdom and its ſuperior force, 
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CHAP. were tlie real cauſes, why a ſincere and durable con- 
XXIX. federacy could never be framed with that hoſtile na- 


1523. 


tion: That among neighbouring ſtates, occaſions of 
uarrel were frequent; and the more powerful peo- 
ple would be ſure to ſeize every frivolous pretence 


for oppreſling the weaker, and reducing them to 


ſubjection: That as the near neighbourhood of 
France and England had kindled a war almoſt per- 
petual between them, it was the intereſt of the Scots, 
if they wiſhed to maintain their independancy, to 
reſerve their league with the former kingdom, which 
ballanced the force of the latter: That if they de- 
ſerted that old and ſalutary alliance, on which their 
importance in Europe chiefly depended, their an- 
tient enemies, ſtimulated both by intereſt and by 
paſſion, would ſoon invade them with ſuperior force, 
and reduce them to ſubjection: Or if they delayed 
the attack, the inſidious peace, by making the Scots 
loſe the uſe of arms, would only prepare the way 
for a ſlavery more certain and more irretrievable 4. 
Tur arguments employed by the French party, 
being ſeconded by the natural prejudices of the peo- 
ple, ſeemed rather to prevail : And when the regent 
himſelf, who had been long detained beyond his 
appointed time by the terror of the Engliſh fleet, at 
laſt appeared among them, he was able to throw the 
balance entirely on that fide. - By the authority of 
the convention of ſtates, he aſſembled an army, with 
a view of avenging the ravages committed by the 
Engliſh in the beginning of the campaign; and he led 
them ſouthwards towards the borders. But when 
they were paſſing the Tweed at the bridge of Mel- 
roſs, the Engliſh party were again able to raiſe ſuch 
oppoſition, that Albany thought proper to make a re- 
treat. He marched downwards, along the banks of 
the Tweed, keeping that river on his right; and fixed 
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his camp oppoſite to Werk- Caſtle, which Surrey had CH AP. 
lately repaired. He ſent over ſome troops to beſiege XIX. 
that fortreſs, who made a breach in it, and ſtormed ©, 92 
ſome of the out works: But the regent, hearing of ; 
the approach of an Engliſh army, and diſcouraged 
by the advanced. ſeaſon, thought proper to diſband 
his forces and retire to Edinburgh. Soon after he 
went over to France, and never again returned to 
Scotland. The Scots nation, agitated by their do- 
meſtic factions, were not, during ſeveral years, in a 
condition to give any more diſturbance to England ; 
and Henry had full leiſure to proſecute his deſigns 
on the continent. | 
Tur reaſon, why the war againſt France proceed- 

ed fo {lowly on the part of England was the want of 
money. All Henry the ſeventh's treaſures were long” 
ſince diſſipated ; the King's habits of expence till 
remained ; and his revenues were unequal even to 
the ordinary ſupport of his government, much more 
to his military enterprizes. He had laſt year cauſed 
a general ſurvey to be made of the kingdom, the 
numbers of men, their years, profeſſion, Rock, re- 
venue ©, and expreſſed great ſatisfaction on finding 
the nation ſo opulent. He then iſſued out privy 
ſeals to the moſt wealthy, demanding loans of par- 
ticular ſums; and this act of power, tho' ſomewhat 
Irregular and tyrannical, had been formerly practiſed 
by the Kings of England; and the people were now 
ſamiliarized to it. But Henry carried his authority 
much farther on this occaſion. He publiſhed an 
edict for a general tax upon his ſubjects, which he 
{till called a loan; and he levied five ſhillings in the 
| pound from the clergy, two ſhillings from the Jaity. 
| This pretended loan, as being more regular, was 
really mare dangerous to the liberties of the people; 
and was a precedent for the King's impoſing taxes 
without conſent of Parliament. 
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CHAP. HRV ſummoned a Parliament this year, to- 
XXIX. oether with a convocation ; and found neither of 
them in a diſpoſition to complain of the infringe- 
, . April ment of their privileges. It was only doubted, how 
A Parlia- far they would carry their liberality to the King. 
ment. Wolſey, who had undertaken the management of 
this affair, began with the convocation , in hopes, 
that their example would influence the Parliament to 
grant a large ſupply. He demanded a moiety of 
their eccleſiaſtical revenues to be levied in five years, 
or two ſhillings in the pound during that time, and 
tho' he met with oppoſition, he reprimanded fo ſe- 
verely the refractory members, that his requeſt was 
at laſt complied with. The cardinal afterwards, at- 
tended by ſeveral of the nobility and prelates, came 
to the houſe of commons; and in a long and elabo- 
Tate ſpeech laid before them the public neceſſities, 
the dangers of an invaſion from Scotland, the af- 
fronts received from France, the league in which the 
King was engaged with the pope and the emperor ; 
and he demanded a grant of 800,000 pounds, di- 
vided into four yearly payments, a ſum, computed 
from the late ſurvey or valuation, to be equivalent 
to four ſhillings in the pound of one year's revenue, 
or one ſhilling in the pound yearly, according to 
the diviſion propoſed. So large a grant was unuſual 
| from the commons; and tho? the cardinal's demand ; 
was ſeconded by Sir Thomas More the ſpeaker, and . 
ſeveral other members attached to the court, the 
houſe could not be prevailed with to comply *. They 
only voted two ſhillings in the pound on all poſſeſſed 
of twenty pounds a year and upwards, one ſhillin 
on all between twenty pounds and forty ſhillings 
a year; and on all the reſt of the ſubjects above 
| ſixteen years of age a groat a-head. This laſt ſum 
was divided into two early payments; the former 
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into four yearly payments, and was not therefore at CHA P. 
the outmoſt above ſix-· pence in the pound. The XXIX. 


grant of the commons was but the moiety of the 
ſum demanded; and the cardinal, therefore, much 
mortified with the diſappointment, came again to 
the houſe, and defired to reaſon with ſuch as refuſed 
to comply with the King's requeſt. He was told, 
that it was a rule of the houſe never to reaſon but 
among themſelves; and his deſire was rejected. 
The commons, however, enlarged a little their for- 
mer grant, and voted an impoſition of three ſhillings 
in the pound on all poſſeſſed of fifty pounds a year, 
and upwards*, The proceedings of this houſe of 
commons diſcover evidently the humour of the times: 
They were extremely tenacious of their money, and 
refuſed a demand of the crown, which was far from 
being unreaſonable; but they allowed an encroach- 
ment on national privileges to paſs uncenſured, tho? 
its direct tendency was to ſubvert entirely the 
liberties of the people. The King was to diſ- 
ſatisfied with this ſaving diſpoſition of the commons, 
that, as he had not called a Parliament during ſeven 
years before, he allowed ſeven more to elapie, be- 


8 It is faid, that when Henry heard that the commons made 
a . ar difficulty of granting required the ſupply, he was ſo pro- 
voked, that he ſent for Edward Montague, one of the members, 
who had a conſiderable influence on the houſe ; and he being in- 
troduced to his majeſty, had the mortification to hear him ſpeak 
in theſe words: Ho! man! will they not ſuffer my bill to paſs ? 
And laying his hand on Montague's head, who was then on his 
knees before him: Get my bill paſſed by to-morrow, or elſe to- 
morrow this head of yours fhall be off. This cavalier manner 
of Henry ſucceeded : For next day the bill was paſſed. Collins's 
Britifh peerage. Grove life of Wolſey. We are told by Hall, 
fol 38. That cardinal Wolſey endeavoured to terrify the citi- 
zens of London into the general loan, exacted in 1525, and told 


them plainly, that it were better, that ſome ſhould ſuffer indi- 


gence, than that the King at this time ſbould lach; and there- 
fore beware and reſiſt not, nor ruffle not in this caſe, for it may 
fortune to coſt ſome people their heads. Such was the ſtyle, 
employed by this King and his miniſters, 
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CHAP. inſtigation, Francis put many affronts on the conſta- 


XXIX. 


1523. 


ble, which it was difficult for a gallant ſpirit to en- 
dure; and at laſt he permitted Louiſe to proſecute a 
lawſuit againſt him, by which, on the moſt frivolous 
pretences, he was deprived of his ample poſſeſſions; 
and inevitable ruin was brought upon him. 
BouRBoN, provoked at all theſe indignities, and 
thinking, that, if any injuries could juſtify a man in 
rebelling againſt his prince and country, he muſt 
ſtand acquitted, had entered into a ſecret correſpon- 
dence with the emperor and the King of England x. 
Francis, pertinacious in his deſign of recovering the 
Milaneſe, had propoſed to lead his army in perſon 
into Italy; and Bourbon, who feigned ſickneſs, in 
order to have a pretence for ſtaying behind, intend- 
ed, ſo ſoon as the King had paſſed the Alps, to raiſe 
an inſurrection among his numerous vaſlals, by 
whom he was extremely beloved, and to introduce 
foreign enemies into the heart of the kingdom. 
Francis got intimation of his deſign ; but not bein 
prompt enough in ſecuring ſo dangerous a foe; the 
conſtable made his eſcape!; and putting himſelf in 
the emperor's ſervice, did all the injuries to his native 
country, which his enterprizing ſpirit and his great 
talents for war enabled him to perform. Charles 
profeſſed ſuch regard for him, that he promiſed him 
his ſiſter in marriage, Eleonora, widow to Emanuel, 
King of Portugal; and when the conſtable came to 
Madrid, ſome time after, the emperor received him 
with all the demonſtrations of friendſhip. He ſaid 
to a Spaniſh grandee, that he muſt deſire him, while 
Bourbon reſided in that city, to allow him to take up 
his reſidence in his houſe, as moſt ſuitable to his 
rank and quality. The nobleman replied, with a Caſ- 
tilian dignity, that his majeſty's deſire was to him a 
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ſufficient reaſon ; but he muſt tell him beforehand, CHAP. 
that ſo ſoon as Bourbon departed, he would raze to XXIX. 

the ground the houſe which had been polluted by the ©, 523. 
preſence of ſuch a traitor *. 

TE King of England, deſirous that Francis 
ſnould undertake his Italian expedition, did not 
openly threaten Picardy this year with an invaſion; 
and it was late before the duke of Suffolk, who 
commanded the Engliſn forces, paſſed over to Ca- 
lais. He was attended with the lords Montacute, 24th Aug. 
Herbert, Ferrars, Morney, Sandys, Berkeley, Pow- 
is, and many other noblemen and gentlemen a. 

The Engliſh army, reinforced by ſome troops, Invaſion ? 
drawn from the garriſon of Calais, amounted to a-of France. 
bout 12,000 men, and having joined an equal num- 
ber of Flemings under the count de Buren, they 
prepared for an invaſion of France. The ſiege of 
Boulogne was firſt propoſed ; but that enterprize ap- 
pearing difficult, it was thought more adviſeable to 
leave this town behind them. The frontier of Pi- 
cardy was very ill provided of troops; and the on- 
ly defence of that province was the activity of the 
French officers, who infeſted the allied army in their 
march, and threw garriſons, with great expedition, 
into every town, which was threatened by them. 
After coaſting the Somme, and paſſing Hedin, Mon- 
treuil, Dourlens, the Engliſh and Flemings preſent- 
ed themſelves before Bray, a place of ſmall force, 
which commanded a bridge over the Somme. Here 
they were reſolved to paſs, and, if poſſible, to take 
up winter quarters in France; but Crequi threw 
himſelf into the town, and ſeemed determined to 
defend it. The allies attacked him with vigour and 
ſucceſs; and when he retreated over the bridge, they 
purſued him ſo hotly, that they allowed him not time 
to break it down, but paſſed it along with him, and 
put him to route, They next advanced to Mont- 
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CHAP. fore he ſummoned another. And on pretence of ne- 
XXIX. ceſſity, he levied, in one year, from all who were 


worth forty pounds, what the parliament had grant- 


523. ed him payable in four years“; a new invaſion of 


national privileges. Theſe irregularities were com- 
monly aſcribed to the cardinal's counſels, who, truſt- 
ing to the protection, afforded him by his eccleſiaſ- 
tical character, was leſs ſcrupulous in his encroach- 
ments on the civil rights of the nation. 

THaT ambitious prelate received this year a new 
_ diſappointment in his aſpiring views. The pope, 
Adrian the fixth, died; and Clement the ſeventh, 
of the family of Medicis, was elected in his place, 
by the concurrence of the imperial party. Wolſey 
began now to perceive the inſincerity of the empe- 
ror, and concluded that that prince would never ſe- 
cond his pretenſions to the papal chair. This injury 
was highly reſented by the cardinal; and he began 
thenceforth to eſtrange himielt from the imperial 
court, and to pave the way for an union between his 
maſter and the French King. Meanwhile, he diſ- 
ſembled his reſentment; and after congratulating the 
new pope on his promotion, applied for a continua- 
tion of the legatine powers, which the two former 
popes had conferred upon him. Clement, knowing 
the importance of gaining his friendſhip, granted him 
a commiſſion for life; and by this unuſual conceſſion, 
he in a manner transferred to him the whole papal 
authority in England. In ſome particulars, Wolſey 
made a good uſe of this extenſive power. He erected 
two colleges, one at Oxford, another at Ipſwich, the 
place of his nativity : He ſought, all over Europe, for 
learned men to ſupply the chairs of theſe colleges : 
And in order to beſtow endowments on them, he 
ſuppreſſed ſome ſmaller monaſteries, and diſtributed 
the monks into other convents. The execution of 
this project became the leſs difficult for him, becauſe 
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the Romiſh church began to perceive, that ſhe C HAP. 
over-abounded in monks, and that ſhe wanted ſome XXIX. 
ſupply. of learning, in order to oppoſe the inquiſt- © ? 
tive, or rather diſputative, humour of the new re- 88 
formers. 

Tat confederacy againſt France ſeemed more 
formidable than ever, on the opening of this cam- 
paign i. Adrian, before his death, had renewed the 
league with Charles and Henry, The Venetians 
had been induced to deſert the French alliance, 
and to form engagements for the ſecuring Sforza in 
poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe. The Florentines, the 
dukes of Ferrara and Mantua, and all the powers 
of Italy combined in the ſame meaſure. The em- 
peror in perſon menaced France with a powerful in- 
vaſion on the fide of Guienne: The forces of Eng- | 
land and the Netherlands ſeemed ready to break in- | 
to Picardy : A numerous body of Germans were | 
preparing to ravage Burgundy ; But all theſe perils | 
from foreign enemies were leſs threatening than a 
domeſtic conſpiracy, which had been forming, and 
which was now come to full maturity againſt the 
French monarch, 

CHARLES duke of Bourbon, conſtable of France, 
was a prince of the moſt ſhining merit; and, beſide 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf in many military enterprizes, 
he was adorned with every accompliſhment, which 
became a perſon of his high ſtation. His virtues, 
embelliſhed with the graces of youth, had made 
ſuch impreſſion on Louiſe of Savoy, Francis's mo- 
| ther, that, without regard to the inequality of their 
| years, ſhe made him propoſals of marriage; and meet- 


rr 


ing with a refuſal, ſhe formed ſchemes of unrelent- 
ing vengeance againſt him, She was a woman, falſe, 
deceitful, vindictive, malicious ; but, unhappily for 
France, had by her capacity, which was conſiderable, 
acquired an abſolute aſcendant over her ſon. By her 


| Guicciardini, lib. 14, 


inſtigation, 
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inſtigation, Francis put many aftronts on the conſta- 
ble, which it was difficult for a gallant ſpirit to-en- 
dure; and at laſt he permitted Louiſe to proſecute a 
lawſuit againſt him, by which, on the moſt frivolous 
pretences, he was deprived of his ample poſſeſſions; 
and inevitable ruin was brought upon him. 
BouRBoN, provoked at all theſe indignities, and 
thinking, that, if any injuries could juſtify a man in 


rebelling againſt his prince and country, he muſt 


ſtand acquitted, had entered into a ſecret correſpon- 
dence with the emperor and the King of England x. 
Francis, pertinacious in his deſign of recovering the 
Milaneſe, had propoſed to lead his army in perſon 
into Italy; and Bourbon, who feigned ſickneſs, in 
order to have a pretence for ſtaying behind, intend- 


ed, fo ſoon as the King had paſſed the Alps, to raiſe 


an inſurrection among his numerous vaſſals, by 
whom he was extremely beloved, and to introduce 


foreign enemies into the heart of the kingdom. 


Francis got intimation of his deſign ; but not being 
prompt enough in ſecuring ſo dangerous a foe, the 
conſtable made his eſcape!; and putting himſelf in 
the emperor's ſervice, did all the injuries to his native 
country, which his enterprizing ſpirit and his great 
talents for war enabled him to perform. Charles 
profeſſed ſuch regard for him, that he promiſed him 
his ſiſter in marriage, Eleonora, widow to Emanuel, 
King of Portugal; and when the conſtable came to 
Madrid, ſome time after, the emperor received him 
with all the demonſtrations of friendſhip. He ſaid 
to a Spaniſh grandee, that he muſt deſire him, while 
Bourbon reſided in that city, to allow him to take up 
his reſidence in his houſe, as moſt ſuitable to his 
rank and quality. The nobleman replied, with a Caſ- 
tilian dignity, that his majeſty's defire was to him a 


* Memoires du Bellay, liv. 2. 
I Belcarius, lib. 17. 
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ſufficient reaſon ; but he muſt tell him beforehand, CHAP. 

that ſo ſoon as Bourbon departed, he would raze to XXIX. 

the ground the houſe which had been polluted by the ©, 523. 

preſence of ſuch a traitor “. 
Tux King of England, defirous that Francis 

ſhould undertake his Italian expedition, did not 

openly threaten Picardy this year with an invaſion ; 

and it was late before the duke of Suffolk, who 

commanded the Engliſh forces, paſſed over to Ca- 

lais. He was attended with the lords Montacute, 24th Aug. 

Herbert, Ferrars, Morney, Sandys, Berkeley, Pow- 

is, and many other noblemen and gentlemen a. 

The Engliſh army, reinforced by ſome troops, Inyafion 1 

drawn from the garriſon of Calais, amounted to a-of France. 

bout 12,000 men; and having joined an equal num- 

ber of Flemings under the count de Buren, they 

prepared for an invaſion of France. The ſiege of 

Boulogne was firſt propoſed ; but that enterprize ap- 

pearing difficult, it was thought more adviſeable to 

leave this town behind them. The frontier of Pi- 

cardy was very ill provided of troops; and the on- 

ly defence of that province was the aCtivity of the 

French officers, who infeſted the allied army in their 

march, and threw garriſons, with great expedition, 

into every town, which was threatened by them. 

After coaſting the Somme, and paſſing Hedin, Mon- 

treuil, Dourlens, the Engliſh and Flemings preſent- 

ed themſelves before Bray, a place of ſmall force, 

which commanded a bridge over the Somme. Here 

they were reſolved to paſs, and, if poſſible, to take 

up winter quarters in France; but Crequi threw 

himſelf into the town, and ſeemed determined to 

defend it. The allies attacked him with vigour and 

ſucceſs ; and when he retreated over the bridge, they 

purſued him ſo hotly, that they allowed him not time 

to break it down, but paſled it along with him, and 

put him to route, They next advanced to Mont- 


m Guicciardini, = Herbert, 
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CHAP. didier, which they beſieged and took by capitulati- 
XXIX. on, Meeting with no oppoſition, they proceeded to 


1523. 


the river Oiſe, within eleven leagues of Paris, and 


threw that city into great conſternation; till the duke 
of Vendome haſtened with ſome forces: to its relief. 
The confederates, then, afraid of being ſurrounded, 
and reduced to extremities during ſo advanced a ſea- 
ſon, thought proper to retire. Montdidier was aban- 
doned : And the Engliſh and Flemings went each 
into their own country. 

France defended herſelf from the other invaſions 
with equal facility and equal good fortune Twelve 
thouſand Lanſquenets broke into Burgundy under 
the. command of the count of Furſtenberg. The 
count of Guiſe, who defended that frontier, had no- 
thing to oppoſe to them but ſome militia, and about 
nine hundred heavy-armed cavalry. He threw the 
militia into the garriſon- towns; and with his caval- 
ry, he kept the field, and fo harraſſed the Germans, 
that they were glad to make their retreat into Lor- 
raine. Guile attacked them as they paſled the 
Meuſe, put them into diſorder, and cut off the great- 
eſt part of their rear. 

Tur emperor made great preparations on the fide 
of Navarre, and, tho that frontier was well guarded 
by nature, 1t ſeemed now expoſed to great danger 
from this powerful invaſion which threatened it. 
Charles beſieged Fontarabia, which had fallen a few 
years before into Francis's hands; and when he had 
drawn thither Lautrec, the French general, he raiſed 
the ſiege of a ſudden, and fat down before Bayonne. 
Lautrec, aware of that ſtratagem, made a ſudden 
march, and threw himſelf into Bayonne, which he de- 
tended with ſuch vigour and courage, that the Spani- 
ards were conſtrained to raiſe the ſiege. The empe- 
ror would have been totally unfortunate on this fide, 
had he not turned back upon Fontarabia, and, con- 
frary to the advice of all his generals, ſat down, in 

the 
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the winter ſeaſon, before that city, well fortified and CHAP. 
ſtrongly garriſoned. The cowardice or miſconduct XXIX. 


of the governor ſaved him the ſhame of a new diſ- 
appointment, The place was ſurrendered in a few 
days; and the emperor, having finiſhed this enter- 
prize, put his troops into winter quarters. 


1643. 


So obſtinate was Francis in proſecuting his Italian Italian 
expedition, that, notwithſtanding theſe dangerous wars. 


invaſions, with which his kingdom was menaced 
on every ſide, he had determined to lead in perſon 
a powerful army to the conqueſt of Milan. The 
intelligence of Bourbon's revolt and eſcape ſtopped 
him at Lyons; and fearing ſome inſurrection in 
the kingdom from the intrigues of a man ſo pow- 
erful and ſo beloved, he thought it prudent to re- 
main in France; and to ſend forward his army, 
under the command of admiral Bonnivet. The 
dutchy of Milan had been purpoſely left in a condi- 
tion ſomewhat defenceleſs, with a view of alluring 
Francis to attack it; and no ſooner had Bonnivet 
paſſed the Teſin, than the army of the league, and 
even Proſper Colonna, who commanded it, a very 
prudent general, were in the utmoſt confuſion, It 
is agreed, that if Bonnivet had immediately advan- 
ced to Milan, that great city, on. which the whole 
dutchy depends, would have opened its gates without 
reſiſtance : But as he waſted his time in frivolous en- 
terprizes, Colonna had opportunity to reinforce the 
garriſon, and to put the place in a poſture of de- 
fence. Bonnivet was now obliged to attempt redu- 
cing the city by blockade and famine ; and he took 
poſſeſſion of all the poſts, which commanded the 
paſſages to it. But the army of the league, mean- 
while, was not inactive; and they fo ſtraitened and 
harraſſed the quarters of the French, that it ſeemed 
more likely the latter would themſelves periſh by fa- 
mine, than reduce the city to that extremity. Sick- 


neſs and fatigue and want had waſted them to ſuch a 
Yol Iv. -: [ degree, 
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CHA P.degree, that they were ready to raiſe the blockade; 
XXIX. and their only hopes conſiſted in a great body of 


Swiſs, which was levied for the ſervice of the French 


"AM King, and whoſe arrival was every day expected. 


Tur Swiſs had in that age fo great a ſuperiority 
in the field above almoſt every other nation, and 
had been ſo much courted by all the great poter- 
tates of Europe, that they were become extremeiy 
capricious and haughty, and thought that the fate 
of kingdoms depended entirely on their aſſiſtance 
or oppoſition. Francis had promiſed to this body 
of mercenaries, whom he had hired to join Bonni- 
vet, that ſo ſoon as they arrived in the plains of 
Piedmont, the duke of Longueville ſhould join 
them with four hundred lances, and conduct them 
to the French camp: But by ſome accident Longue- 
ville's march had been retarded, and the Swiſs had 
been obliged to march, without the honour of be- 
ing eſcorted by him. Offended at this neglect, as 
they interpreted it, they no ſooner came within fight 
of the French camp, than they ſtopped, and inſtead 
of joining Bonnivet, they ſent orders to a great bo- 
dy of their countrymen, who then ſerved under him, 
immediately to begin their march, and to return 
home in their company“. 

AFTER this deſertion of the Swiſs, Bonnivet had 
no other choice, but that of making his retreat, 
as faſt as poſſible, into France. He accordiogly 
pur himſelf in motion for that purpoſe; but the 
allies, who foreſaw this meaſure, were ready to 
fall upon his rear. The French army, however, 
after a ſharp action, made good their retreat, though 
not without conſiderable loſs both in officers and 


private men. Among the reſt, fell in this action 


the brave chevalier Bayard, eſteemed in that age 
the model of ſoldiers and men of honour, and de- 


Guicciardini, lib. 15. Memoites du Bellay, liv. 2. 


nominated 
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nominated the knight without fear and without re- CHAP. 
proach. When this gallant gentleman felt his wounds XXIX. 


to be mortal, and could no longer ſupport himſelf 
on horſeback, he ordered his attendants to ſet him 
under a tree, and turn his face towards the enemy, 
that he might die in that poſture. The generals of 
the allies, and among the reſt the duke of Bourbon, 
came about him, and expreſſed their concern for his 


_ preſent condition. © Pity not me,” cried he to 


Bourbon: I die in the diſcharge of my duty: 
“ They alone are the objects of pity, who fight a- 
* gainſt their prince and country ?.” 

Tur French being thus expelled Italy, the pope, 
the Venetians, the Florentines were ſatisfied with 


the advantage obtained over them, and were reſolv- 


ed to proſecute their victory no farther. All theſe 
powers, eſpecially Clement, had entertained a violent 
jealouſy of the emperor's ambition; and their jea- 
louſy was extremely augmented, when they ſaw him 
refuſe the inveſtiture of Milan, a fief of the empire, 
to Francis Sforza, whoſe title he had acknowledged, 
and whoſe defence he had embraced . They all 
concluded, that he intended to put himſelf in poſ- 
ſeſſion of that important dutchy, and reduce Italy 
to ſubjection: Clement in particular, actuated by 
this jealouſy, proceeded ſo far in oppoſition to 
the emperor, that he ſent orders to his nuncio at 
London to mediate a reconciliation between France 
and England, But affairs were not yet fully ripe 
for this change. Wolſey, diſguſted with the em- 
peror, but ſtill more actuated by vain-glory, was 
determined, that he himſelf ſhould have the re- 


nown of bringing about that great alteration; and he 


engaged the King to reject the pope's mediation. A 
new treaty was even concluded between Henry and 
Charles for the invaſion of France. Charles ſtipu- 
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lated to ſupply the duke of Bourbon with a power- 
ful army, in order to conquer Provence and Dau- 
phiny : Henry agreed to pay him a hundred thou- 
ſand crowns for the firſt month; after which, he 
might either chufe to continue the ſame monthly 
payments, or invade Picardy with a powerful army. 
Bourbon was to poſſeſs theſe provinces with the title 
of King; but to hold them in fief of Henry as 
King of France. The dutchy of Burgundy was to 
be given to Charles: The reſt of the kingdom to 
Henry. | | 

THis chimerical partition immediately failed of 
execution in the article, which was moſt eafily per- 
formed : Bourbon refuſed to acknowledge Henry as 
King of France. His enterprize, however, againſt 
Provence, ſtill took place. A numerous army of 
Imperialiſts invaded that country under his com- 
mand and that of the marquis of Peſcara, They laid 
ſiege to Marſeilles, which, being weakly garriſoned, 
they expected to carry in a little time: But the bur- 
geſſes defended themſelves with ſuch valour and ob- 
ſtinacy, that Bourbon and Peſcara, who heard of the 
French King's approach with a numerous army, found 
themſelves under a neceſſity of raiſing the ſiege; and 
they led their forces, much weakened, baffled, and 
diſheartened, into Italy. 

FrANcts might now have enjoyed in ſafety the 
glory of repulſing all his enemies, in every attempt 
which they had hitherto made of breaking into his 
kingdom: But as he received intelligence, that the 
King of England, diſcouraged by his former fruit- 
leſs enterprizes, and diſguſted with the emperor, 
was making no preparations for the invaſion of Pi- 
cardy, his antient ardour ſeized him for the con- 
queſt of Milan; and, notwithſtanding the advanced 
ſeaſon, he was immediately determined, contrary to 
the advice of his wiſeſt counſellors, to lead his army 
into Italy. 
| He 
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He paſſed the Alps at Mount Cenis, and no ſoon- CHAP. 
er appeared in Piedmont, than he threw the whole XXIX. 


Milaneſe into conſternation. There was no army in 


the field able to oppoſe him; and Milan itſelf, though. The King 
affectionate to its duke, was not in the ſame poſture of France 
of defence as laſt year, when blockaded by admiral invades 
Bonnivet. It was almoſt deſtitute of inhabitants: Italy. 


Great numbers had died of the plague; and the 
reſt had fled into the country for ſafety. Francis 
immediately marched to that city, which opened 
its gates to receive him. The forces of the empe- 
ror and Sforza fled to Lodi; and had Francis been 
ſo fortunate as to purſue them, they had abandoned 
that place, and had been totally diſſipated * But 
his ill fate led him to beſiege Pavia, a town of con- 
ſiderable ſtrength, well-garriſoned, and defended 
by Leyva, one of the braveſt officers in the Spaniſh 
ſervice. Every attempt, which the French King 
made to gain this important place, proved fruitleſs, 
He battered the walls, and made breaches , but 
by the vigilance of Leyva, new retrenchments 
were inſtantly thrown up behind the breaches : 
He attempted to divert the courſe of the Teſin, 
which ran by one fide of the city, and defended 
It ; but an inundation of the river deſtroyed in one 
night all the mounds which the ſoldiers, during a 
long time, and with infinite pains, had been erect- 
ing. Fatigue and the bad ſeaſon (for it was now 
the depth of winter) had waſted the French ar- 
my. And the more to diminiſh its force, Francis, 
at the pope's ſolicitation, who now declared, almoſt 


openly, for him, had detached a conſiderable bo- 1525. 


dy, under the duke of Albany, to invade the king- 
dom of Naples. The imperial generals mean while 
were not idle. Peſcara and Lannoy, viceroy of Na- 
ples, gathered forces from all quarters. Bourbon, 
having pawned his jewels for money, went into 


* Guicciardini, lib, 15. Du Bellay, lib. 2. 
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CHAP. Germany, and by his perſonal intereſt, levied twelve 
XXIX. thouſand Lanſquenets, with which he joined the im- 
g perialiſts. This army was advancing to raiſe the 

525. ſiege of Pavia; and the danger to the French be- 
came every day more immincat. 
Tux ſtate of Europe was ſuch, during that age, 
| that, partly from the want of commerce and in- 
duſtry every where, except in Italy and the Low 
Countries, partly from the extenſive privileges ſtill 
poſſeſſed by the people in all the great monarchies, 
and their frugal maxims in granting money, the 
revenues of the princes were extremely narrow, 
and even the ſmall armies, which they kept on foot, 
could not be regularly paid by them. The imperial 
forces, commanded by Bourbon, Peſcara, and Lan- 
noy, exceeded not twenty thouſand men ; they were 
the only body of troops maintained by the emperor 
(for he had not been able to levy any army for the 
invaſion of France, either on the fide of Spain or 
Flanders.) Yet fo poor was that mighty monarch, 
that he could tranſmit no money for the payment of 
this army; and it was chiefly the hopes of ſharing 
the plunder of the French camp, which had made 
them advance, and kept them to their ſtandards. 
Had Francis raiſed the ſiege before their approach, 
and retired to Milan, they muſt immediately have 
diſperſed themſelves; and he had obtained a com- 
plete victory, without danger or bloodſhed. But it 
was the character of this monarch, to become obſti- 
nate in proportion to the difficulties which he en- 
countered ; and having once ſaid he would take Pa- 
via or periſh before it, he was reſolved rather to en- 
dure the utmoſt extremities than depart from this 
reſolution. . 

25th Feb. THE imperial generals, after cannonading the French 

| Battle of camp for ſeveral days, at laſt gave a general aſſault, and 

| Pavia, and hroke into the intrenchments. Leyva ſallied from 


'Y <P 2 the town, and threw the beſiegers into ſtill greater con- 


| of Francis. 
| 5 fuſion, 
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fuſion. The Swiſs infantry, contrary to their uſual CHAP. 
— 


practice, behaved in a daſtardly manner, and deſert- 
ed their poſt. Francis's whole army was put to 
rout; and he himſelf, ſurrounded by his enemies, 
after fighting with the moſt heroic valour, and kill- 
ing ſeven men with his own hand, was at laſt obli- 
ged to ſurrender himſelf priſoner, Almoſt the whole 
army, full of nobility and brave officers, either pe- 
riſhed by the ſword, or were drowned in the river. 
The few, who eſcaped with their lives, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. The imperial generals had 
ſo little authority over their own troops, even after 
this ſignal victory, that Lannoy, apprehenſive leſt 
the Lanſquenets ſhould ſeize Francis as ſecurity for 
the pay due to them, immediately removed him 
from the camp, and ſent him to Pizzighitone. And 
taking advantage of the terrors, which had ſeized 
the pope, the Florentines, the duke of Ferrara, and 
other Italian ſtates, he obliged them, though ſecret- 
ly enemies, to advance money for the ſubſiſtence of 
his army. 

Tur emperor received this news by Pennaloſa, 
who paſſed through France, by means of a ſafe-con- 
duct, which he received from the captive King. The 
moderation, which he diſplayed on this occaſion, had 
it been ſincere, would have done him great honour. 
Inſtead of rejoicing, he expreſſed ſympathy with 
Francis's ill fortune, and diſcovered his ſenſe of 
thoſe calamities, to which the greateſt monarchs are 


expoſed d. He refuſed the city of Madrid permiſſi- 


on to make any public expreſſions of triumph; and 
ſaid that he reſerved all his exultation till he ſhould 
be able to obtain ſome victory over the infidels. 
He ſent orders to his frontier garriſons to commit no 
hoſtilities upon France. He ſpoke of concluding 
immediately a peace on reaſonable terms, But all 
this ſeeming equity was only hypocriſy, ſo much the 
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CHAP. more dangerous, as it was profound. And his ſole 
XXIX. occupation was the forming ſchemes, how, from this 
1 great incident, he might draw the utmoſt advan- | 
ll l tage, and gratify that exorbitant ambition, by which, | 
| in all his actions, he was wholly governed. 
| Tu fame Pennaloſa, in paſſing through France, 
1 carried alſo a letter from Francis to his mother, 
| | whom he had left regent, and who then reſided at 
| || Lyons, It contained only theſe few words, Madam, 
| i all is loſt, except our honour. The princeſs was ſtruck 
| with the greatneſs of the calamity, She ſaw the 
| kingdom without a ſovereign, without an army, 
| 
| 
| 


without generals, without money ; ſurrounded on 
every hand by implacable and victorious enemies: 
| And her ſole reſource, in her preſent diſtreſſes, were 
| the hopes, which ſhe entertained, of peace and even 
| of aſſiſtance from the King of England. 
| Hap the King entered into the war againſt 
| France from any concerted political views, it is evi- 
| dent, that the victory of Pavia, and the captivity 
of Francis, were the moſt fortunate incidents which 
could have befallen him, and the only ones which 
could render his ſchemes effectual. While the war 
was carried on in the former feeble manner, without 
any deciſive advantage, he might have been able 
to poſſeſs himſelf of ſome frontier towns, or perhaps 
| of a ſmall territory, which he could not keep poſ- 
| ſeſſion of, without expending much more than its 
| i value. By ſome great calamity alone, which anni- 
| 
| 
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hilated the power of France, could he hope to 
acquire the dominion of conſiderable provinces, or 
diſmember that mighty monarchy,” ſo affectionate to 
its own government and its own ſovereigns. But as 
it is probable, that Henry had never before carried 
| his reflections ſo far; he was ſtartled at this im- 
Bj! portant event, and became ſenſible of his own dan- 
Will ger, as well as that of all Europe, from the loſs of 
1 a proper counterpoiſe to the great power of Charles. 
I Inſtead 
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Inſtead of taking advantage, therefore, of the diſ C HA P. 
treſſed condition of France, he was determined to XXIX. 


lend her his aſſiſtance in her preſent calamities; and 


as the glory of generoſity, in raiſing a fallen enemy, Henry 
concurred with his political intereſts, he heſitated the embraces 


leſs in embracing theſe new meaſures. 


Sou diſguſts alſo had previouſly taken place be-p,,,ce. 


tween Charles and Henry, and ſtill more between 
Charles and Wolſey; and that powerful miniſter 
waited only for a favourable -opportunity of reveng- 
ing the diſappointments, which he had met with. 
The behaviour of Charles, immediately after the 
victory of Pavia, gave him occaſion to revive the 
King's jealouſy and ſuſpicions of his ally. The em- 
peror ſupported ſo ill the appearance of moderation, 
which he at firſt aſſumed, that he had already 
changed his uſual ſtile to Henry ; and inſtead of 
writing to him with his own hand, and ſubſcribing 
himſelf your aſfectionate ſon and couſin , he dictated 
his letters to his ſecretary, and ſimply ſubſcribed 
himſelf Charles. Wolſey alſo perceived a diminu- 
tion in the careſſes and profeſſions, with which the 
emperor's letters to him were uſually loaded; and 
this laſt imprudence, proceeding from the intoxica- 
tion of ſucceſs, was probably more dangerous to 
Charles's intereſts than the other. 

HEN RV, though determined to embrace new 
meaſures, was careful to ſave appearances in the 
change; and he cauſed rejoicings to be every 
where made on account of the victory of Pavia, 
and the captivity of Francis. He publicly diſmiſſed 
a French envoy, whom he had formerly allowed, 
notwithſtanding the war, to reſide at Londons: 
But upon the regent of France's ſubmiſſive applica- 
tions to him, he again opened a correſpondence 


© Guicciardini, lib. 16. 
4 Du Bellay, liv. iii. Stowe, p. 221. Baker, p. 273. 
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CHAP. with her; and. beſides aſſuring her of his friendſhip 
XXIX. and protection, he cxacted a promiſe, that fhe never 
would conſent to the diſmembering any province of 
325. the monarchy for her ſon's ranſom. With the em- 
peror, however, he put on the appearance of vi- 


gour and enterprize; and in order to have a pre- 
tence for breaking with him, he diſpatched Tonſtal, 
biſhop of London, to Madrid, with propoſals for a 
powerful invaſion of France. He required, that 
Charles ſhould immediately enter Guienne at the 
head of a great army, in order to put him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of that province; and he demanded the 
payment of large ſums of money, which that 
prince had borrowed from him in his laſt viſit at 
London. He knew, that the emperor was in no 
ſituation of executing either of theſe conditions, 
and that he had as little inclination. to make him 
maſter of ſuch conſiderable territories upon the fron- 


tiers of Spain. 


ToxsTarL likewiſe, after his arrival at Madrid, in- 
ſormed his maſter, that Charles, on his part, want- 
ed not complaints againſt England; and in particu- 
lar was diſpleaſed with Henry, becauſe laſt year he 
had neither continued his monthly payments to 
Bourbon, nor 1nvaded . Picardy, according to his 
ſtipulations; that, inſtead of expreſſing his intenti- 
ons to eſpouſe Mary, when ſhe ſhould be marriage- 
able, he had hearkened to propoſals, for marrying 
his niece Iſabella, princeſs of Portugal; and that he 
had entered into a ſeparate treaty with Francis, and 
ſeemed determined to reap alone all the advantages 
of the ſucceſs, with which fortune had crowned his 
arms. 5 | 8 | 


zoth Aug, Tut King, influenced by all theſe motives, conclu- 


ded at Moore his alliance with the regent, and engaged 
to procure Francis his liberty on reaſonable conditionsꝰ: 


© Du Tillet, Recueil des Traites de Leonard, tom. 2. Her- 
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The regent alſo, in another treaty, acknowledged CH Ar. 
the kingdom to be Henry's debtor for one million XXIX. 
j eight hundred thouſand crowns, to be diſcharged in 
| half yearly payments of fifty thouſand crowns : Af- 
ter which, Henry was to receive during his own 
| life, a yearly penſion of a hundred thouſand crowns. 
* Notwithſtanding his generoſity, he could not for- 
bear taking advantage of the calamitous ſituation 
of France, in order to exact this Incrative condition 
} from her. A large preſent of a hundred thouſand 
! crowns was allo made to Wolſey, for his good of- 
fices, but covered under the pretence of arrears dus 
on the penſion granted him for relinquiſhing the ad- 
miniſtration of Tournay. | 
Me aNxnwHILE, as Henry foreſaw, that this treaty 
with France might involve him in a war with the 
emperor, he was alſo determined to fill his treaſury 
by impoſitions upon his own ſubjects; and as the 
e had diſcovered ſome reluftance | in com- 
plying with his demands, he followed the advice of 
Wolſey, and reſolved to make uſe of his preroga- 
tive alone for that purpoſe. He iſſued out commiſ- 
ſions to all tlie counties of England, for levy ing four tant of 
ſhillings i in the pound from the clergy, three ſhillings the l ng 
and four pence from the laity ; and fo uncontronula-lith. 
ble did he deem his authority, that he took no 
care to cover, as formerly, this arbitrary exaction, 
even under the ſlender pretence of a loan. But he 
ſoon found, that he had preſumed too far on the 
paſſive ſubmiſſion of his ſubjects. The people, diſ- 
pleaſed with an exaction beyond what was uſually 
levied in thoſe days, but ſtill more diſguſted with 
the illegal method of impoſing it, broke out in mur- 
murs, complaints, oppoſition to the commiſſioners; 
and their refractory diſpoſition even threatened a 
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general inſurrection. Henry had the prudence to | 
ſtop ſhort, in that dangerous path, into which he 
had entered, He ſent * to all the counties; 


* declaring. 
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CHAP. declaring, that he meant no force by this laſt impo- 
XXIX. ſition, and that he would take nothing of his ſub- 


15256, 


jeas but by way of benevolence, He flattered him- 
ſelf, that his condeſcenſion in employing that diſ- 
guiſe would ſatisfy the people, and that no one 
would dare to render himſelf obnoxious to royal au- 
thority, by refuſing any payment required of him 
in this manner. But the ſpirit of oppoſition was 
once rouſed, and could not ſo eaſily be quieted at 
pleaſure. A lawyer in the city obj=Qting the ſtatute 
of Richard the third, by which bene\olences were 
for ever aboliſhed, it was replied by the court, that 
Richard being an uſurper, and his parliaments facti- 
ous aſſemblies, his ſtatutes could not bind a lawful 
and ab/olute monarch, who held his crown by here- 
ditary right, and needed not to court the favour of 
a licentious populace . The judges even went ſo 
far as to affirm pohttively, that the King might exact 
by commiſhon any ſum which he pleaſed; and the 
privy council gave a ready aflent to this decree, 
which annihilated the moſt valuable privilege of 
the people, and rendered all their other privileges 
precarious. Armed with ſuch formidable authority, 
of royal prerogative and a pretence of law, Wolſey 
ſent for the mayor of London, and deſired to know 
what he was willing to give for the ſupply of his 
majeſty's neceſſities. The mayor ſeemed defirous, 
before he ſhould declare himſelf, to conſult the 
common council ; but the cardinal required, that he 
and all the aldermen ſhould ſeparately confer with 


Himſelf about the benevolence; and he eluded by 


that means the danger of a formed oppoſition. Mat- 
ters, however, went not fo ſmoothly in the country, 
An inſurrection was begun in ſome places; but as the 
people were not headed by any conſiderable perſon, 
it was eaſy for the duke of Suffolk, and the earl of 
Surrey, now duke of Norfolk, by employing perſuaſion 
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and authority, to induce the ringleaders to lay down CH AP, 
their arms, and furrender themſelves priſoners. The XXIX. 


King, finding it dangerous to puniſh criminals, en- 


gaged in ſo popular a cauſe, was determined, not- 


withſtanding his violent, imperions temper, to grant 
them a general pardon ; and he very prudently im- 
puted their guilt, not to their want of loyalty or 
affection, but to their poverty. The offenders were 
brought before the ſtar- chamber; where, after a ſe- 
vere charge laid againſt them by the King's coun- 
cil, the cardinal ſaid, That, notwithſtanding their 
„ grievous offences, the King, in conſideration of 
their neceſſities, had granted them his gracious 


pardon, upon condition, that they would give in 


“ ſureties for their future good behaviour.” Bur 
they replying, that they had no ſureties, the cardinal 
firſt, and after him the duke of Norfolk, ſaid, that 
they would ſtand bound for them. Upon which they 
were diſcharged, | 
These arbitrary impoſitions, being generally im- 
puted to the cardinal's counſels, increaſed the general 
odium, under which he laboured; and the clemency 
of the pardon, being aſcribed to the King, was con- 
ſidered as an atonement on his part for the illegali 
of the meaſure. But Wolſey, ſupported both by roy- 
al and papal authority, proceeded, without ſcruple, 
to violate all eccleſiaſtical privileges, which, durin 
that age, were much more ſacred than civil; and 
having once prevailed in that unuſual attempt of 
ſuppreſſing ſome monaſteries, he kept all the reſt in 


awe, and exerciſed over them the moſt arbitrary ju- 


riſdiction. By his commiſſion as legate, he was im- 


powered to viſit them, and reform them, and chaſ- 


tiſe their irregularities; and he employed his uſual 
agent, Allen, in the exerciſe of this authority. The 


t Herbert. Hall. Stowe, 52 5. Hollingſhed, p. 891. 
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C HAP. religious houſes were obliged to compound for their 
XXIX. ouilt, real or pretended, by giving large ſums to 


the cardinal or his deputy ; and this oppreſſion was 


carried ſo tar, that it reached at laſt the King's ears, 


which weie not commonly open to complaints 
againſt nig facourite. He reproved Wolſey in ſfe- 
vere terms, which rendered him, if not more inno— 
cent, at lcaſt more cautious for the future. That 
haugh:y miniſter had built a ſplendid palace at 
Hai ptun-court, which he probably intended, as well 
as tat of York-place in Weſtminſter, for his own 
uie ; but fearing the increaſe of envy on account of 
this maguihcence, and deſirous to appeaſe the King, 
he made him a preſent of that building, and told 
him, that, from the firſt, he had erected it for his 
ſervice. 

Tun abſolute authority, poſſeſſed by the King, 
rendered his domeſtic government, both over his 
people and his miniſters, eaſy and expeditious : 
The conduct of foreign affairs alone required ef- 
fort and application; and they were now brought 
to ſuch a ſituation, that it was no longer ſafe for 
England to be entirely neutral. The feigned mo- 
deration of the emperor was of very ſhort date; 
and it was ſoon obvious to all the world, that his 
great dominions, far from gratifying his ambition, 
were only regarded as the means of acquiring an 
empire more extenſive. The terms, propoſed by him 
to his priſoner, were ſuch as muſt have for ever an- 
nihilated the power of France, and deſtroyed the 
balance of Europe. He required, that that monarch 
ſhould reſtore to him the dutchy of Burgundy, ufurp- 
ed, as he pretended, by. Lewis the eleventh upon 
his anceſtors ; that he ſhould yield Provence and 
Dauphiny to the duke of Bourbon, to be. poſſeſſed 
by him in full ſovereignty, without fief or homage 
to the crown of France; that he ſhould ſatisfy the 
King of England with regard to the provinces, which 
that prince claimed as his inheritance; and that he 

ſhould 
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or any territory in Italy “. 


ſhould renounce all title to Naples, Milan, Genoa, CH AP. 
XXIX. 


Tusk demands were propoſed to Francis, ſoon "YT 


after the battle of Pavia, While he was detained in 
Pizzighitone ; and as he had hitherto truſted tome- 
what to the emperor's generoſity, the diſappoint- 


ment excited in his breaſt the moſt lively indig- 


nation. He ſaid, that he would rather live and 
die a priſoner than agree to diſmember his king- 
dom; and that, even were he ſo baſe as to ſub- 
mit to ſuch terms, his ſubjects would never permit 
him to carry them into execution. The offers 
which he made for obtaining his liberty, were, 
that he would renounce all claims 1n Italy, rhat he 
would aſſiſt the emperor in recovering the territories 
uſurped upon the empire by the Venetians, that he 
would relinquiſh the homage due by the emperor for 
Artois and Flanders, that he would marry Eleonora, 


the emperor's ſiſter, (for he was now a widower) 


and acknowledge the dutchy of Burgundy to be poſ- 
ſeſſed as her dowry; and to be inherited by hex 
children : 
Fr aNc1s was encouraged to perſiſt in theſe efforts, 
by the favourable accounts, which he heard of 
Henry's diſpoſitions towards him, and of the alarms 
which had ſeized all the chief powers in Italy, upon 


1525. 


his defeat and captivity. He was uneaſy, however, Francis 
to be ſo far diſtant from the emperor with whom removed 
he muſt treat; and he deſired to be removed to Ma- t Ma- 


drid, in hopes that a perſonal interview would ope- 


rate much in his favour, and that Charles, if not in- 


fluenced by his miniſters, might be found poſſeſſed 
of the ſame frankneſs of diſpoſition, by which he 
himſelf was diſtinguiſhed, He was ſoon convinced 
of his miſtake. The ernperor, under pretence of an 
aſſembly of the ſtates at Toledo, kept, during ſome 


h Guicciardini, lib. 16. 4 De Vera hiſt. de Charles V. 
time, 


drid. 
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| CHAP.time, at a diſtance from him; and even after they 
i XXIX. broke up, delayed his viſit to the captive King; 
Ii > feigning a delicacy in that particular, as if his com- 
| * pany, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, before any 
terms were agreed on, would be regarded as an in- 
ſult upon the royal priſoner. Francis, partly from 
want of exerciſe, partly from reflections on his pre- 
ſent melancholy ſituation, fell into a languiſhing ill- 
neſs; which begot apprehenſions in Charles, leſt the 
death of his captive ſnould bereave him of all thoſe 
advantages, which he propoſed to extort from him. 
He then paid him a viſit in the caſtle of Madrid; 
and as he approached the bed in which Francis was 
laid, the ſick monarch called to him,“ You come, 
« Sir, to viſit your priſoner.” © No,” replied the 
il emperor, © I come to viſit my brother, and my 
« friend, who ſhall ſoon obtain his liberty.” He 
{ ſoothed his affliction with many ſpeeches of a like 
nature, which had ſo good an effect, that the King 
daily recovered «, and thenceforth employed him- 
ſelf in concerting with the miniſters of the emperor, 
the terms of this treaty. 

WHILE this negociation advanced ſlowly, fortune 
threw into the emperor's hands a ne opportunity 
of aggrandizing his dominions in Italy. Francis 
Sſorza, impatient that his inveſtiture of Milan ſhould 
þ ſo long be delayed, and that even after it was grant- 
| ed, it ſhould be encumbered with many exorbitant 
| conditions, had endeavoured to ſeduce Peſcara, the 
imperial general, from his fidelity, and to engage 
him in a conſpuacy againſt his maſter. Peſcara 
feigned to enter into the deſign, but having re- 
vealed the whole contrivance, he received orders to 
| take poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe; and Charles made 
1 no ſecret of his intention to try Sforza and forfeit his 
fief, on account of the treaſon, which he had com- 
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mitted againſt his liege-lord and ſovereign l. This CHAP. 
incident retained the Italian powers in cloſer union XXIX. 
with France; and the emperor, by graſping too , 5 
much, found himſelf in danger of loſing all his ad- 
vantages. His apprehenſions were encreaſed, when 
he heard, that Francis had ſent a reſignation of his | 
crown to the regent, and had deſired that the dau- | 
phin might be crowned King ; orders, which, though | 
they were not obeyed, ſhewed his determined reſo- | 
lution never to ſubmit to the unreaſonable terms 

required of him. The chief difficulty of the trea- 

ty was now reduced to the dutchy of Burgundy ; 

and even that territory, Francis had agreed to yield, 

but he ſtill infiſted on firſt recovering his liberty. | 
All mutual confidence was loſt between the two | 
princes; and each feared, leſt advantage ſhould be | 
taken of his ſimplicity, ſhould he firſt execute his 
part of the treaty. 


* 


Ar laſt the emperor was willing to relax of his ri- 1526. 
gour in this particular; and the treaty of Madrid 14th Ja- 
was ſigned, by which, it was hoped, an end would 7" 
be finally put to the differences between theſe great 
monarchs. - The principal condition was the reſtoring 
of Francis's liberty, and the delivery of his two eld- 
eſt ſons as hoſtages to the emperor for the reſtitution 
of Burgundy : It any difficulty ſhould afterwards oc- 
cur in the execution of, this article, with regard to 
Burgundy, from the oppoſition of the ſtates, either 
of France or of that province, Francis ſtipulated, 
that in ſix weeks time, he ſhould return to his priſon, 
and remain there till the full performance of the trea- 
ty. There were many other articles in this famous 
convention, all of them rigorous and ſevere to the 
s flaſt degree againſt the captive monarch ; and Charles 
we diſcovered evidently his intention of reducing Italy, 
as well as France, to ſubjection and dependance. 
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CHAP.time, at a diſtance from him; and even after they 
| XXIX. broke up, delayed his viſit to the captive King; 


——feigning a delicacy in that particular, as if his com- 
* pany, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, before any 
terms were agreed on, would be regarded as an in- 
| ſalt upon the royal priſoner. Francis, partly from 
| want of exerciſe, partly from reflections on his pre- 
| ſent melancholy ſituation, fell into a languiſhing ill- 
| neſs.; which begot apprehenſions in Charles, leſt the 
| death of his captive ſhould bereave him of all thoſe 
| advantages, which he propoſed to extort from him. 
j He then paid him a viſit in the caſtle of Madrid; 
and as he approached the bed in which Francis was 
laid, the ſick monarch called to him, © You come, 
| « Sir, to viſit your priſoner.” © No,” replied the 
emperor, © I come to viſit my brother, and m 
þ « friend, who ſhall ſoon obtain his liberty.” He 
þ ſoothed his affliction with many ſpeeches of a like 
nature, which had ſo good an effect, that the King 
daily recovered «, and thenceforth employed him- 
ſelf in concerting with the miniſters of the emperor, 
the terms of this treaty. 

WHILE this negociation advanced ſlowly, fortune 
threw into the emperor's hands a new opportunity 
of aggrandizing his dominions in Italy, Francis 
Sſorza, impatient that his inveſtiture of Milan ſhould 
ſo long be delayed, and that even after it was grant- 
ed, it ſhould be encumbered with many exorbitant 
conditions, had endeavoured to ſeduce Peſcara, the 
imperial general, from his fidelity, and to engage 
him in a conſpuacy againſt his maſter. Peſcara 
feigned to enter into the deſign; but having re- 
vealed the whole contrivance, he received orders to 
take poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe; and Charles made 
no ſecret of his intention to try Sforza and forfeit his 
fef, on account of the treaſon, which he had com- 
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much, found himſelf in danger of loſing all his ad- 
vantages. His apprehenſions were encreaſed, when 
he heard, that Francis had ſent a reſignation of his 
crown to the regent, and had deſired that the dau- 
phin might be crowned King; orders, which, though 
they were not obeyed, ſhewed his determined reſo- 
lution never to ſubmit to the unreaſonable terms 
required of him. The chief difficulty of the trea- 


ty was now reduced to the dutchy of Burgundy ; 


and even that territory, Francis had agreed to yield, 
but he ſtill infiſted on firſt recovering his liberty. 
All mutual confidence was loſt between the two 
princes; and each feared, leſt advantage ſhould be 
taken of his ſimplicity, ſhould he firſt execute his 
part of the treaty. 


Ar laſt the emperor was willing to relax of his ri- 1526. 
gour in this particular; and the treaty of Madrid 14th Ja- 


was ſigned, by which, it was hoped, an end would 
be finally put to the differences between theſe great 
monarchs. The principal condition was the reſtoring 
of Francis's liberty, and the delivery of his two eld- 
eſt ſons as hoſtages to the emperor for the reſtitution 
of Burgundy : It any difficulty ſhould afterwards oc- 
cur in the execution of this article, with regard to 
Burgundy, from the oppoſition of the ſtates, either 
of France or of that province, Francis ſtipulated, 
that in fix weeks time, he ſhould return to his priſon, 
and remain there til] the full performance of the trea- 
ty. There were many other articles in this famous 
convention, all of them rigorous and ſevere to the 
laſt degree againſt the captive monarch ; and Charles 
diſcovered evidently his intention of reducing Italy, 
as well as France, to ſubjection and dependance. 
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"| CHAP. Marv of Charles's miniſters foreſaw, that Fran- 
XXIX. cis, however ſolemn the oaths, promiſes, and proteſ- 
N — ations exacted of him, never would execute a trea- 
1 1526. a : p 
W ty, winch was ſo diſadvantageous, or rather ruinous 
it: | and deſtructive, to himſelf, his poſterity, and his 
if country. By putting Burgundy into the emperor's 
hands, he gave his powerful enemy an entrance into 
the heart of the kingdom: By ſacrificing his allies 
in Italy, he deprived himſelf of all foreign aſſiſt- 
ance ; and arming his oppreſſor with the whole force 
and wealth of that opulent country, rendered him 
abſolutely irreſiſtable. To theſe great views of in- 
tereſt, were added the motives, no leſs cogent, of 
paſſion and reſentment; while Francis, a prince, who 
piqued himſelf on generoſity, reflected on the rigour 
with which he had been treated during his captivity, 
and the cruel terms which had been exacted of him 
N for the recovery of his freedom. It was alſo fore- 
ö ſeen, that the emulation and rivalſhip, which had 
\ ſo long ſubſiſted between theſe two monarchs, 
| would make him fee] the ſtrongeſt reluctance on 
yielding the ſuperiority to an antagoniſt, who, by the 
whole tenor of his conduct, he would be apt to think, 
had ſhown himſelf fo little worthy of that advantage, 
which fortune, and fortune alone, had put into his 
hands. His miniſters, his friends, his ſubjects, his 
allies, with one voice, would be ſure to ſuggeſt to 
him, that the firſt object of a prince, was the pre- 
1 ſervation of his people; and that the laws of honour, 
which with a private man ought to be abſolutely ſu- 
preme, and ſuperior to all intereſts, were with a fo- 
vereign ſubordinate to the great duty of enſuring the 
ſafety of his country. Nor could it be imagined, 
that Francis would be ſo romantic in his principles, 
as not to hearken to a caſuiſtry, which was ſo plau- 
| {ible in itſelf, and which ſo much flattered all the 
it; paſſions, by which, both as a prince and a man, he 
| was ſtrongly actuated. 
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SUCH was the reaſoning of ſeveral of Charles's CH p. 


miniſters, particularly of Gattinara, his chancellor“, 


who counſelled him to treat Francis with more ge. 


neroſity, and to give him his liberty on ſuch terms, 
as would engage him, not by the feeble band of 
treaties, but by the more forcible tye of honour, to 
a ſtrict and faithful performance. But the em peror's 
avidity prevented him from following this wiſer 
and more honourable council; at the fame time, 
that the proſpect of a general combination of Fa- 
rope hindered him from detaining Francis in capti- 
vity, and taking advantage of the confuſions, v. Mich 
his abſence muſt neceſſarily occaſion in his king em. 
Still ſuſpicious, however, of the ſincerity of his pri- 
ſoner, he took an opportunity, before they parted, 
of aſking him, privately and as a friend, whether 
he ſeriouſly intended to execute the treaty of Ma- 
drid; proteſting, that, in all caſes, he was firmly 
determined to reſtore him to his liberty, and that 
the proſpect of obtaining this advantage necded no 
longer engage him to diſſemble. Francis was too 
well acquainted with Charles's character to truſt to 
the ſincerity of this proteſtation; and therefore re- 
newed his aſſurances of fidelity, and a ſtrict obſcr- 
vance of his word. The emperor replied, that 
Francis was now his beſt friend and ally, but if 
he ſhould afterwards break his engagements, which 
he could not ſuſpect, he ſhonld think himſelf en- 
titled to reproach him with a conduct ſo baſe and 
unworthy : And on theſe terms the two monarchs 
parted, 


XXIX. 
1526. 


FRANCIS, on entering into his own dominions, de- 18th Mat. 


livered his two eldeſt ſons as hoſtages into the hands of 


the Spaniards. He mounted a Turkiſh horſe, and im-Franci: 
mediately putting him to the gallop, he waved his hand recovers 


over his head, and cried aloud ſeveral times, / am yet a, 
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bis liber 
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CHAP. King. He ſoon reached Bayonne, where he was 
XXIX. joy fully received by the regent and his whole court. 


— — 


1526. 


22d May. 


He immediately wrote to Henry; acknowledging 
that to his good offices alone he owed his liberty, 
and proteſting, that he ſhould be entirely governed 
by his councils in all tranſactions with the emperor. 
When the Spaniſh envoy demanded his ratification 
of the treaty of Madrid, now that he had fully re- 
covered his liberty, he waved the propoſal ; under 
colour, that it was neceſſary to aſſemble previouſly 
the States both of France and of Burgundy, and 
obtain their conſent. The States of Burgundy ſoon 
met; and declaring againſt the clauſe, which con- 
tained an engagement of alienating their province, 
they expreſſed their reſolution of oppoſing, even by 
force of arms, the execution of fo ruinous and unjuſt 
an article, The imperial miniſter then required, 
that Francis, in conformity to the treaty of Madrid, 
ſhould now return to his priſon ; but the French mo- 
narch, inſtead of compliance, made public the trea- 
ty, which, a little before, he had ſecretly concluded 
at Cognac, againſt the ambitious ſchemes and uſur- 
pations of the emperor ®. 

Tur pope, the Venetians, and other Italian 
ſtates, who were deeply intereſted in theſe events, 
had been held in the moſt anxious ſuſpence with re- 
gard to the reſolutions, which Francis ſhould take, 
after the recovery of his liberty ; and Clement, who 
ſuſpected, that that prince would never execute a 
treaty ſo hurtful to his intereſts, and even deſtruc- 
tive of his independancy, had very frankly of- 
fered him a diſpenſation from all his oaths and en- 
gagemenis. Francis remained not in ſuſpence; but 
entered immediately into the confederacy propoſed to 
him. It was ſtipulated, by that King, the pope, the 


* Guicclardiui, lib, 19. 


Venetiaus, 
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Venetians, the Swiſs, the Florentines, the duke of CHAP. 
Milan, among other articles, that they would oblige XXIX. 
the emperor to deliver up the two young princes of 
France on receiving a reaſonable ſum of money; 
and to reſtore Milan to Sforza, without farther con- 
ditions or incumbrances. The King of England 
was invited to accede, not only as a contracting 

party, but alſo as protector of the holy league, ſo 
: it was called: And if Naples ſhould be conquered 
7 from the emperor, in proſecution of this confede- 
racy, it was agreed, that Henry ſhould enjoy a 


1526. 


principality in that kingdom of the yearly revenue 
of 30,000 ducats: And that cardinal Wolſey, in 
conſideration of the ſervices, which he had render- 


7 ed to Chriſtendom, ſhould alſo, in ſuch an event, 
t be put in poſſeſſion of a yearly revenue of 10,000 
. ducats. 

3 FRANC1s was extremely deſirous, that the appea- 


' rance of this great confederacy ſhould engage the 

- [FF emperor to relax ſomewhat of the extreme rigour 

1 of the treaty of Madrid; and while he entertained 

- theſe hopes, he was the more remiſs in his warlike 

preparations, nor did he ſend in due time rein- 
ſorcements to his allies in Italy. The duke of 1527. 

„ Bourbon had got poſſeſſion of the whole Milaneſe, 

- FF of which the emperor intended to grant him the 

a inveſtiture; and having levied a conſiderable army 

0 in Germany, he became formidable to all the Itali- 
A an potentates ; and not the leſs ſo, becauſe Charles, 


— 
% 


deſtitute of money, had not been able to remit 
any pay to the forces. The general was extreme- 


"Wh ly beloved by his troops; and in order to prevent 
t thoſe mutinies which were ready to break out every 
o moment, and which their affection alone for him 
e had hitherto reſtrained, he led them to Rome, and 


promiſed to enrich them by the plunder of that opu- 
lent city. He was himſelf killed, as he was plant- Gch May. 
ing a ladder to ſcale the walls; but his ſoldiers, ra- 
„ ther enraged than diſcouraged by his death, mounted 
| to 
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CHAP. to the aſſault with the utmoſt valour, and entering 


the city, ſword in hand, exerciſed all thoſe brutali- 
ties, which may be expected from ferocity excited 


Sack of by reſiſtance, and from inſolence which takes place 


when that reſiſtance is no more. This renowned ci- 
ty, expoſed by her renown alone to ſo many cala- 
mities, never endured in any age, even from the 
barbarians, by whom ſhe was often ſubdued, ſuch 
indignities as ſhe was now conſtrained to ſuffer. The 
unreſtrained maſſacre and pillage, which continued 
for ſeveral days, were the leaſt ills, to which the 
unhappy Romans were expoſed*. Whatever was 
reſpectable in modeſty or ſacred in religion ſeemed 
but the more to provoke the inſults of the ſoldiery. 
Virgins ſuffered violation in the arms of their parents, 
and upon thoſe very altars, to which they had fled 
for protection. Aged prelates, after enduring every 
iadignity, and even every torture, were thrown into 
dungeons, and menaced each moment with the moſt 
cruel death, in order to engage them to reveal their 
ſecret treaſures, or purchaſe liberty by exorbitant 
ranſoms. Clement himſelf, who had truſted for 
protection to the ſacredneſs of his character, and ne- 
glected to make his eſcape in time, was taken cap- 
tive, and found that his dignity, which procured 
him no regard from the Spaniſh ſoldiers, did but 
draw on him the infolent mockery of the German, 
who, being generally attached to the Lutheran prin- 
ciples, were pleaſed to gratify their animoſity by the 
abaſement of the ſovereign pontiff. 

When intelligence of this great event was conveyed 
to the emperor, that young prince, habituated to hy- 
pocriſy, expreſſed the moſt profound ſorrow for the 
ſucceſs of his arms: He put himſelf and all his court 
into mourning : He ſtopped the rejoicings for the birth 


® Guicciardini, lib. 18, Bellay. Stowe, p. 527. 
of 
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however groſs, is able, when ſeconded by authority, 
to impoſe upon the people, he ordered prayers, du- 
ring ſeveral months, to be put up in all the churches 
for the pope's liberty; an event, which, all men 
knew, a letter under his hand could in a moment 
have procured, 

THe concern, expreſſed by Henry and Francis for 
the calamity of their ally, was much more ſincere. 
Theſe two monarchs, a few days before the ſack of 
Rome, had concluded a treaty» at Weſtminſter, in 
which, beſides renewing former alliances, they a- 
greed, to ſend ambaſladors to Charles, requiring him 
to accept of two millions of crowns as the ranſom 
of the French princes, and to repay the money, 
borrowed of Henry; and in caſe of refuſal, the am- 
baſſadors, attended with heralds, were ordered to 
denounce war againſt him. This war, it was agreed 
to proſecute in the Low Countries, with an army 
of thirty thouſand infantry and fifteen hundred men 
at arms, two thirds to be ſupplied by Francis, the 
reſt by Henry. And in order to ſtrengthen the al- 
liance between the princes, it was ſtipulated, that 
either Francis or his ſon, the duke of Orleans, as 
ſhould afterwards be agreed on, ſhould eſpouſe the 
princeſs Mary, Henry's daughter. No ſooner did 
the monarchs receive intelligence of Bourbon's en- 


of his ſon Philip: And knowing that every artifice, CHAP. 


1527. 


terprize, than they changed, by a new treaty, the 29th May. 


{cene of the projected war from the Netherlands to 
Italy; and hearing of the pope's captivity, they were 
farther ſtimulated to undertake the war with vigour 


for the reſtoring his liberty. Wolſey himſelf croſſed 


the ſeas, in order to have an interview with Francis, 


and to concert meaſures for that purpoſe; and he 1th July. 


diſplayed all that grandeur and magnificence, with 
which he was ſo much intoxicated. He was attended 
with a train of a thouſand horſe. The cardinal of 


2 3zoth April, 


Lorraine, 
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CHAP. Lorraine, and the chancellor Alangon, met him at 
XXIX. Boulogne: Francis himſelf, beſides granting to that 
1527. haughty prelate the power of giving in every place, 

where he came, liberty to all priſoners, made a jour- 
ney as far as Amiens to meet him, and even adyan- 
ced ſome miles from the town, the more to honour 
his reception. It was here ſtipulated, that the duke 
of Orleans ſhonld eſpouſe the princeſs Mary; and as 
the emperor ſeemed to be taking ſome ſteps towards 
aſſembling a general council, the two monarchs 
agreed not to acknowledge it, but, during the inter- 
val of the pope's captivity, to govern the churches 
in their dominions, each by his own authority. Wol- 
ſey made ſome attempts to get his legatine power 
extended into France, and even into Germany; but 
finding his efforts fruitleſs, he was obliged, tho' with 
great reluctance, to deſiſt from theſe ambitious en- 

terprizes 1, 

18th Sept. ThE more to cement the union between theſe 

princes, a new treaty was, ſome time after, con- 
cluded at London; in which Henry agreed to re- 
nounce for ever all claims to the crown of France ; 
claims, which might now indeed be deemed chi- 
merical, but which often ſerved as a pretence for ex- 
citing the unwary Engliſh to wage war upon the 

League French monarchy. As a return for this conceſſion, 

ra Francis bound himſelf and his ſucceſſors to pay for 
rance. . 

ever fifry thouſand crowns a year to Henry and his 
ſucceſſors; and that a greater ſolemnity might be 
given to this treaty, it was agreed, that the Parlia- 
ments and great nobility of both kingdoms ſhould 
give their conſent to it. The mareſchal Montmoren- 
cy, accompanied with many perſons of diſtinction, 
and attended by a pompous equipage, was ient over 
to ratify the treaty; and was received at London 
with all the parade, which ſuited the ſolemnity of the 
occalion. The terror of the emperor's greatneſs had 
entirely extinguiſhed the antient animoſity between 

the 

1 Burnet, book 3. coll. 12, 13. 


* due] never took place. 
during that age, diſputed zealouſly which of the 
* monarchs incurred the blame of this failure; but 
all men of moderation every where lamented the 
power of fortune, that the prince the more candid, 
| generous, and ſincere, ſhould, by unhappy incidents, 
| have been reduced to that cruel ſituation, that no- 
thing but the breach of his word could preferve his 
people, and that he muſt ever after, without being 
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the nations; and Spain, during more than a century, CHAP, 


became, tho' a more diſtant power, the chief ob- XXIX. 
— pmmnnd 


ject of jealouſy to the Engliſh. 


Tuls appearance of a cordial union between 


France and England, tho' it added influence to the 
joint embaily which they ſent to the emperor, was 
not able to bend that ambitious monarch to ſubmit 
entirely to the conditions inſiſted, on by the allies. 
He departed indeed from his demand of Burgundy 
as the ranſum of the French princes ; but he re- 
quired, previouſly to their recovery of liberty, that 
Francis ſhould evacuate Genoa, and all the fortreſſes 
held by him in Italy: And he declared his intention 
of bringing Sforza to a trial, and confiſcating the 
dutchy of Milan, on account of his pretended trea- 


ſon. The Engliſh and French heralds, therefore, - 
according to agreement, declared war againſt him, 


and ſet him at defiance. Charles anſwered the Eng- 
Iſh herald with moderation; but to the French, he 
reproached his maſter with breach of faith, remind- 


ed him of the private converſation which had paſſed 
between them at Madrid before their ſeparation, 
and offered to prove by ſingle combat, that that 
! monarch had acted diſhonourably. Francis reta- 
* lated this challenge by giving Charles the lie; and, 

after demanding ſecurity of the field, he offered to 
maintain his cauſe by ſingle combat. 
| ſages paſſed to and fro between them; but tho both 


Many meſ- 


the princes were undoubtedly brave, the intended 
The French and Spaniards, 
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9 CH Ap. able to make a proper reply, bear to be reproached 
ll XXIX. with this infidelity by a rival, inferior to him both 


| 1527. 


in honour and in virtue. 

Bur tho' this famous challenge between Charles 
and Francis had no immediate conſequences with 
regard to theſe monarchs themſelves, it produced a 
conſiderable alteration on the manners of the age. 
The practice of challenges and duels, which had 
been part of the antient barbarous juriſprudence, 
which was ſtill preſerved on very folemn occaſions, 
and which was even countenanced by the civil ma- 
giſtrate, began thenceforth to prevail on the moſt 
trivial occaſions ; and men, on any affront or injury, 
thought themſelves entitled, or even required in ho- 
nour, to take private revenges on their enemies, by 
vindicating their right in ſingle combat. Theſe ab- 
ſurd, though generous maxims, ſhed much of the 
beſt blood in chriſtendom during more than two 
centuries ; and notwithſtanding the ſeverity of law, 
ſuch is the prevailing force of cuſtom, they are far 
from being as yet entirely exploded, 


CHAP. 


= 
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Scruples concerning the King's marriage ——T he King 
enters into theſe ſcruples. —— Anne Boleyn. —— 
Henry applies to the pope for a divorce —— The 

| pope favourable, —— The emperor threaten? him. 

; ——The pope's ambiguous conduct. The cauſe 

evoked to Rome ——Wilſey's fall. Commence- 

ment of the reformation in England. Foreign 
affairs. Molſey's death —— A Parliament. 

Progreſs of the reformation—— A Parliament —— 

King's final breach with Rome. - A Parlia- 


ment, 


| ur, the ſubmiſſive deference, paid CHAP. 
to the papal authority before the reforma- XXX. 
tion, the marriage of Henry the eighth with YC 
Catherine of Arragon, his brother's widow, had not 2 2 
paſſed, without much ſcruple and difficulty. ee 
prejudices of the people were in general bent againſt ing the 

a conjugal union between ſuch near relations; and Kings 
the late King, tho he had ſolemnized the eſpouſals, 8e. 
when his ſon was but twelve years of age, gave 
evident proofs of his intention to take afterwards 

a proper opportunity of annulling them *. He 
ordered the young prince, ſo ſoon as he came of 

age, to enter a proteſtation againſt the marriage * , 

and on his death-bed, he charged him, as his 

laſt injunction, not to finiſh an alliance, ſo un- 

uſual and expoſed to ſuch inſuperable objections. 

After the King's acceſſion, ſome members of the 

Privy Council, particularly Warham, the primate, 

openly declared againſt the reſolution, of compleating 


—_—— — OY TY WEE. 
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= Moriſon's Apomaxis, p. 13. 
> Moriſen, p. 13, Heylin's Queen Mary, p. 2. 
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CHAP. the marriage; and tho' Henry's youth and diſſipa- 
N tion kept him, during ſome time, from entertain- 
, ing any fcruples with regard to the meaſure 

5. which he, had embraced, there happened inci- 
dents, ſi ficient to rouze his attention, and to in- 
form um of the ſentiments, generally entertained 
on tñat ſubject, The ſtates of Caſtile had op- 
poied the emperor Charles's eſpouſals with Mary, 
Henty's C21 ghter; and among other objections, had 
inſiſted o the illegitimate birth of the young prin- 
ceise. A d when the negotiations were afterwards 
opened with France, and mention was made of 
8 her to Francis or the duke of Orleans, 
the biſhop of Tarbe, the French ambaſlador, re- 
vived the ſame objeCtion 4. But tho' theſe events 
naturally raiſed ſome doubts in Henry's mind, there 
concurred other cauſes, which tended much to forti- 
fy his remorſe, and render his conſcience more ſcru- 
pulous. 

TheKing THE queen was older than the King by no leſs 

enters intothan ſix years; and the decay of her beauty, together 

"with particular infirmities and diſeaſes, had contri- 

buted, notwithſtanding her blameleſs character and 

deportment, to render her perſon unacceptable to him. 

Tho' ſhe had borne him ſeveral children, they all 

died in early iniancy, except one daughter; and he 

was the more ſtruck with this misfortune, becauſe the 
curſe of being childleſs is the very threatening, contain- 
ed in the Moſaical law againſt thoſe who eſpouſe their 

brother's widow, The King was actuated by a 

ſtrong deſire of having male iſſue ; With a view to 

that end, it is believed, more than from defire to- 
wards other gratification, he had, a few years before 
this period, made addreſſes to a young lady, Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Sir John Blount; and when ſhe 


ples. 


© Lord Herbert, Fiddes's life of Wolſey. 
4 Rymer, vol. xiv. 192, 203. Heylin, p. 3. 
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bore him a ſon, he expreſſed the higheſt ſatisfaction, CHAP. 


and immediately created him duke of Richmond. 
The ſucceſſion of the crown too was a conſideration, 
that occurred to every one, whenever the lawfulneſs 
of Henry's marriage was queſtioned ; and it was ap- 
prehended, that if doubts of Mary's legitimacy con- 
curred with the weakneſs of her ſex, the King of 


Scots, the next heir, would certainly advance his own 


pretenſions, and might throw the kingdom into con- 
fuſion. The evils, as yet recent, of civil wars and 
convulſions, ariſing from a diſputed title, made great 
impreſſion on the minds of men, and rendered the 
people univerſally defirous of any event, which might 
obviate ſo irreparable a calamity. And the King 
was thus impelled, both by his private paſſions, and 
by motives of public intereſt, to ſeek the diſſolution 
of his inauſpicious, and, as it was eſteemed, unlaw- 
ful marriage with Catherine. 

HENRV afterwards affirmed, that his ſcruples of 
conſcience aroſe entirely from private reflection; and 
that on conſulting his confeſſor, the biſhop of Lincoln, 
he found that prelate poſſeſſed with the ſame doubts 
and difficulties. The King himſelf, being ſo great a 
caſuiſt and divine, proceeded then to examine the 
queſtion more carefully by his own learning and ſtu- 
dy ; and having had recourſe to Thomas of Aquine, 
he obſerved that this celebrated doctor, whoſe autho- 
rity was great in the church and abſolute with him, 
had treated of that very caſe, and expreſsly declared 
againſt the lawfulneſs of ſuch marriages*. The pro- 
hibitions, ſaid Thomas, contained in Leviticus, and 
among the reſt, that of marrying a brother's widow, 
are moral, eternal, and founded on a divine ſanc- 
tion; and tho' the pope may diſpenſe with the rules 
of the church, the laws of God cannot be ſet aſide 
by any authority leſs than that which enacted them. 


* Burnet, F iddes. 
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CHAP. The archbiſhop of Canterbury was next applied to; 
XXX. * and he was required to conſult his brethren : All the 


1527 


r prelates of England, except Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſ- 
ter, declared unanimouſly, under their hand and ſeal, 


that they deemed the King's marriage unlawful f. f 
Wolſey allo fortified the King's ſcruples®, partly with 
a view of promoting a total breach with the emperor, 
Catherine's nephew, partly deſirous of connecting the 
King more cloſely with Francis, by marrying him to 
the dutcheſs of Alergon, ſiſter to that monarch; and 
perhaps too ſomewhat diſguſted with the queen her- 
ſelf, who had reproved him for certain freedoms, un- 
befitting his character and ſtation“. But Henry was 
carried forward, tho' perhaps not at firſt excited, by 
a motive more forcible than even the ſuggeſtions of 
that powerful favourite. 


Anne Bo- ANNE Boleyn, who lately appeared at court, had 


leyn. 


been created maid of honour to the queen; and hav- 
ing had frequent opportunities of being ſeen by the 
King, and of converſing with him, ſhe had acquired 
an entire aſcendant over his affections. This young 
lady, whoſe grandeur and misfortunes have rendered 
her ſo celebrated, was daughter to Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
who had been employed by the King an ſeveral em- 
baſhes, and who was allied to all the principal nobility 
of the kingdom. His wife, mother to Anne, was 
daughter of the duke of Norfolk; his own mother was 
daughter of the earl of Ormond ; his grandfather Sir 
Geoftry Boleyn, who had been mayor of London, had 
eſpouſed one of the daughters and co-heirs of the lord 
Haſtings. Anne herſelf, tho' then in very early 
youth, had been carried over to Paris by the King's 
ſiſter, when ſhe eſpouſed Lewis the twelfth of France; 


f Burnet, vol. 1. p. 38. Stowe, p. 548. 
Le Grand, vol. iii. p. 46, 166, 168. Saunders, Heylin, 
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> Burnet, vol. i. p. 38. Strype, vol. i. p. 88. 
i Camden's preface to the life of Elizabeth. Burnet, vol. i. 
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and upon the deceaſe of that monarch, and the re- HA p. 
turn of his dowager into England, Anne, whoſe ac- XXX. 
compliſhments even in her tender years were always 


much admired, was retained in the ſervice of Claude, 
queen of France, ſpouſe to Francis; and after her 
death, ſhe paſſed into the family of the dutcheſs of 
Alengon, a princeſs of fingular merit. The ex:& 
time, when fhe returned to England, is not certainly 
known; but it was after the King had entertained 
doubts with regard to the lawfulneſs of his marriage 
with Catherine; if the account 1s to be credited, 
which he himſelf afterwards gave of that tranſaction. 
Henry's ſcruples had made him break off all corju- 
gal commerce with the queen; but as he ſtil] ſup- 
ported an intercourſe of civility and friendſhip with 
her, he had occaſion, in the viſits, which he paid 
her, to obſerve the beauty, the youth, the charms of 
Anne Boleyn. Finding the accompliſhments of her 
mind nowiſe inferior to her exterior graces, he even 
entertained the deſign of raiſing her to the throne ; 


and was the more confirmed in this reſolution, when 


he found that her virtue and modeſty prevented all 
hopes of gratifying his paſſion after any other man- 
ner. And as every motive of inclination and policy, 
ſeemed thus to concur in making the King deſirous 
of a divorce from Catherine, and as his proſpect of 
ſucceſs was inviting, he reſolved to make applications 
to Clement, and he ſent Knight, his ſecretary, to 
Rome for that purpoſe. 


1527. 


Thar he might not ſhock the haughty claims Henry ap- 
of the pontiff, it was reſolved not to found the plies to 


application on any general doubts of the papa 


the pope 
| for a di- 


power to permit marriage in the nearer degrees of vorce. 


conſanguinity; but only to inſiſt on particular 
grounds of invalidity in the bull, which Julius had 
granted for the marriage of Henry and Catherine, 
It was a maxim in the court of Rome, that, if the 
pope be ſurprized into any conceſſion, or grant any 


indulgence 


Lenny pmmnd 
1527. 


The pop 
favoura- Jeſs plauſible, the pope was in ſuch a ſituation, that he 


ble 


CHAP. indulgence upon falſe ſuggeſtions, the bull may af- 


he was below twelve years of age; It was alſo af- 


hopes of recovering his liberty on any reaſonable 
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terwards be annulled ; and this pretence had uſually 
been employed, wherever one pope had recalled any 
deed, executed by any of his predeceſſors. But Ju- 
lius's bull, when examined, afforded plentiful matter 
of this kind ; and any tribunal, favourable to Henry, 
needed not want a ſpecious colour for gratifying him 
in his applications for a divorce. It was ſaid in the 
preamble, that the bull had been granted upon his 
ſolicitation ; tho' it was known, that, at that time, 


firmed, as another motive for the bull, that the 
marriage was requiſite, in order to preſerve peace 
between the two crowns; tho'-t is certain, that there 
was not then any ground or appearance of quarrel 
between them. Theſe falſe premiſes in Julius's bull, 
ſeemed to afford Clement a ſufficient reaſon or pre- 
tence for annulling it, and granting Henry a diſpen- 
ſation for a ſecond marriage. 

Bur tho” the pretext for this indulgence had been 


had the ſtrongeſt motive to embrace every opportuni- 
ty of gratifying the Engliſh monarch. He was then 
a priſoner in the hands of the emperor, and had no 


terms, unleſs by the efforts of the league, which 
Henry had formed with Francis and the Italian pow- 
ers, in order to oppoſe the exorbitant ambition of 
Charles. When the Engliſh Secretary, therefore, 
made private applications to him, he received a very 
favourable anſwer; and a diſpenſation was forthwith 
promiſed to be expedited to his maſter l. Soon after, 
the march of a French army into Italy, under the com- 
mand of Lautrec, obliged the imperialiſts to give Cle- 
ment his liberty; and he retired to Orvietto, where 


* Collier, Eccleſ. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 25. from the Cott. Lib. Vi- 
tell. B. 9. 1 Burnet, vol. i. p. 47. 
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the Secretary, with Sir Gregory Caſlali, the King's CHAP. 


reſident at Rome, renewed their applications to 
him, They found him fti!] full of high proſeſſions 
of friendſhip, gratitude, and attachment to the King, 
but not ſo expeditious in granting his requeſt as 
they expected. The emperor, who had got intelli- 
gence of Henry's application to Rome, had exacted 
a promiſe of the pape, to take no ſteps in that af- 
fair before he commur.icated them to the imperial 
miniſters; and Clement, confined by this promiſe, 
and ſtill more overawed by the emperor's forces in 
Italy, ſeemed willing to poſtpone thoſe concefſions 
deſired of him by Henry. Importuned, however, 


-by the Engliſh miniſters, he at laſt put into their 


hands a commiſſion to Wolſey, as legate, in conjunc- 
tion with the arci:biſhop of Canterbury, or any other 
Engliſh prelate, to examine the validity of the King's 
marriage, and of Julius's diſpenſation *: He alſo 
granted them a proviſional d:/penſation for the King's 
marriage with any other perion; and promiſed to 
expedice a decretal bull, annulling the marriage with 
Catherine. Bat he repreſented to them the dange- 
rous conſequences, which muſt enſue to him, if 
theſe conceſſions ſhould come to the emperor's know- 
ledge ; and he corjured them not to publiſh thoſe 
papers, or make any further uſe of them, till his 
affairs were in ſuch a ſituation as to ſecure his liber- 
ty and independance. Ard his ſecret advice was, 


whenever they ſhould find the proper time of open- | 


ing the ſcene, that they ſhould prevent all oppoſi- 
tion, by proceeding immediately to a concluſion, 
by declaring the marriage with Catherine invalid, 
and by Henry's inſtantly eſpouſing ſome other per- 
ſon, Nor would it be fo difficult, he ſaid, for himſelf 
to confirm theſe proceedings, after they were paſled, 
as previouſly to render them valid, by his conſent 


and authority *. 


m Rymer, vol. xiv, p 237. 
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" CHAP. When Henry received the commiſſion and diſ- 
ff XXX. penſation from his ambaſſadors, and was informed 
1 n the pope's advice, he laid the whole matter before 
RD miniſters, and aſked their opinion in ſo delicate 
a ſituation. The Engliſh counſellors conſidered the 
1 danger of proceeding in the manner pointed out to 
i" them. Should the pope refuſe to confirm a deed, 
N which he might juſtly call precipitate and irregular, 
and ſhould he diſavow the advice which he gave in 
ſo clandeſtine a manner, the King would find his 
ſecond marriage totally invalidated ; any children, 
which it might bring him, declared illegitimate; and 
his marriage with Catherine more firmly rivetted 
than ever*®. And Henry's apprehenſions of the pol- 
ſibility, or even probability, of ſuch an event, were 
much confirmed, when he reflected on the character 
and ſituation of the ſovereign pontiff. ? 
CLEMENT the ſeventh was a prince of excellent 
judgment, whenever his timidity, to which he was 
extremely ſubject, allowed him to make full uſe of 
thoſe talents, and that penetration, with which he 
was endowed :. The captivity, and other misfor- 
tunes, which he had undergone, by entering into a 
league againſt Charles, had ſo affected his imagina- 
tion, that he never afterwards exerted himſelf with 
vigour in any public meaſures, eſpecially if the 
intereſts or inclinations of that potentate ſtood in 
oppoſition to him. The imperial forces were, at 
preſent, powerful in Italy, and might return to the 
attack of Rome, which was ſtill defenceleſs, and ex- 
poſed to the ſame calamities with which it had al- 
ready been overwhelmed. And beſides theſe dan- 
gers, Clement found or fancied himſelf expoſed to 
perils, which threatened, ſtill more immediately, his 
perſon and dignity. 


„ Burnet, vol. i. p. 51. 
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er of Clement himſelf, he ſaid, the ſovereign 
pontiff, required limitation; his conduct called aloud 
for amendment; and even his title to the throne, 
which he filled, might juſtly be brought in queſtion. 
That pope had always paſſed for the natural ſon of 
Julian of Medicis, who was of the ſovereign family 
of Florence; and tho' Leo the tenth, his couſin, 
had declared him legitimate, upon a pretended pro- 
miſe of marriage between his father and mother, 
few perſons believed that declaration to be founded 
on any juſt reaſon or authority . The canon law, 


indeed, had been entirely ſilent with regard to the 


promotion of baſtards to the papal throne; but, 
what was ſtill dangerous, the people had entertained 
a violent prepoſſeſſion, that that ſtain in the birth 
of any perſon, was ſufficient ro incapacitate him for 
ſo holy an office. And in another point, the canon 
law was expreſs and poſitive, that no man, guilty 
of ſimony, could attain that dignity. A ſevere bull 
of Julius the ſecond had added new ſanctions 10 
this law, by declaring, that a ſimoniacal election 
ſhould not be endered valid, even by a poſterior 
conſent of the cardinals. But unfortunately Clement 
had given to cardinal Colonna 3 billet, containing 
promiſes of advancing that cardinal, in caſe he him- 
ſelf ſhould attain the papal dignity by his concur- 
rence : And this billet, Colonna, who was in entire 
dependance on the emperor, threatened every mo- 
ment to expoſe to public view. 


s Father Paul, lib. 1. r Ibid. | 
N 2 Wulur 


CHARLES, apprized of the timid diſpoſition of CHAP. 
the holy father, threw out perpetual menaces of ſum- XXX. 
| il; which h ſented 

moning a general council; which he repreſented was 9 * 
neceſſary to reform the church, and correct thoſe h 
enormous abuſes, which the ambition and avarice peror 
of the court of Rome had introduced into every threatens 
branch of eccleſiaſtical adminiſtration. The pow- . 
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CHAP} Wut Charles terrified the pope with theſe me- 
XXX. naces, he alſo allured him by hopes, which were no 


1528. 


leſs prevalent over his affections. At the time when 
the emperor's forces ſacked Rome, and reduced Cle- 
ment to captivity, the Florentines, paſſionate for 
their antient liberty, had taken advantage of his 
rag 2h and revolting againſt the family of Medi- 

„had entirely aboliſhed their authority in Flo- 
rence, ard re-cſ{tabliſhed the former democracy. The 
better to protect themſelves in their freedom, they 
had entered into the alliance with France, England, 


and Venice, againſt the empe *ror; and Clement found, 


that, by this intereſt, the hands of his confederates 
were tied from aſſiſting him in the reſtoration of his 


family; the event, which, of all others, he moſt 


paſſionately deſired. The emperor alone, he knew, 
was able to effectuate this purpoſe; and therefore, 
whatever profeſſions he made of fidelity to his allies, 
he was always, on the leaſt glimpſe of hope, ready 
to embrace every propoſal of a cordial reconcilement 
with that monarchs. 

Tuusk views and intereſts of the pope were well 
known in England; and as the oppoſition of the em- 
peror was foreſeen to Henry's divorce, both on ac- 
count of the honour and intereſts of Catherine, his 
aunt, and the obvious motive of diſtreſſing an enemy, 
it was eſteemed dangerous to take any meaſure of 
conſequence, in expectation of the ſubſequent concur- 
rence of a man of Clement's character, whoſe beha- 
viour contained always ſo much duplicity, and who 
was at preſent ſo little at his own diſpoſal. The 
ſafeſt meaſure ſeemed to conſiſt in previouſly enga- 
ging him ſo far, that he could not afterwards recede, 
and in making uſe of his preſent ambiguity and un- 
certainty, to extort the moſt important conceſſions 
from him. For this purpoſe, Stephen Gardiner, the 
cardinal's ſecretary, and Edward Fox, the King' s al- 


: oth Feb: oner, were diſpatched to Rome, and were ordered to 


ſolicit 
* Father Paul. 
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ſolicit a commiſſion from the pope, of ſuch a nature CH AP. 
as would oblige him to confirm the ſentence of the XXX. 


commiſſioners, whatever it was, and diſable him, on 
any account, to recall the commiſſion, or evoke the 
cauſe to Rome :. 


Bur the ſame reaſon which made the King ſo de- The 
firous of obtaining this conceffion, confirmed the pope'sam- 
pope in the reſolution of refuſing it: He was ſtil] biguous 


determined to keep the door open to an agreement 
with the emperor, and made no ſcruple of ſacrifi- 
cing all other conſiderations to a point which he 
deemed, of all others, the moſt important to his 
own fecurity, and to that of his family. He grant- 
ed, therefore, a new commiſſion, in which cardinal 
Campeggio was joined to Wolſey, for the trial of 
the King's marriage ; but he could not be prevailed 
on to inſert the clauſes deſired of him. And though 
he put into Gardiner's hands a letter, promiſing not 
to recall the preſent commiſſion ; this promiſe was 
found, on examination, to be couched in ſuch am- 
biguous terms, as left him ſtill the power, whenever 
he pleaſed, of departing from it a. 

CaMPEcGlo lay under ſome obligations to the 
King ; but his dependance on the pope was ſo much 
greater, that he conformed himſelf entirely to the 
views of his holineſs; and tho' he received his com- 
miſhon in April, he protracted his departure by fo 
many artificial delays, that it was October before he 
arrived in England. The firſt ſtep which he took, 
was to exhort the King to deſiſt from the proſecution 
of his divorce; and finding that this counſel gave 
great offence, he ſaid, that his intention was alſo to 
exhort the queen to enter into a convent, and that 
he thought it his duty, previouſly to attempt an ami- 
cable compoſure of all differences v. The more to 


t Lord Herbert. Burnet, vol. i. p. 29. in the collett. Le 
Grand, vol. iii, p. #8. Strype, vol. i. p. 93. with App. Ne 23, 
24. &C. v Lord Herbert, p. 221. Burnet, p. 59. 
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CHAP. pacify the King, he ſhewed to him, as allo to the 
XXX. cardinal, the decretal bull, annulling the former 
marriage with Catherine; but no entreaties could 
prevail with him to make any other of the King's 
council privy to the ſecret . In order to atone, in 
ſome degree, for this obſtinacy, he expreſſed to the 
King and the cardinal, the pope's great deſire of 
ſatisfying them in every reaſonable demand; and in 
particular, he ſhowed, that their requeſt for ſuppreſ- 
fing ſome more monaſtries, and converting them 
"Fl into cathedrals and biſhops ſees, had obtained the 
te conſent of his holineſs 7, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1528. 


M Tusk ambiguous circumſtances in the behaviour 
Ik of the pope and the legate, kept the court of Eng- 
hl land in ſuſpence, and determined the King to wait 
N with patience the iſſue of ſuch uncertain councils. 
li 1529 Fortune meanwhile ſeemed to promiſe him a more 
1 ſure and expeditious way of extricating himſelf from 
, his preſent difficulties. Clement was ſeized with a 
fi dangerous illneſs; and the intrigues for electing his 
1 ſucceſſor, began already to take place among the 
Wt cardinals, Wolſey, in particular, ſupported by the 
Wi} intereſt of England and France, entertained hopes 
of mounting the throne of St. Peter“; and it ap- 
pears, thar if a vacancy had then happened, there 
was a probability of his reaching that ſummit of 
his ambition, But the pope recovered his health, 
tho' after ſeveral relapſes; and he returned to the 
ſame train of falſe and deceitful politics, by which 
he had hitherto amuſed the Engliſh court. He till 
flattered Henry with profeſſions of the moſt cordial 
attachment, and promiſed him a ſudden and favou- 
rable iſſue of his proceſs: He ſtill continued his ſecret 
negotiations with Charles, and perſevered in the re- 
ſolution of ſacrificing all his promiſes, and all the in- 
tereſts of the Romiſh religion, to the elevation of his 


* Burnet, p. 58. Y Rymer, vol. xiv. p. 270. Strype, 
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family. Campeggio, who was perfectly acquainted CHAP, 
with his views and intentions, protracted the de- XXX. 


ciſion by the moſt artificial delays; and gave Cle- 
ment full leiſure to adjuſt all the terms of his treaty 
with the emperor. | 

Tux emperor, acquainted with the King's extreme 
earneſtneſs in this affair, was determined, that he 
ſhould obtain ſucceſs by no other means but by an 
application to him, and by deſerting his alliance with 
Francis, which had hitherto ſupported, againſt the ſu- 
perior force of Spain, the tottering ſtate of the French 
monarchy, He willingly hearkened, therefore, to 
the applications of Catherine, his aunt; and pra- 
miſing her his utmoſt protection, exhorted her never 
to yield to the malice and perſecutions of her ene- 
mies. The queen herſelf was naturally of a firm 
and reſolute temper; and was engaged by every mo- 
tive to perſevere in proteſting againſt the injuſtice to 
which ſhe thought herſelf expoſed. The imputation 
of inceſt, which was thrown upon her marriage with 
Henry, ſtruck her with the higheſt indignation : The 
illegitimacy of her daughter, which ſeemed a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence, gave her the moſt juſt concern: 
The reluctance of yielding to a rival, who, ſhe be- 
lieved, had ſupplanted her in the King's affections, 
was a very natural motive. Actuated by all theſe 
conſiderations, ſhe never ceaſed ſoliciting her ne- 
phew's aſſiſtance, and earneſtly entreating an evoca- 
tion of the cauſe to Rome, where alone, ſhe thought, 
ſhe could expect juſtice, And the emperor, in all 
his negotiations with the pope, made the recall of 
the commiſſion, which Campeggio and Wolſey ex- 
erciſed im England, a fundamental article 


1329 


Tux two legates, meanwhile, opened their court 31 May. 


at London, and cited the King and Queen to appear 


before it. They both preſented themſelves, and Trial of 


the King anſwered to his name, when called: But 


* Herbert, p. 225. Burnet, vol. i, p. 69. 
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C HAP. the Queen, inſtead of anſwering to hers, roſe from 
XXX. her ſeat, and throwing herſelf at the King's feet, 
made a very pathetic harangue, which her virtue, 


1529. 


her dignity, and her misfortunes, rendered the more 
affecting. She told him, that ſhe was a ſtranger in 
his dominions, without protection, without council, 
without aiſiſtance ; expoſed to all the injuſtice, which 
her enemies were pleaſed to impoſe upon her: That 
ſhe had quitted her native country without other re- 


ſource, than her connexions with him and his family, 


and had expected, that, inſtead of ſuffering thence 
any violence or iniquity, ſhe was aſſured in them of 
a ſafeguard againſt every misfortune : 'That ſhe had 


been his wife during twenty years, and would here 


appeal to himſclf, whether her affectionate ſubmiſſion 
to his will had not merited other treatment, than to 
be thus, after ſo long a time, thrown from him with 
ſo much indignity : That ſhe was conſcious---he 
himſelf was aflured---that her virgin honour was yet 
unſtained, when he received her into his bed, and 
that her connections with his brother had been car- 
ried no further than the ceremony of marriage : 
That their parents, the Kings of England and Spain, 
were eſteemed the wiſeſt princes of their time, and 
had undoubtedly acted by the beſt advice, when 
they formed the agreement for that marriage, which 
was now repreſented as fo criminal and unnatural : 
And that ſhe acquieſced in their judgment, and 


would not ſubmit her cauſe to be tried by a court, 


whoſe dependance on her enemies was too viſible, 
ever to allow her any hopes of obtaining from them 
an equitable or impartial deciſion v. Having ſpoken 
theſe words, ſhe roſe, and making the King a low 
reverence, ſhe departed from the court, and never 
would again appear in it. 

AFTER her departure, the King did her the juſtice 


to acknowledge, that ſhe had ever been a dutiful and 


d Burnet, vol. i. p. 73. Hall. Stowe, p. 543. 
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affectionate wife, and that the whole tenor of her CHAP.) 
behaviour had been conformable to the ſtricteſt rules XXX. 


of probity and honour. He only inſiſted on his own 
ſcruples, with regard to the lawfulneſs of their 
marriage; and he explained the origin, the pro- 
greſs, and the foundation of thoſe doubts, by which 
he had been ſo long and ſo violently agitated, 
He acquitted cardinal Wolſey of having any hand 
in encouraging his ſcruples; and he begged a ſen- 


tence of the court conformable to the juſtice of his 


cauſe. 

Tux legates, after citing the queen anew to appear 
before them, declared her contumacious, notwithſtand- 
ing her appeal to Rome ; and then proceeded to the 
examination of the cauſe. The firſt point which 
came before them, was, the proof of prince Arthur's 
conſummation of his marriage with Catherine; and 
it muſt be confeſſed, that no ſtronger arguments 
could reaſonably be expected of ſuch a fact after 
ſo long an interval. The age of the prince, who 
had paſſed his fifteenth year, the good ſtate of his 
health, the long time that he had cohabited with 
his ſpouſe, many of his expreſſions to that very pur- 
poſe; all theſe circumſtances form a violent preſump- 
tion, in favour of the King's aſſertion e. Henry 
himſelf, after his brother's death, was not allowed 
for ſome time to bear the title of prince of Wales, 
in expectation of her pregnancy : The Spaniſh am- 
baſſador, in order the better to enſure poſſeſſion of 
her jointure, had ſent over to Spain, proofs of the con- 
ſummation of her marriage* : Julius's bull itſelf was 
founded on the ſuppoſition, that Arthur had perhaps 


had knowlglge of the princeſs: In the very treaty, 


fixing Henry's marriage, the conſummation of the 
former marriage with prince Arthur, is acknowledged 
on both ſides*. Theſe particulars were all laid before 


< Herbert. 4 Burnet, vol, ii. p. 35. 
© Rymer, vol. xiii. p. 81. 
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cerning the extent of the pope's authority, and his 
power of granting a diſpenſation to marry within 
the prohibited degrees. Campeggio heard theſe 
doctrines with great impatience; and notwithſtand- 
ing his reſolution to protract the cauſe, he was often 
tempted to interrupt and ſilence the King's council, 
when they inſiſted on ſuch diſagreeable topics. The 
trial was ſpun out till the 23d of July; and Cam- 
peggio chicfly took on him the part of conducting 
it. Wolſey, tho” the elder cardinal, permitted him 
to act as preſident of the court; becauſe it was 
thought, that a trial, managed by an Italian cardi- 
nal, would carry the appearance of greater candour 
and impartiality, than if the King's own miniſter 
and favourite had preſided in it. The buſineſs now 
ſeemed ta be drawing near to a period; and the 
King was every day in expectation of a ſentence in 
his favour ; when, to his great ſurprize, Campeggio, 
on a ſudden, without any warning, and upon very 
frivolous pretences*, prorogued the court, till the 


The cauſe rſt of October. The evocation, which came a few 
voked to days after from Rome, put an end to all the hopes 


Ome. 


of ſucceſs, which the King had ſo long and ſo anxi- 
ouſly cheriſhed b. 

DuRiNG the time, that the trial was carried on 
before the legates at London, the emperor had by his 
miniſters earneſtly ſolicited Clement to evoke the 
cauſe to Rome; and had employed every topic of 
hope or terror, which could operate either on the paſ- 
ſion or timidity of the pontiff. The Engliſh ambaſ- 
ſadors, on the other hand, in conjunction with the 
French, had been no leſs earneſt in their applicati- 
ons, that the legates ſhould be allowed to finiſh the 
trial; but tho' they employed the ſame engines of pro- 
miſes and menaces, the objects, which they could ſet 
beſore the pope, were not ſo inſtant nor immediate as 


f Burnes; ral. 1 p. 76, 7%. E Herbert, p. 254. 
thoſe 
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thoſe which were held up to him by the emperor “. 


CHAP. 


The dread of loſing England, and of fortifying the XXX. 


Lutherans by ſo conſiderable an acceſſion, made imall 
impreſſion on Clement's mind, in comp ariſon of the 
anxiety for his own perſonal ſafety, and the fond de- 
fire of reſtoring the Medici to their dominion in Flo- 
rence. So ſoon, therefore, as he had adjuſted all 
terms with the emperor, he laid hold of the pretence 
of juſtice, which required him, he ſaid, to pay re- 
gard to the queen's appeal; and ſuſpending the com- 
mithon of the legates, he evoked the cauſe to Rome. 
The legate, Campeggio, had before-hand received 
private orders, delivered by Campana, to burn the 
decretal bull, with which hie was entruſted. 

WoLs:v had long foreſeen this meaſure as the 
ſure forerunner of his own ruin, Tho' he had at 
firſt deſired, that the King ſhould rather marry a 
French princeſs than Anne Boleyn, he had employ- 
ed himſelf with the utmoſt afhduity and earneſt- 


neſs to bring the affair to an happy iuei: He 


was not therefore to be blamed for the unproſperous 
event, which the pope's partiality had produced. 
But he had fiifficient experience of the extreme 
adour and impatience of Henry's temper, who could 
bear no contradiction, and who was wont, without 
examination or diſtinction, to make his miniſters 
anſwerable for the iſſue of thoſe tranſactions, with 
which they were entruſted. Anne Boleyn alſo, who 
was prepoſſeſſed againſt him, had imputed to lum 
the failure of her hopes; and as ſhe was newly re- 
turned to court, whence ſhe had been removed, irom 
a regard to decency, during the trial before the le- 
gates, ſhe had naturally acquired an additional 1n- 
fluence on Henry's mind, and ſhe ſerved much to for- 
tify his prejudices againſt the cardinals, Even the 
queen and her partizans, judging of Wolſey by the 


b Burnet, vol. i. p. 7 i Collier, vol. ii. p. 45. Bur- 
net, vol. i. p. 53. . Cavendiſh, p. 40. 15 
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part which he had openly acted, had expreſſed the 
higheſt animoſity againſt him; and the moſt oppo- 
ſite factions ſeerned now to combine in the ruin of 
this haughty miniſter. The high opinion itſelf, 
which Henry had entertained of the cardinal's capa- 
city, tended to haſten his downfal ; while he impu- 
ted the bad ſucceſs of that miniſter's undertakings, 
not to ill fortune or to miſtake, but to the malignity 
or infidelity of his intentions, The blow, however, 
fell not inſtantly on his head. The King, who pro- 
bably could not juſtify by any good reaſon his aliena- 
tion from his antient favourite, ſeems to have remain- 
ed ſome time in ſuſpence; and he received him, if 
not with all his former kindneſs, at leaſt with the 
appearance of truſt and regard, 

Bur it is found almoſt impoſſible for a high confi- 
dence and affection to receive the leaſt diminution, 
without ſinking into abſolute indifference, or even 
running into the oppoſite extreme of hatred and aver- 
ſion. The King now determined to bring on the 
ruin of the cardinal with a motion almoſt as precipi- 
tate as he had formerly employed 1n his elevation. 
The dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk were ſent to re- 
quire the great ſeal from him; and on his ſcrupling 
to deliver it, without a more expreſs warrant, Hen- 
ry wrote him a letter, upon which it was ſurrren- 
dered, and was delivered by the King to Sir Thomas 
More, a man, who, beſides the ornaments of an 
elegant literature, poſſeſſed the higheſt virtue, inte- 


grity and capacity. 


WorLsEy was ordered to depart from Vork- place, a 
palace which he had built in London, and which, tho 
it really belonged to the fee of York, was ſeized by 
Henry, and became afterwards the reſidence of the 
Kings of England, under the title of Whitehall. All 
his furniture and plate were converted to the King's uſe. 


2 Cayendiſh, p. 4%. 
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Their riches and ſplendour befitted rather a royal than CH Ap. 
a private fortune. The walls of his palace were co- XXX. 
vered with cloth of gold or cloth of ſilver: He had a * 
cupboard of plate of maſſy gold: There were found 529 
a thouſand pieces of fine holland belonging to him. 
All the reſt of his riches and furniture was in propor- 
tion; and his opulence was probably no ſmall induce- 
ment to this violent perſecution againſt him. 

Tur cardinal was ordered to retire to Aſher, a 
country ſeat which he poſſeſſed near Hampton- Court. 
The world, who had paid him ſuch abject court du- 
ring his proſperity, now entirely deſerted him, on 
this fatal reverſe of all his fortunes, He himſelf 
was much dejected with the change; and from the 
ſame turn of mind, which had made him be ſo vain] 
elated with his grandeur, he felt the blow of adver- 
ſity with double rigour”. The ſmalleſt appearance of 
his return to favour threw him into tranſports of joy, 
unbecoming a man. The King had ſeemed willing, 
during ſome time, to intermit the blows, which over- 
whelmed him. He granted him his protection, and 
left him in poſſeſſion of the ſees of York and Win- 
cheſter. He even ſent him a gracious meſlage, ac- 
companied with a ring, as a teſtimony of his affec- 
tion. Wolſey, who was on horſeback when the meſ- 
ſenger met him, immediately alighted; and throw- 
ing himſelf on his knees in the mire, received in that 3 
humble poſture theſe marks of his majeſty's gracious 
diſpoſition towards him *. 

Bur his enemies, who dreaded his return to 
court, never ceaſed plying the King with accounts 
of his ſeveral offences; and Anne Boleyn in 
particular, who bore him no kindneſs, contribu- 
ted her endeavours, in conjunction with her uncle 
the duke of Norfolk, to exclude him from all hopes 
of ever being reinſtated in his former authority, 


u Strype, vol. i. p- 114, 115. App. Ne 31, &c. | N 
n Stowe, p. 547. | 
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CHAP. He diſmiſſed therefore his numerous retinue; and as 
XXX. he was a kind and beneficent maſter, the ſeparation 


paſſed not without a plentiful effuſion of tears on both 


"SIS fades“ The King's heart, notwithſtanding ſome 


leams of kindneſs, ſcemed now totally hardened 


againſt his old favourite. He ordered him to be in- 


dicted in the Star Chamber, where a ſentence was paſ- 
ſed upon him. And not contented with this ſeverity, 
he abandoned him to all the rigour of the Parliament, 
which now, aſter a long interval, was again aſſembled. 


Nov. The houſe of lords voted a long charge againſt Wol- 


ſey, conſiſting of forty-four articles; and accompa- 
nied it with an application to the King for his pu- 
niſhment, and his removal from all authority. Lit- 
tle oppolition was made to this charge in the upper 
houſe : No evidence of any part of it was ſo much 
as called for; and as it conſiſts chiefly of general ac- 
cuſations, it was ſcarce ſuſceptible of any x, The 

articles 


» Cavendiſh. Stowe, p. 549: 

The firſt article of the charge againſt the cardinal is ; his 
procuring the legatine power, which, however, as it was cer- 
rainly done with the King's conſent and permiſſion, could be 
nowiſe criminal. Many of the other articles alſo regard the 
mere exerciſe of that power. Some articles impute to him as 
crimes, particular actions, which were natural or unavoidable to 
any man, that was prime miniſter with ſo unlimited an authority; 
fuch as receiving firſt all letters from the King's miniſters abroad, 
receiving firſt all viſits from foreign miniſters, deſiring that all ap- 
plications ſhould be made thro' him. He was alſo accuſed of 
naming himſelf with the King, as if he had been his fellow, the 
King and I. It is reported that ſometimes he even put his own 
name before the King's, ego et rex meus. But this mode of ex- 
preſſion 1s juſtified by the Latin idiom, It is remarkable, that his 
whiſpering in the King's ear, knowing himſelf to be affected with 
yenereal diſtempers, is an article againſt hin. Many of the charges 
are general and incapable of — Lord Herbert goes ſo far as to 


affirm, that no man ever fell from ſo high a ſtation, who had ſo few 
real crimes objected to him. This opinion is perhaps too favoura- 
ble to the cardinal. Yet the refutation of the articles by Crom- 
wel, and their being rejected by a houſe of commons even in this 

arbitrary 
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articles were ſent down to the houſe of commons; CHAP. 
where Thomas Cromwel, formerly a ſervant of the &. | 
cardinal, and who had been raiſed by him from a 1529. 
very low ſtation, defended. his unfortunate patron 
with ſuch ſpirit, generoſity, and courage, as ac- 
quired him great honour, and laid the foundation 
of that favour, which he afterwards acquired with 
the King. 
Wos v's enemies, finding that either his inno- 

- cence or his caution prevented them from having 
any juſt ground of accuſing him, had recourſe to a 
very extraordinary expedient. An indictment was 
lodged againſt him, that, contrary to a ſtatute of 
Richard the ſecond, commonly called the ſtatute of 
proviſors, he had procured bulls from Rome, par- 
ticularly that inveſting him with the legatine power, 
which he had exerciſed with very extenſive authority. 
He confeſſed the indictment, pleaded ignorance of 
the ſtatute, and threw himſelf on the King's mercy. 
He was perhaps within reach of the law; but be- 
ſides that this ſtatute was fallen altogether into diſ- 
uſe, nothing could be more rigorous and ſevere than 
to 1mpute to him as a crime, what he had openly, 
during a courſe of ſo many years, practiſed with the 
conſent and approbation of the King, and the ac- 
quieſcence of the Parliament and kingdom. Not 
to mention, what he always aſſerted a, and what we 

can ſcarce doubt of, that he had obtained the royal 
licence in the moſt formal manner, which, had he 
not been apprehenſive of the dangers attending any 


arbitrary reign, is almoſt a demonſtration of Wolſey's innocence. 
Henry was, no doubt, entirely bent on his deſtruction, when, on 
his failure by a parliamentary impeachment, he attacked him up- 
on the ſtatute of proviſors, which afforded him ſo little juſt hold 
on that miniſter. For that this indictment was ſubſequent to 
the attack in parliament, appears by Cavendiſh's life of Wolſey, 
Stowe, p. 551, and more certainly by the very articles of im- 
peachment themſelves. Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. iii. p. 42. 
article 7. Coke's Inſt. pt. 4. fol. 89. 
1 Cavendiſh, page 72. 
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oppoſition to Henry's lawleſs will, he might have 
pleaded in his own defence before the judges. Sen- 
tence, however, was pronounced againſt him, That 
% he was out of the King's protection; his lands 
and goods forfeited, and that his perſon might be 
committed to cuſtody.” But this proſecution of 
Wolley, tho' it was not diſagreeable to Henry, was 
carried no {arther, He even granted him his pardon 
for all offences; reſtored him part of his plate and 
furniture; and fill continued, from time to time, 
to drop xpreſſions of favour and compaſſion towards 
him. 

Tus complaints againſt the uſurpations of the ec- 
cleſiaſtics had been very antient in England, as well 
as in moſt other European kingdoms; and as this 
topic was no become popular every where, it had 
paved the way for the Lutheran tenets, and recon- 
cilæd the people, in ſome meaſure, to the frightful 
idea of hereſy and innovation, The commons, 
finding the occaſion favourable, paſſed ſeveral bills, 
reſtraining the impoſitions of the clergy ; one for 
regulating of mortuaries; another againſt the ex- 
actions for the probates of wills"; a third againſt 
non- reſidence and pluralities, and againſt church- 
men being farmers of land. But what appeared 
chiefly dangerous to the eccleſiaſtical order, were 
the ſevere invectives, thrown out, almoſt without 
oppoſition, in the houſe, againſt the diſſoluteneſs of 
the prieſts, their ambition, their avarice, and their 
endleſs encroachments on the laity. Lord Herbert * 
has even. preſerved the ſpeech of a gentleman of 
Grey's-Inn, which is of a very ſingular nature, and 
contains ſuch topics as we ſhould little expect to 
meet with during that period. The member inſiſts 


© Theſe exactions were quite arbitrary, and had riſen to a 
great height, A member faid in the houſe, that a thouſand 
merks had been exacted from him on that account. Hall, fol. 
188, Strype, vol. i. p. 73. P. 293. 


upon 
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upon the vaſt variety of theological opinions, which CHAP, 
prevailed in different nations and ages; the endleſs XXX 


inextricable controverſies maintained by the-ſeveral 
ſets; the impoſſibility, that any man, much lets the 
people, could ever know, much leſs examine, the 
tenets and principles of each ſect; the neceſſity of 
ignorance and a ſuſpence of j.'1gment with regard 
to all theſe objects of diſpute : And upon the whole, 
he infers, that the only religion obligatory on man- 
kind is the belief of one ſupreme Being, the author 
of nature; and the neceſſity of good morals, in or- 
der to obtain his favour and protection. Such ſenti- 
ments would be deemed latitudinarian, even in our 
time; and would not be advanced, without ſome 
precaution, in a public aſſembly, But tho' the firſt 
broaching of religious controverſy might encourage 
the ſceptical turn in a few perſons of a ſtudious diſ- 
poſition ; the zeal, with which men ſoon after at- 
tached themſelves to their ſeveral parties, ſerved ef- 
fectually to baniſh for a long time all ſuch obnoxious 
liberties. _ 

Tur bills for regulating the clergy met with 


ſome oppolition in the houſe of lords. Biſhop 


Fiſher in particular imputed theſe meaſures of 
the commons to- their want of faith; and to a 
formed deſign, derived from heretical and Lutheran 
principles, of robbing the church of her patrimony, 
and overturning the national religion. The duke 
of Norfolk reproved the prelate, in very ſevere, 
and even ſomewhat indecent terms. He told him, 
that the greateſt clerks were not always the wiſeſt 
men. But Fiſher replied, that he did not re- 
member any fools in his time, that had proved 
great clerks. The exceptions taken at the biſhop 
of Rocheſter's ſpeech ſtopped not there. The com- 
mons, by the mouth of Sir Thomas Audley, their 
ſpeaker, made complaints to the King of the re- 


flections thrown upon them; and the biſhop was 
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CHAP. obliged to put a more favourable conſtruction on 
XXX. his words t. 


ON: Henry was not diſpleaſed, that the court of 
529 Rome and the clergy ſhould be ſenſible, that they 


were entirely dependant on him, and that his Par- 
liament, if he were willing to ſecond their inclina- 
tions, were ſufficiently diſpoſed to reduce the power 
and privileges of the eccleſiaſtics. The commons 
gratified the King in another particular of moment : 
They granted him a diſcharge of all thoſe debts, 
which he had contracted fince the beginning of his 
reign : And they grounded this bill, which occa- 
tioned many complaints, on a pretence of the King's 
great care of the nation, and of his employing re- 
gularly all the money, which he had borrowed, in 
the public ſervice. Moſt of the King's creditors 
conſiſted of friends to the cardinal, who had been 
engaged by their patron to contribute to the ſup- 
ply of Henry's demands; and the preſent courtiers 
were well pleaſed to take the opportunity of mulct- 
ing them *. Several alſo approved of an expedient, 
which, they hoped, would ever after diſcredit a me- 
thod of ſupply, ſo irregular and ſo unparhamentary. - 

Tur domeſtic tranſactions of England were at 
preſent ſo intereſting to the King, that they chiefly 
engaged his attention ; and he regarded foreign at- 
fairs only in ſubordination to them. He had de- 
clared war againſt the emperor ; but the mutual ad- 
vantages reaped by the commerce between England 
and the Netherlands had engaged him to ſtipulate a 
neutrality with thoſe provinces; and except by mo- 
ney contributed to the Italian wars, he had in effect 
exerciſed no hoſtilities againſt any of the imperial 
dominions. A general peace was this ſummer eſta- 
bliſned in Europe. Margaret of Auſtria and Louiſe 
of Savoy met at Cambray, and ſettled the terms of 


t Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. iii. p. 59. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 
82. v Burnet, vol. ii. p. 83. 


pacifi- 
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pacification between the French King and the em- CHAP. 
peror. Charles accepted of two millions of crowns XXX. 
in lieu of Burgundy, and he delivered up the two ©, > © 


princes of France, whom he had retained as hoſta- 
ges. Henry was fo generous to his friend and ally 
Francis, that he ſent him an acquital of near 600,000 
crowns, which that prince owed him. Francis's Ita- 
lian confederates were not ſo well ſatisfied as the 
King with the peace of Cambray : They were there 
almoſt wholly abandoned to the will of the empe- 
ror; and ſeemed to have no other means of ſecurity 
left, but his equity and moderation. Florence, af- 
ter a brave reſiſtance, was ſubdued by the imperial 
arms, and finally delivered over to the dominion of 
the family of Medici, The Venetians were better 
treated: They were only obliged to relinquiſh ſome 
acquiſitions, which they had made on the coaſt of 
Naples. Even Francis Sforza obtained the inveſtiture 
of Milan, and was pardoned all his paſt offences. 
The emperor in perſon paſſed into Italy with a mag- 
nificent train, and received the imperial crown from 
the hands of the pope at Bologna. He was but 
twenty-nine years of age; and having already, by 
his vigour and capacity, ſucceeded in every enter- 
prize, and reduced to captivity the two greateſt po- 
tentates in Europe, the one fpiritual, the other tem- 
poral, he attracted the eyes of all men; and many 
prognoſtications were formed of his growing em- 
pire. | 

Bur though Charles ſeemed to be proſperous 
on every fide, and the conqueſt of Mexico and 
Peru now began to prevent that ſcarcity of money 
under which he had hitherto laboured, he found 
himſelf threatened with difficulties in Germany; 


and his deſire of remedying them was the chief 


cauſe of his granting ſuch moderate conditions to 
the powers 1n Italy. Sultan Solyman, the greateſt 
and moſt accompliſhed prince that ever fat on 
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the Ottoman throne, had almoſt entirely ſubdued 
Hungary, had beſieged Vienna, and, though re- 
pulſed, ſtill menaced the hereditary dominions of 
the houſe of Auſtria with conqueſt and ſubjection. 
The Lutheran princes in the empire, finding that 
liberty of conſcience was denied them, had com- 
bined in a league for their own defence at Smal- 
calde; and becauſe they proteſted againſt the votes 
of the imperial diet, they thenceforth received the 
appellation of proteſtants. Charles had undertaken 
to reduce them to obedience; and on pretence of 
ſecuring the purity of religion, he had laid a ſcheme 
of aggrandizing his own family, by extending its 
dominions over all Germany. 

Tur friendſhip of Henry was one material cir- 
cumſtance yet wanting to Charles, in order to ren- 
der his ambitious projects feaſible; and the King 
was ſufficiently acquainted, that the concurrence of 
that prince would at once remove all the difficulties, 
which lay in the way of his divorce; that point, 
which had long been the object of his moſt - earneſt 
wiſhes. But beſides that the intereſts of his king- 
dom ſeemed to require a confederacy with France, 


his haughty ſpirit could not brook a friendſhip im- 


poſed on him by conftraint and as he had ever 
been accuſtomed to receive courtſhip, ſubmiſſion, 
and ſolicitation from the greateſt potentates, he 
could ill bear that dependance, to which this un- 
happy affair ſeemed to have reduced him. Amidſt 
the anxieties with which he was agitated, he was” 
often tempted to break. off all connexion with the 
court of Rome; and though he had been educated 
in a ſuperſtitious reverence to the papal authority, 
it is likely, that his perſonal experience of the 
duplicity and ſelfiſh politics of Clement, had ſerved 
much to open his eyes in that particular. He found 
his royal prerogative firmly eſtabliſhed at home : 
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He obſerved that his people were in general much CHA p. 
diſguſted with clerical uſurpations, and diſpoſed to XXX. 
reduce the powers and privileges of the eccleſiaſtical "Ya 
order: He knew that they had cordially taken part * 
with him in his proſecution of the divorce, and high- 
ly reſented that unworthy treatment, which, after ſo 
many ſervices and ſuch devoted attachment, he had 
received from the court of Rome. Anne Boleyn al- 
ſo could not fail, by her inſinuations, to engage him 
into extremities with the pope, both as it was the 
readieſt way to her attaining royal dignity, and as 
her education in the court of . the dutcheſs of Alen- 
con, a princeſs inclined to the reformers, had alrea- 
dy diſpoſed her to a belief of the new doctrines, 
But notwithſtanding all theſe inducements, Henry 
had ſtrong motives ſtill to deſire a good agreement 
wich the ſovereign pontiff. He apprehended the dan- 
ger of ſuch great innovations : He dreaded the re- 
proach of hereſy : He abhorred all connexions with 
the Lutherans, the chief opponents of the papal pow- 
er: And having once exerted himſelf with ſuch ap- 
plauſe, as he imagined, in the defence of the Romiſh 
communion, he was aſhamed to retract his former 
opinions, and betray from paſſion fuch a palpable in- 
conſiſtency. While he was agitated by theſe contrary 
motives, an expedient was propoſed, which, as it pro- 
miſed a ſolution of all difficulties, was embraced by 
him with the greateſt joy and ſatisfaction. | 
DR. Thomas Cranmer, a fellow of Jeſus-Col- The uni- 
lege in Cambridge, was a man remarkable in rhas es q 
univerſity for his learning, and ſtill more, for the about the 
candour and diſintereſtedneſs of his temper. He King's 
fell one evening by accident into company with marriage. 
Gardiner, now ſecretary of ſtate, and Fox, the 
"King's almoner; and as the buſineſs of the divorce 
became the ſubject of converſation, he obſerved, 
that the readieſt way either to quiet Henry's con- 
ſcience or extort the pope's conſent, would be to 
Ho conſult 
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CHAP. conſult all the univerſities of Europe with regard to 
XXX this controverted point: If they agreed to approve 


1529. 


* 


the King's marriage with Catherine, his remorſes 
would naturally ceaſe; if they condemned it, the 
pope would find it difficult to reſiſt the ſolicitations 
of ſo great a monarch, ſeconded by the opinion of 
all the learned men in Chriſtendom *. When the 
King was informed of the propoſal, he was delight- 
ed with it; and ſwore, with more alacrity than de- 
— that Cranmer had got the right ſow by the 
He ſent for that divine; entered into conver- 
ation with him ; conceived a high opinion of his 
virtue and underſtanding ; ; engaged him to write in 
defence of the divorce ; and immediately, in proſecu- 
tioa of the ſcheme propoſed, employed his agents to 
collect the judgment of all the univerſities in Eu- 
rope. 
Hap the queſtion of Henry's marriage with Ca- 
therine been examined by the principles of ſound 
philoſophy, exempt from ſuperſtition, it ſeemed not 
liable to much difficulty. The natural reaſon, why 
marriage 1n certain degrees 1s prohibited by the civil 
laws, and condemned by the moral ſentiments of all 
nations, is derived from men's care to preſerve purity 
of manners; while they reflect, that if a commerce 
of love were authorized between the neareſt relations, 
the frequent opportunities of intimate converſation, 
eſpecially during early youth, would introduce an uni- 
verſal diſſoluteneſs and corruption. But as the cuſtoms 
of countries vary conſiderably, and open an inter- 
courſe, more or leſs reſtrained, between different fa- 
milies, or between the ſeveral members of the ſame 
family, ſo we find, that the moral precept, varying with 
its cauſe, 1s ſuſceptible, without any inconvenience, of 
very difterent latitude in the ſeveral ages and nations 


Fox, p. 1860, 2d edit. Burnet, vol. i. p. 79. Speed, p. 
769g. Heylin, p. 5. | | 
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of the world. The extreme delicacy of the Greeks, C H A b. 
permitted no converſe between perſons of the two XXX. 
ſexes, except where they lived under the ſame roof; — 
and even the apartments of a ſtep-mother, and her 529. 
daughters, were almoſt as much ſhut up againſt 
viſits from the huſband's ſons, as againſt thoſe from 
any ſtrangers or more remote relations: Hence, in 
that nation, it was lawful for a man to marry, not 
only his niece, but his half ſiſter by the father: A 
liberty unknown to the Romans, and other nations, 
where a more open intercouſe was authorized be- 
tween the ſexes. Reaſoning from this principle, it 
would appear, that the ordinary commerce of life 
among great princes, is ſo obſtructed by ceremony, 
and numerous attendants, that no ill conſequence 
would reſult among them, from the marriage of a 
brother's widow ; eſpecially if the diſpenſation of 
the ſovereign prieſt is previouſly required, in order 
to juſtify what may in common caſes be condemned, 
and to hinder the precedent from becoming too 
common and familiar. And as ftrong motives of 
public intereſt and tranquillity may frequently require 
ſuch alliances between the ſovereign families, there is 
leſs reaſon for extending towards them the full rigour 
of that rule which has place among individuals“. 

Bur 


b Even judging of this queſtion by the ſcripture, to which 
the appeal was every moment made, the arguments for the 
King's cauſe appear but lame and imperfect. Marriage in the 
degree of affinity which had place between Henry and Cathe- 
Tine, is, indeed, prohibited in Leviticus ; but it is natural to | 
interpret that prohibition as a part of the Jewiſh ceremonial "1 
or municipal law: And though it is there ſaid, in the concluſion, 
that the gentile nations, by violating theſe degrees of conſan- 
guinity, had incurred the divine diſpleaſure, the extenſion | 
of this maxim to every preciſe caſe before ſpecified, is ſup- 
poſing the ſcriptures to be compoſed with a minute accuracy 
and preciſion, to which, we know with certainty, the ſacred 
penmen did not think proper to confine themſelves. The deſcent 
of mankind from one comman father, obliged them, in the 
firſt generation, to marry in the neareſt degrees of pour "63h 

| | nſtances 
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CHAP. Bur in oppoſition to theſe reaſons, and many more 


XXX. 


152% 


1530. 


which might be collected, Henry had cuſtom and 
practice on his ſide, the principle by which men are 
almoſt wholly governed in their actions and opinions. 
Marriages with a brother's widow were ſo unuſual, 
that no other inſtance of it could be found in any 
hiſtory or record of any Chriſtian nation; and 
though the popes were accuſtomed to diſpenſe with 
more eſſential precepts of morality, and even per- 
mitted marriages within other prohibited degrees, 
ſuch as thoſe of uncle and niece, the imaginations 
of men were not as yet reconciled to this particular 
exerciſe of his authority, Several univerſities of Eu- 
rope, therefore, without heſitation, as well as with- 
out intereſt or reward e, gave verdict in the King's 
favour ; not only thoſe of France, Paris, Orleans, 
Bourges, Tholouſe, Angiers, which might be ſup- 
poſed to lie under the influence of their prince, ally 


to Henry; but alſo thoſe of Italy, Venice, Ferrara, 


Padua; even Bologna itſelf, though under the im- 
mediate juriſdiction of Clement. Oxford alone 
and Cambridge made ſome difficulty; becauſe 
theſe univerſities, alarmed with the progreſs of Lu- 
theraniſm, and fearing a defection from the holy ſee, 
ſcrupled to give their ſanction to meaſures, whoſe 
conſequences, they feared, would prove ſo fatal to the 
antient religion. Their opinion however, conforma- 
ble to that of the other univerſities of Europe, was at 


Inſtances of a like nature occur among the patriarchs: And the 
marriage of a brother's widow was, in certain caſes, not only 
permitted, but even enjoined as a poſitive precept by the Mo- 
faical law. It is in vain ta, fay, that this precept was an ex- 
ception to the rule; and an exception confined merely to the 
Jewiſh nation. The inference is ſtill juſt, that ſuch a marriage 
can contain no natural or moral turpitude ; otherwiſe God, 
who is the author of all purity, would never, in any caſe, have 


enjoined it. - | 
e Herbert. Burnet. d Wood. hiſt. and ant. Ox. lib. i. 
P- 225. 2 E Burnet, vol. i. P- 6. 
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laſt procured; and the King, in order to give CHAP. 
weight to all theſe authorities, engaged his nobility XXX. 
to write a letter to the pops, recommending his © 
cauſe to the holy father, and threatening him with 9g 
the moſt dangerous conſequences in caſe of a denial 
ol juſtice . The convocations too both of Canter- 
{ bury and York, pronounced the King's marriage in- 
valid, irregular, and contrary to the law of God, 
with which no human power had authority to diſ- 
penſe r. But Clement, lying ſtill under the influence 
of the emperor, continued to ſummon the King to 
appear, either by himſelf or proxy, before his tri- 
bunal at Rome; and the King, who knew that he 
could expect no fair trial there, refuſed to ſubmit to 
ſuch a condition, and would not even admit of any 
citation, which he regarded as a high inſult, and a 
violation of his royal prerogative. The father of 
Anne Boleyn, created earl of Wiltſhire, carried to 
the pope the King's reaſons for not appearing by 
proxy; and as the firſt inſtance of diſreſpe& from 
England, refuſed to kiſs his holineſs's foot, which he 
very graciouſly held out to him for that purpoſe *. 
Tun extremities to which Henry was puſhed, 
both againſt the pope and the eccleſiaſtical order, 
were naturally very diſagreeable to cardinal Wolſey; 
and as Henry foreſaw his oppoſition, it is the moſt 
probable reaſon which can be aſſigned for his con- 
tinuing to proſecute with ſo much rigour his ancient 
favourite. After Wolſey had remained ſome time 
at Aſher, he was allowed to remove to Richmond, 
a palace which he had received as a preſent from 
Henry, in return for Hampton- Court: But the 
courtiers, dreading ſtill his near neighbourhood to the 
King, procured an order for him to remove to his 
ſee of York. The cardinal knew it was in vain to 


f Rymer, vol. xiv. 405. Burnet, vol. i. p. 9g. # Rymer, 
vol. xiv. p. 454, 472+ h Burnet, vol. 1. p. 94. | 
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CHAP. reſiſt: He took up his reſidence at Cawood in York- 


XXX. 


1530. 


28 Nov. 


ſhire, where he Nbered himſelf extremely popular 
to the neighbourhood, by his affability and hoſpi- 
tality ; but he was not allowed to remain long un- 
moleſted in this retreat. The earl of Northumber- 
land received orders, without regard to Wolſey's 
eccleſiaſtical character, to arreſt him for high trea- 
ſon, and to conduct him to London, in order to his 
trial, The cardinal, partly from the fatigues of 
his journey, partly from the agitation of his anxious 
mind, was ſeized with a diſorder which turned into 
a dyſentery ; and he was able, with ſome difficulty, 
to reach Leiceſter- -abbey. When the abbot and 
monks advanced to receive him with much reſpect 
and ceremony, he told them, that he was come to 
lay his bones among them ; and he immediately 
took his bed, whence he never roſe more. A little 
before he expired, he addreſſed himſelf in the fol- 
lowing words to Sir William Kingſton, conſtable of 
the Tower, who had him in cuſtody. © I pray 
% you, have me heartily recommended unto his 
„royal majeſty, and beſeech him on my behalf to 
call to his remembrance all matters that have paſſed 
between us from the beginning, eſpecially with re- 
« gard to his bufineſs with the queen; and then 
« will he know in his conſcience whether I have of- 
„ fended him. 

* He eis a prince of a moſt royal carriage, and 
« hath a princely heart; and rather than he will 
« mils or want any part of his will, he will endan- 
« ger the one half of his kingdom. 
I do aſſure you, that I have often kneeled before 
him, ſometimes three hours together, to perſuade 
him from his will and appetite; but could not pre- 
„ vail: Had I but ſerved God as dligently as I have 


cc 
cc 
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ward that I muſt receive for my indulgent pains 
and ſtudy, not regarding my ſervice to Cod, but 
only to my Prince. Therefore, let me adviſe 
you, if you be one of the privy-council, as by 
your wiſdom you are fit, take care what you put 
into the King's head : For you can never put it 
out again k.“ 


ſerved the King, he would not have given me CHAP 
over in my grey hairs. But this is the juſt re- XXX 


— — 
1530. 


Tuus died this ſamous cardinal, whoſe character Wolſey's 
ſeems to have contained as ſingular a variety as the death. 


fortune to which he was expoſed, The obſtinacy 
and violence of the King's temper may alleviate 
much of the blame which ſome of his favourite's 
meaſures have undergone ; and when we conſider, 
that the ſubfequent part of Henry's reign was much 
more unfortunate and criminal than that which was 
directed by Wolſey's councils, we ſhall be inclined 
to ſuſpect of partiality thoſe hiſtorians, who have en- 


deavoured to load the memory of this favourite with 


ſuch violent reproaches. If in foreign politics, he 
ſometimes employed his influence over the King for 
his private purpoſes, rather than his maſter's inte- 
reſt, which, he boaſted, he had ſolely at heart ; we 
muſt remember, that he had in view the papal 
throne; a dig ity, which, had he attained it, would 
have enabled him to make Henry a ſuitable return 
for all his favours. The cardinal d' Amboiſe, whole 
memory 1s precious in France, always made this apo- 
logy for his own conduct, which was, in fome re- 
ſpect, ſimilar to Wolley's and we have reaſon to 
think, that Henry was well acquainted with the mo- 
tives by which his miniſter was influenced. He te- 
gretted very much his death, when informed of it ; 

and always ſpoke favourably of his memory: A proof, 
that humour more than reaion, or any diſcovery of 


kt Cavendiſh. 
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treachery, had occaſioned his laſt perſecutions againſt 
him. 


A xew ſeſſion of parliament was held, together 
with a convocation ; and the King gave ſtrong proofs 
of his extenſive authority, as well as cf his intention 
to employ it to the depreſſion of the Clergy. As an 
antient ſtatute, now almoſt obſolete, had been made 
uſe of to ruin Wolſey, and render his exerciſe of 
the legatine power criminal, notwithſtanding the 
King's permiſſion; the ſame law was now turned 
againſt the eccleſiaſtics. It was pretended, that 
every one who had ſubmitted to the legatine au- 
thority, that is, the whole church, had violated the 
ſtature of proviſors; and the attorney-general brought 
accordingly an indictment againſt them. The 
convocation knew that it would be in vain to op- 
poſe reaſon or equity to the King's arbitrary will, or 
plead that their ruin would have been the certain 
conſequence of not ſubmitting to Wolfey's com- 
miſſion, which was procured by Henry's conſent, 
and ſupported by his authority. They choſe there- 
fore to throw themſelves on the mercy of their ſo- 
vereign; and they agreed to pay 118, 840 l. for their 
pardon *. A confeſſion was likewiſe extorted from 
them, that the King was the protector and the ſu- 
preme head of the church and clergy of England, 
though ſome of them had the dexterity to get a 
clauſe inſerted, which invalidated the whole ſubmiſ- 
lion, and which ran in theſe terms, in /o far as 1s 
permitted by the law of Chriſt. 

Tu commons, finding that a pardon was granted 
the clergy, began to be apprehenſive for themſelves, leſt 
either they ſhould afterwards be brought into trouble, 


1 Antiq. Brit. Eccleſ p. 325. Burnet, vol. i. p. 106. 
* Hollingſhed, P- 923. ey rg P 
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on account of their ſubmiſſion to the legatine court, CH AP. 
or a ſupply be extorted from them, in return for XXX. 
their pardon. They therefore petitioned the King, 
to grant a remiſſion to his lay ſubjects; but met 
with a repulſe. He told them, that, if he ever 
pleaſed to forgive their offence, it would be from 
his own goodneſs, not from their application, leſt he 
ſhould ſeem to be compelled to it. Some time af- 
ter, when they deſpaired of obtaining this conceſſion, 
he was pleaſed to iſſue a pardon to the laity; and 
the commons expreſſed great gratitude for this act 
of clemency ”. 


1531. 


By the ſtrict execution of the ſtatute of provi- 1532. 
ſors, a great part of the profit, and ſtill more of 
the power, of the court of Rome was cut off; and 
the connexions between the pope and the Engliſh 
clergy were, in ſome meaſure, diſſolved. The next 
ſeſſion found both King and Parliament in the 
ſame diſpoſitions, An act was paſſed againſt levy- 15th Jan. 
ing the annates or firſt fruits“; being a year's rent 
of all the biſhoprics that fell vacant : A tax which Progreſs 
was impoſed by the court of Rome for granting of the re- 
bulls to the new prelates, and which was found to formation. 
amount to conſiderable ſums. Since the fecond 
of Henry the ſeventh, no leſs than one hundred 
and. ſixty thouſand pounds had been tranſmitted to 
Rome, on account of this claim ; which the Parlia- 
ment, therefore, reduced to five per cent. of all 
the epiſcopal benefices. The better to keep the 
pope in awe, the King was entruſted with a power 
of regulating - theſe payments, and of confirming 
or infringing this act at his pleaſure: And it was 
voted, that any cenſures which ſhould be paſſed by 
the court of Rome, on account of that law, ſhould 
be entirely diſregarded, and that maſs ſhould be 


= Hall's chronicle. Hollingſhed, p. 923. Baker, p. 208. 
o Burnet, vol. i. Collect. Ne. 41. Strype, vol. i. p. 144. 


ſaid, 
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CHAP.faid, and the ſacraments adminiſtered, as if no ſuch 


XXX. 


ones had been iſſued. 


—— Tris ſeſſion the commons preferred to the King, 


1532. 


ro April. 


a long complaint againſt the abuſes and oppreſſions 
of the eccleſiaſtical courts; and they were proceed- 
ing to enact laws for remedying them, when a dif- 
ference aroſe, which put an end to the ſeſſion, be- 
fore the Parliament had finiſned all their buſineſs. 
It was become a cuſtom for men to make ſuch ſet- 
ticments, or truſt deeds, of their land by will, that 
they defrauded, not only the King, but all other 
lords, of their wards, marriages, and reliefs; and 
by the ſame artifice the King was deprived of his 
primier ſeiſin, and the profits of the livery, which 
were no inconſiderable branches of the revenue. 
Henry made a bill be drawn to moderate, not re- 
medy altogether, this abuſe: He was contented, 
that every man ſhould have the liberty of diſpoſing 
in this manner of the half of his land; and he 
told the Parliament in plain terms, If they would 
e not take a reaſonable thing, when it was offered, 
* he would ſearch out the extremity of the law ; 
“and then would not offer them ſo much again.” 
The lords came willingly into his terms; but the 
commons rejected the bil: A ſingular inſtance, where 
Henry might ſee, that his power and authority, tho 
extenſive, had yet ſome boundaries. The commons, 
however, found reaſon to repent of their victory. 
The King made good his threats: He called toge- 
ther the judges and ableſt lawyers, who argued the 
queſtion in chancery ; and it was decided, that a 
man could not by law bequeath any part of his lands, 
in prejudice of his heir?, 

Tux Parliament being again aſſembled after a ſhort 
prorogation, the King cauſed the two oaths to be read 


y Burnet, vol. i. p. 116. Hall. Parliamentary hiſtory. 
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to them, that which the biſhops took to the pope, CHAP. 
and that to the King, on their inſtallation; and as XXX. 

a contradiction might be ſuſpected between them, 
while the prelates ſeemed to ſwear allegiance to two 
ſovereigns , the Parliament ſhewed their intention 
of aboliſhing the oath to the pope, when their pro- 
ceedings were ſuddenly ſtopped by the» breaking 
out of the plague at Weſtminſter, which occaſioned 
a prorogation. It is remarkable, than one Temſe 
ventured this ſeſſion to move, that the Houſe ſhould 
addreſs the King, to take back the queen, and ſtop 
the proſecution of his divorce. This motion occa- 
ſioned the King to ſend for Audley, the Speaker; 
and to explain to him the ſcruples with which his 
conſcience had fo long been agitated ; ſcruples, he 
ſaid, which had proceeded from no wanton appe- 
tite, which had ariſen after the fervours of youth 
were paſt, and which were confirmed by the concur- 
ring ſentiments of all the learned ſocieties in Eu- 
rope. Except in Spain and Portugal, he added, it 
was never heard of, that any man had eſpouſed 
two ſiſters; but he himſelf had the misfortune, he 
believed, to be the firſt chriſtian man who had ever 
married his brother's widow", 

AFTER the prorogation, Sir Thomas More, the 
chancellor, foreſeeing that all the meaſures of the 
King and Parliament tended to a breach with the 
church of Rome, and to an alteration of religion, 
which his principles would not permit him to con- 
cur with, deſired leave to reſign the ſeals; and he 
deſcended from this high ſtation with more joy and 
alacrity than he had mounted up to it. The auſte- 
rity of this man's virtue, and the ſanctity of his 
manners, had nowiſe encroached on the gentleneſs of 
his temper, nor even diminiſhed that frolic and gaiety 


1532. 
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CHAP. to which he was naturally inclined. He ſported with 


all the varieties of fortune into which he was thrown, 

and neither the pride naturally attending a high ſta- 
tion, nor the melancholy incident to poverty and 
retreat, could ever lay hold of his ſerene and equal 
ſpirit. While his family diſcovered ſymptoms of 
forrow on- laying down the grandeur and magnifi- 
cence to which they had been accuſtomed, he drew 
a ſubje& of mirth from their diſtreſſes; and made 
them aſhamed of loſing even a *moment's chearful- 
neſs, on account of ſuch trivial misfortunes. The 


| King, who had entertained a high opinion of his 


virtue, admitted his reſignation with ſome difficulty; 
and he beſtowed the ſeals ſoon after on Sir Thomas 
Audley. 

DukiNG theſe tranſactions in England, and theſe 
invaſions of the papal and eccleſiaſtical authority, 
the court of Rome were not without ſolicitude; 
and they entertained very juſt apprehenſions of 
loſing entirely their authority in England; the king- 
dom, which, of all others, had long been moſt 
devoted to the holy ſee, and which had yielded it 
the moſt ample revenue. While the imperial car- 
dinals puthed Clement to proceed to extremities 
againſt the King, his more moderate and impartial 
counſellors repreſented to him the indignity of his 
proceedings; that a great monarch, who had ſigna- 
lized himſelf, both by his pen and his ſword, in 
the pope's cauſe, ſhould be denied a favour, which 
he demanded on ſuch juſt grounds, and which had 
ſcarce ever before been refuſed to any perſon of 
his rank and ſtation. Notwithſtanding theſe remon- 
ſtrances, the Queen's appeal was received at Rome; 
the King was cited to appear; and ſeveral conſiſto- 
ries were held, to examine the yalidity of their mar- 
riage. Henry was determined not to ſend any proxy 
to plead his cauſe before this court: He only diſ- 
patched Sir Edward Karne and Dr. Bonner, in quality 


of 
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of excuſators, ſo they were called, to carry his apo- CHAP, 
logy, for not paying that deference to the papal au- XXX. 
thority. The prerogatives of his crown, he Ina 
muſt be ſacrificed, if he allowed of appeals from 532 
his own kingdom; and as the queſtion regarded 
conſcience, not power or intereſt, no proxy could 
ſapply his place, or convey that ſatisfaction which 

the dictates of his own mind could alone confer. 

In order to ſupport himſelf in this meaſure, and tober 
add greater ſecurity to his defection from Rome, 

he procured an interview with Francis at Boulogne 

and Calais, where he renewed his perſonal friend- 

ſhip, as well as public alliance, with that monarch, 

and concerted all meaſures for their mutual defence. 

He even employed arguments, by which, he be- 
lieved, he had perſuaded Francis to imitate his ex- 
ample in withdrawing his obedience from the biſhop 

of Rome, and adminiſtering eccleſiaſtical affairs 
without having farther recourſe to that ſee. And be- 

ing now fully determined in his own mind, as well 

as reſolute to ſtand all conſequences, he privately 
celebrated his marriage with Anne Boleyn, whom 14th Nov: 
he had created marchioneſs of Pembroke. Rou- 
land Lee, ſoon after raiſed to the biſhopric of Co- 
ventry, officiated at the marriage. The duke of 
Norfolk, uncle to the new Queen, her father, mo- 
ther, and brother, together with Dr. Cranmer, were 
preſent at the ceremony . Anne became pregnant 
ſoon after her marriage; and this event, both gave 
great joy to the King, and was regarded by the peo- 
ple as a ſtrong proof of the Queen's former modeſ- 
ty and virtue. pt 


Tur Parliament was again aſſembled; and Henry, 133. 


in conjunction with the great council of the nation, & pip. 


proceeded ſtill in thoſe gradual and ſecure ſteps, by ment. 


. Herbert, 340, 341. 
Vol. IV. 1 which 
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CHAP. which they looſened their connexions with the ſee 


XXX, 


1533. 


12th 
April, 


of Rome, and repreſſed the uſurpations of the Ro- 
man pontiff. An act was made againſt all appeals 
to Rome in cauſes of matrimony, divorces, wills, 
and other ſuits cognizable in eccleſiaſtical courts; ap- 
peals eſteemed difhonourable to the kingdom, by 
ſubjecting it to a foreign juriſdiction; and found to 
be infinitely vexatious, by the expence and the delay 
of juſtice, which neceſſarily attended them ©. The 
more to ſhew his diſregard to the pope, Henry, find- 
ing the new Queen's pregnancy to advance, public- 
ly owned his marriage; and in order to remove all 
doubts with regard to its lawfulneſs, he prepared 
meaſures for declaring, by a formal ſentence, the in- 
validity of his former marriage with Catherine: A 
ſentence which ought naturally to have preceded his 
eſpouſals of Anne a. | 

Tur King, notwithſtanding his ſcruples and re- 
morſes on account of his firſt marriage, had always 
treated Catherine with reſpect and diſtinction ; and 
he endeavoured, by every ſoft and perſuaſive art, 
to engage her to depart from her appeal to Rome, 
and her oppoſition to his divorce. Finding her ob- 
ſtinate in maintaining the juſtice of her cauſe, he 
had totally forborne all viſits and intercourſe with 
her; and had deſired her to make choice of any one 
of his palaces in- which ſhe ſhould pleaſe to reſide. 
She had fixed her court for ſome time at Amphill 
near Dunſtable; and it was in this latter town that 
Cranmer, now created archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


toth May. on the death of Warham®, was appointed to open 
7 PP Pe! 


his 


t 24 Hen. VIII. c. 12. u Collier, vol. ii. p. 31. and 


Records, Ne 8. 


* Biſhop Burnet has given us an account of the number of bulls 
requiſite for Cranmer's inſtallation. By one bull, directed to the 
King, he is, upon the royal nomination, made archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. By a ſecond, directed to himſelf, he is made archbiſhop. 


By 
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his court for examining the validity of her marriage. C HAP. 


The near neighbourhood of the place was che- 
ſen in order to deprive her of all plea of igno- 
rance; and as ſhe made no anſwer to the ci— 
tation, neither by herſelf nor proxy, ſhe was de- 
clared contumacious; and the primate proceeded to 
the examination of the cauſe. The evidences of 
Arthur's conſummation of the marriage were pro- 
duced; the opinions of the univerſities were read; 
together with the judgment pronounced two years 
before by the convocations both of Canterbury and 
Vork; and after theſe preparatory ſteps, Cranmer 


proceeded to a ſentence, and annulled the King's 


marriage with Catherine as unlawful and invalid. 
By a ſubſequent ſentence, he ratified the marriage 
with Anne Boleyn, who ſoon after was publicly 
crowned Queen, with all the pomp and dignity 


XXX. 


1.533* 


ſuited to that ceremony . To complete the King's 7 Sept. 


ſatisfaction, on the concluſion of this intricate 
and vexatious affair, ſhe was ſafely delivered of a 


By a third, he is abſolved from all cenſures. A fourth, is to 
the ſuffragans, requiring them to receive and acknowledge him 
as archbiſhop. A fifth to the dean and chapter, to the ſame 
purpoſe. A ſixth to the clergy of Canterbury. A ſeventh to 
all the laity in his ſee. An eighth to all that held lands of it. 
By a ninth he was ordained to be conſecrated, taking the oath 
that was in the pontifical. By a tenth bull the pall was ſent 
him. By an eleventh, the archbiſhop of York, and the bihop 
of London, were required to put it on him. Theſe were ſo 
many artifices to draw fees to offices, which tlie popes had e- 
rected, and diſpoſed of for money, It may be worth obſc: ving, 
that Cranmer, before he took the oath to the pope, made a 

roteſtation, that he did not intend thereby to reſtrain himſelf 
Nom any thing that he was bound to, either by his duty to 
God, the King, or the country ; and that he renounced every 
thing in it that was aper to any of theſe. This device was 


the invention of ſome caſuiſt, and not very compatible with 


that ſtrict ſincerity, and that ſcrupulous conſcience, of which 
Cranmer made profeſſion. Collier, vol. ii. in Coll. No. 22. 
Burnet, vol. i. p. 128, 129. 


Y Heylin, p. 6. 
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CHAP. daughter, who received the name of Elizabeth, and 
| E XXX. who afterwards ſwayed the ſcepter with ſuch renown 
ö and felicity. Henry was ſo much delighted with 
| 533. the birth of this child, that ſoon after he con- 
. = ferred on her the title of princeſs of Wales a; a 
ih! ſtep ſomewhat irregular, as the was only preſump- 
|} tive, not apparent heir of the crown. But he had, 
i during his former marriage, thought proper to ho- 
| nour his daughter Mary with that title; and he was 
| determined to beſtow on the offspring of his pre- 
1 ſent marriage, the ſame marks of diſtinction, as 
6 well as exclude Mary from all hopes of the ſucceſ- 
| ſion. His regard for the new Queen ſeemed rather 
1 to increaſe than diminiſh by his marriage; and all 

men expected to ſee the entire aſcendant of one 


| . who had mounted a throne, from which her birth 
| had ſet her at ſo great a diſtance, and who, by a 
| proper mixture of ſeverity and indulgence, had long 
| managed ſo intractable a ſpirit as that of Henry. 
In order to efface, as much as poſſible, all marks of 
his firſt marriage, Lord Mountjoy was ſent to the 
unfortunate and divorced Queen, to inform her, 
that ſhe was henceforth to be treated only as prin- 
ceſs-dowager of Wales; and all means were em- 
1 loyed to make her acquieſce in that determination. 
But ſne continued obſtinate in maintaining the va- 
lidity of her marriage; and ſhe would admit of no 
ſervice from any perſon, who did not approach her 
with the accuſtomed ceremonial. Henry, forget- 
ting his wonted generoſity towards her, employed 
menaces againſt ſuch of her ſervants as complied 
with her commands in this particular; but was 
ls never able to make her relinquiſh her title and 
j pretenſions *. 
| Wurx intelligence was conveyed to Rome of 
h theſe tranſactions, ſo injurious to the authority and 


1 2 Burnet, vol. i. P- 134. 
| Herbert, p. 326. Burnet, vol. i. p. 132. 
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reputation of the holy ſee, the conclave were in a CHAP. 
rage, and all the cardinals of the imperial faction XXX. 


urged the pope to proceed to a definitive ſentence, 
and to emit. his ſpiritual thunders againſt Henry. 
But Clement proceeded no farther than to declare 
the nullity of Cranmer's ſentence, as well as that of 
Henry's ſecond marriage; threatening him with ex- 
communication, if, before the firſt of November en- 
ſuing, he did not replace every thing in the condi- 
tion, in which they formerly ſtood * An event had 
happened, from which the pontiff expected a more 
amicable concluſion of the difference, and which 
hindered him from carrying matters to extremity a- 
gainſt the King, | 

Tux pope had claims upon the dutchy of Ferrara 
for the ſovereignty of Reggio and Modena; and 
having ſubmitted his pretenſions to the arbitration of 
the emperor, he was ſurprized to find a ſentence 


pronounced againſt him. Enraged at this diſap- 


pointment, he hearkened to propoſals of amity 
from Francis; and when that monarch made over- 
tures of marrying the duke of Orleans, his ſecond 
ſon, with Catherine of Medici, niece to the pope, 
Clement gladly embraced an alliance, by which his 
family was ſo much honoured. An interview was 
even appointed of the pope and French King at 
Marſeilles ; and Francis, as a common friend, em- 
ployed his good offices in mediating an agreement 
between his new ally and the King of England. 
Hap this connexion of France with the ſee of 
Rome taken place a few years ſooner, there had 
been little difficulty in compoſing the quarrel 


with Henry, The King's requeſt was an ordi- 


nary one; and the ſame plenary power of the 
pope, - which had granted a diſpenſation for his 


»Le Grand, vol. iii. p. 566. 
t Burnet, vol. ii. p. 133. Guicciardini. 


eſpouſing 


1533. 
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k 353 p. eſpouſing Catherine, could eaſily have annulled the 
X. 


marriage. But in the progreſs of the quarrel, the 
ſtate of affairs was much changed on both ſides. 
Henry had ſhaken off much of that reverence with 
which he had been early imbued for the apoſtolical 


ſee; and finding, that his ſubjects of all ranks had 


taken part with him, and willingly complied with 
his movements for breaking foreign dependance, he 
had taken a reliſh for his ſpiritual authority, and 
would ſcarce, it was apprehended, be induced to 
renew his ſubmiſſions to the Roman pontiff. The 
pope, on the other hand, ran now a manifeſt riſque 
of infringing his authority by a compliance with 
the King; and as a ſentence of divorce could no 


longer be reſted on nullities in Julius's bull, but 


wonld be conſtrued as an acknowledgment of papal 
uſurpations, it was foreſeen, that the Lutherans 
would thence take occaſian of triumph, and would 

rſevere more obſtinately in their preſent principles, 
Bat notwithſtanding theſe obſtacles, Francis did not 
deſpair of mediating an agreement. He ſtill ob- 
ſerved that the King had ſome remains of prejudice 
in favour of the apoſtolic ſee, and was apprehenfive 
of the conſequences, which might enſue from too 
violent innovations. He ſaw plainly the intereſt, - 
that Clement had in preſerving the obedience of 


England, which was one of the richeſt jewels in 


the papal crown. And he hoped, that theſe mo- 


tives on both ſides would facilitate a mutual agree- 


ment, and would forward the effects of his good 


| es 


Francis firſt prevailed on the pope to pro- 
miſe, that, af the King would ſend a proxy to Rome, 
and thereby ſubmit his cauſe to the holy fee, he 
would appoint commiſſioners to meet at Cambray, 
and form the proceſs; and he would immediately 
afterwards pronounce the ſentence of divorce, 
e NPs of him. Bellay, biſhop of Paris, was next 

| diſpatched 


„ 


CTT. . 


diſpatched to London, and obtained a promiſe of CHAP. 
the King, that he would ſubmit his cauſe to the Ro- XXX. 


man conſiſtory, provided the cardinals of the impe- 
rial faction were excluded from it. The prelate 
carried this verbal promiſe to Rome; and the pope 


agreed, that, if the King would ſign a written King's fi- 
agreement to the ſame purpoſe, his demands ſhould nal breach 


1534. 


be fully complied with. A day was appointed for wich 


the return of the meſſengers; and all the world 
regarded this affair, which had threatened a violent 
rupture between England and the Romiſh church, 
as drawing towards an amicable concluſion . But 
the greateſt affairs often depend on the moſt frivo- 
lous incidents. The courier, who carried the King's 


written promiſe, was detained beyond the day ap- 


pointed: News were brought to Rome that a libel 
had been publiſhed in England againſt the court 
of Rome, and a farce acted before the King in 


deriſion of the pope and cardinals*. The pope 23d Mar. 


and cardinals entered into the conſiſtory enflamed 


with anger; and by a precipitate ſentence, the mar- 


riage of Henry and Catherine was pronounced va- 
lid, and Henry declared to be excommunicated if 
he refuſed to adhere to it. Two days after, the 
courier arrived ; and Clement, who had been hur- 
ried from his uſual prudence, found, that, tho' he 
repented heartily of this haſty meaſure, it would be 
difficult for him to retract it, or replace affairs on the 
ſame footing as before. | 


IT is not probable, that the pope, had he conduct- 


ed himſelf with ever ſo great moderation and temper, 
could hope, during the life-time of Henry, to have 


regained much authority or influence in England. 


That monarch was both impetuous and obſtinate in 


his character; and having proceeded ſo far in throw- 


Father Paul, lib. 1. F Father Paul, lib. 1. 
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Rome. 
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CHAP. ing off the papal yoke, he never could again have 
It XXX. been induced tamely to bend his neck to it. Even 
14 1 the time, when he was negotiating a reconcile- 
15th Jan, ment with Rome, he either entertained fo little 
4 . hopes of ſucceſs, or was ſo indifferent about the 
A Parlia- event, that he had aſſembled a Parliament; and con- 
ment. tinued to enact laws totally deſtructive of the papal 
authority, The people had been prepared by de- 
| grees for this great innovation. Each preceding ſeſ- 
11 ſion had retrenched ſomething from the power and 
profit of the pontiff. Care had been taken, during 
ſome years, to teach the nation, that a general coun- 
ci! was much ſuperior to the pope. But now a bi- 
ſhop preached every Sunday at Paul's Croſs, in or- 
der to inculcate the doctrine, that the pope was in- 
titled to no authority at all beyond the bounds of 
his own dioceſe? The proceedings of the Parlia- 
ment ſhowed that they had entirely adopted -this 
opinion ; and there 1s reaſon to believe, that the 
King, after having procured a favourable ſentence 
from Rome, which would have removed all the 
doubts with regard to his ſecond marriage and the 
| ſucceſſion, might indeed have lived on terms of ci- 
| vility with the apoſtolic ſee, but never would have 
3 ſurrendered to it any conſiderable ſhare of his aſ- 
9 7 ſumed prerogative. The importance of the laws, 
j paſſed this ſeſſion, even before news arrived of the 
yi violent reſolutions taken at Rome, is ſufficient to 
40 juſtify this opinion. 
j ALL payments made to the apoſtolic chamber ; 
all proviſions, bulls, diſpenſations, were aboliſhed : 
Monaſteries were ſubjected to the viſitation and 
government of the King alone: The law for 
puniſhing heretics was moderated ; the ordinary 
was prohibited to impriſon or try any perſon 
upon ſuſpicion alone, without preſentment by. 


7 Burnet, vol. i. p. 144- 
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two lawful witneſſes; and it was declared, that to CHAP. 
ſpeak againſt the pope's authority was no hereſy ; . 
Biſhops were to be appointed, by a conge delire from 
the crown, or in caſe of. the dean and chapter's re- 
fuſal, by letters patent; and no recourſe was to be 
had to Rome for palls, bulls, or proviſions : Cam- 
peggio and Ghinucci, two Italians, were deprived 
of the biſhoprics of Saliſbury and Worceſter, 
which they had hitherto enjoyed : The law which 
| had been formerly made againft paying annates or 
N firſt fruits, but which had been left in the King's 
power to ſuſpend or enforce, was finally eſtabliſh- 
ed: And a ſubmiſſion, which was exacted two 
years before from the clergy, and which had been 
obtained with great difficulty, received this ſeſſion 
E the ſanction of Parliament“. In this ſubmiſſion, 
- the clergy acknowledge, that convocations ought 


1534. 


only to be aſſembled by the King's authority; they 
promiſe to enact no new canons without his con- 
ſent ; and they agree, that he ſhould appoint thirty- 


two commitlioners, in order to examine the old 
d canons, and abrogate ſuch as ſhould be found preju- 
- dicial to his royal prerogative > An appeal was al- 
- ſo allowed from the biſhop's court to the King in 
- Chancery. 
3 Bur the moſt important law paſſed this ſeilien, 
- was that which regulated the ſucceſſion to the 
) crown : The marriage of the King with Catherine 
was declared unlawful, void, and of no effect: 
; The primate's ſentence, annulling it, was ratified : 


And the marriage with Queen Anne was eſftabliſh- 
] ed and confirmed. The crown was appointed to 
r deſcend to the iſſue of that marriage, and failing 
/ them to the King's heirs for ever. An oath likewite 
1 was ordered to be taken in favour of this ſucceſſion, 
4 


— 


z Le Neve's Faſti Eccleſ. Ang]. * 259 H. 8. . 19. 
d Collier, vol. ii. p. 69, 70. 
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CHAP. under the penalty of impriſonment during the King's 
XX. pleaſure, and forfeiture of goods and chattels. And 
1534. all Nlander againſt the King, Queen, or their iſſue, 

was ſubjected to the penalty of miſpriſion of trea- 

zoth Mar. ſon. After theſe compliances, the Parliament was 
prorogued; and thoſe acts, ſo contemptuous to- 
wards the pope, and ſo deſtructive of his authority, 
were paſſed at the very time that Clement pronoun- 
ced his haſty ſentence againſt the King. Henry's 
reſentment againſt Queen Catherine, on account of 
her obſtinacy, was the reaſon why he excluded her 
daughter from all hopes of ſucceeding to the crown ; 
contrary to his firſt intention, when he began the 
ſuit of divorce, and of diſpenſation for a ſecond 
marriage. 

Tur King found his eccleſiaſtical ſubjects as com- 
pliant as the laity. The convocation ordered, that 
the act againſt appeals to Rome, together with the 
King's appeal from the pope to a general council, 
ſhould be affixed to the doors of all the churches in 
the kingdom : And they voted, that the biſhop of 
Rome had, by the law of God, no more juriſdiction 
in England than any other foreign biſhop; and 
that the authority, which he and his predeceſſors 
had exerciſed there, was only by uſurpation and 
the ſufferance of Engliſh princes. Four perſons 

5 only oppoſed this vote in the lower houſe, and one 

doubted, It paſſed unanimouſly in the upper. The 

biſhops went fo far in their complaiſance, that they 

took out new commiſſions from the crown, where 

all their ſpiritual and epiſcopal authority was ex- 
preſsly affirmed to be derived ultimately from the 
civil magiſtrate, and to be entirely dependent on his 
good pleaſuref, 

Tur oath regarding the ſucceſſion was generally 
ſworn throughout the kingdom. Fiſher, biſhop of 


© Collier's Eccleſ. Hiſt, vol. it. 
Rocheſter, 
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Rocheſter, and Sir Thomas More, were the only IC H A b. 


perſons of note, who entertained ſcruples with i 
gard to its legality. Fiſher was obnoxious on ac- 
count of ſore practices, into which his credulity, 
rather than any bad intentions, ſeems to have be- 
trayed him, But More was the perſon of greateſt 


reputation in the kingdom for virtue and integrity; 


and as it was believed, that his authority would 
have influence on the ſentiments of others, great 
pains were taken to convince him of the Jawfulneſs 
of the oath. He declared, that he had no ſcruple 
with regard to the ſucceſſion, and thought that the 
Parliament had full power to ſettle it: He offered 


to draw an oath himſelf, which would allure his al- 


legiance to the heir appointed; but he refuſed the 
oath preſcribed by law; becauſe the preamble of 
that oath aſſerted the legality of the King's mar- 
riage with Anne, and thereby implied, that his for- 
mer marriage with Catherine was unlawful and 
invalid. Cranmer, the primate, and Cromwel, 
now ſecretary of ſtate, who highly loved and eſteem- 
ed More, earneſtly ſolicited him to lay aſide his 
ſcruples; and their friendly entreaties ſecmed to 
weigh more with him, than all the penaities at- 
tending his refuſal He perſiſted, however, in a 
mild, though firm manner, to maintain his reſolu— 
tion; and the King, irritated againſt him as well as 


Fiſher, ordered them both to be indicted upon the 


ſtatute, and committed priſoners to the Tower, 


XXX. 


1534. 


Tur Parliament, being again aſſembled, con- 3d Nor. 


ferred on the King the title of the only ſupreme 
head on earth of the church of England; as they 
had already inveſted him with all the real power 
belonging to it. In this memorable act, the Par- 
llament granted him power, or rather acknow- 


* Burnet, vol. i. p. 156. 
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CHAP. ledged his inherent power, to viſit, and repreſs, 


XXX. 


1534. 


« redreſs, reform, order, correct, reſtrain, or a- 
* mend all errors, hereſies, abuſes, offences, con- 
« tempts and enormities, which fell under any ſpi- 
ritual authority or juriſdiction ©,” They alſo de- 
clared it treaſon to attempt, imagine, or ſpeak evil 
againſt the King, Queen, or his heirs, or to endea- 
vour the depriving them of their dignities or titles, 
They gave him a right to all the annates and tythes 
of benefices, which had formerly been paid to the 
court of Rome. They granted him a ſubſidy and 
a fifteenth. They attainted More and Fiſher for 
miſpriſion of treaſon. And they compleated the 
union of England and Wales, by giving to that 
principality all the benefit of the Engliſh laws. 
Tavs the authority of the popes, like all exor- 
bitant power, was ruined by the excels of its acqui- 
ſitions, and by ſtretching its pretenſions beyond 
what it was poſſible for any human principles or 
prepoſſeſſions to ſuſtain. The right of granting 
indulgences had in former ages contributed ex- 
tremely to enrich the holy ſee; but being openly 
abuſed, they ſerved to excite the firſt commotions 
and oppoſitions in Germany. The prerogative of 
granting diſpenſations had alſo contributed much to 
attach all the ſovereign princes and great families in 
Europe to the papal authority ; but meeting with an 
unlucky concurrence of circumſtances, was now the 
cauſe, why England ſeparated herſelf from the 
Romiſh communion. The acknowledgment of the 
King's ſupremacy introduced there a greater ſim- 
plicity into the government, by uniting the ſpiritual 
with the civil power, and preventing diſputes about 
limits, which never could be exactly determined 
between the contending parties. A way was alſo pre- 
pated for checking the exorbitancy of ſuperſtition, 


26 H. 8. c. 1. 


and 
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and breaking thoſe ſhackles, by which all human CHAP. 
reaſon, policy and induftry had ſo long been incum- NX. 
bered. The prince, it may be ſuppoſed, being © 
head of the religion, as well as of the temporal ju- 92980 
riſdiction of the kingdom, though he might ſome- 
times employ the former as an engine of govern- 
ment, had no intereſt, like the Roman pontiff, in 

| nouriſhing its exceſſive growth; and, except when 

blinded by 1gnorance or bigotry, would be ſure to 

retain it within tolerable limits, and prevent its 

abuſes. And on the whole, there followed from 

theſe revolutions very beneficial conſequences ; 

though perhaps neither foreſeen nor intended by 

the perſons who had the chief hand in conducting 

them. 

Wullr Henry proceeded with ſo much order 
and tranquillity in changing the antient religion, 


| ann 1 Law yur” YO 


1 and while his authority ſeemed entirely ſecure in 
r England, he was held in ſome inquietude by the 
4 ſtate of affairs in Ireland and in Scotland. 
- THe earl of Kildare was deputy of Ireland, under 
y the duke of Richmond, the King's natural ſon, who 
8 bore the title of lieutenant; and as Kildare was ac- 
f cuſed of ſome violences againſt the family of Oſſory, 
0 his hereditary enemy, he was called over to anſwer 
n for his conduct. He left his authority in the hands 
n of his ſon, who hearing that his father was thrown 
e into priſon, and was in danger of his life, immedi- 
je ately took up arms, and joining himſelf to Oneale, 
je Ocarrol, and other Iriſh nobility, committed many 
n- ravages, murdered Allen, archbiſhop of Dublin, 
al and laid ſiege to that city. Old Kildare mean- 
ut while died in priſon, and his ſon, perſevering in 
2d his revolt, made applications to the emperor, who. 
e- promiſed him aſſiſtance. The King was obliged 
n, to ſend over ſome forces to Ireland, which ſo 
haraſſed the rebels, that Kildare, finding the em- 
peror 
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CHAP. peror backward in fulfilling his promiſes, was re- 
XXX. quced to the neceſſity of ſurrendering himſelf pri- 


ſoner to Lord Leonard Gray, the new deputy, bro- 
ther to the marquis of Dorſet. He was ſent over to 
England, together with his five uncles; and after 
trial and conviction, they were all brought to pub- 
lic juſtice ; though two of the uncles, in order to 
ſave the family, had pretended to join the King's 
arty. | 
: Tur earl of Angus had acquired the entire aſ- 
cendant in Scotland, and having got poſſeſſion of 
the King's perſon, then in early youth, he was able, 
by means of that advantage, and by employing the 
power of his own family, to retain the reins of go- 
vernment! The queen-dowager, however, his 
ſpouſe, bred him great diſturbance : For having ſe- 
parated herſelf from him, on account of ſome jea- 
louſies and diſguſts, and having procured a divorce, 
ſhe had married another man of quality, of the 
name of Stuart ; and ſhe joined all the diſcontented 
nobility, who oppoſed Angus's authority. James 
himſelf was diſſatisfied with the ſlavery, to which 
he was reduced, and by ſecret correſpondence, he 
excited firſt Walter Scot, then the earl of Lenox, to 
attempt, by force of arms, to free him fiom the 
hands of Angus. Both enterprizes failed of ſucceſs; 
but James, impatient of reſtraint, found means at 
laſt of flying to Stirling, where his mother then 
reſided; and having ſummoned all the nobility 
to attend him, he overturned the authority of the 
Douglaſſes, and obliged Angus and his brother 
to fly into England, where they were protected 
by Henry. The King of Scotland, being now ar- 
rived at years of majority, took the government 
into his own hands; and employed himſelf with 
great ſpirit and valour, in repreſſing thoſe feuds, 
ravages, and diſorders, which, though they diſturb- 
ed the courſe of public juſtice, ſerved to ſupport 

| | the 


— 
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the martial ſpirit of the Scots, and contributed, by CHAP. 
that means, to maintain national independancy. He XXX. 


was defirous of renewing the antient league with the 
French nation ; but finding Francis in cloſe union 
with England, and on that account ſomewhat cold 
in hearkening to his propoſals, he received the more 
favourably the advances of the emperor, who hoped, 
by means of ſuch an ally, to breed diſturbance to 
England. He offered the Scots King the choice of 
three princeſſes, his near relations, and all of the 
name of Mary; his ſiſter the dowager of Hungary, 
his niece a daughter of Portugal, or his couſin the 
daughter of Henry, whom he pretended to diſpoſe 
of unknown to her father. James was more inclined 
to the latter propoſal, had it not, upon reflection, 
been found impracticable; and his natural propenſity 
to France at laſt prevailed over all other conſiderati- 
ons. The alliance with Francis neceſlarily engaged 
James to agree to terms of peace with England. 
But though invited by his uncle, Henry, to confer 
with him at Newcaſtle, and concert common mea- 
ſures for repreſſing the eccleſtaſtics in both king- 
doms, and ſhaking off the yoke of Rome, he could 
not be prevailed with to put himſelf in the King's 
power. 
conference, he applied to the pope, and obtained a 
brief, forbidding him to engage in any perſonal ne- 
potiations with an enemy of the holy ſee. By theſe 


\ meaſures, Henry eaſily concluded, that he could ve- 


ry little depend on the friendſhip of his nephew. 


But thoſe events took not place till ſome time after 


our preſent period, 


CHAP 


In order to have a pretext for refuſing the 


1534. 
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ef. HE antient and almoſt uninterrupted oppoſiti- 

i - ANXAL on of intereſt between the laity and clergy in 
| 1 England, and between the Engliſh clergy and the 
Religious Court of Rome, had ſufficiently prepared the na- 
11 principles tion for a breach with the Roman pontiff; and men 
14 of the had penetration enough to diſcover abuſes, which 
people. were plainly calculated for the temporal advantages 

I'M of the hierarchy, and which they found deſtruc- 

. tive of their own. Theſe ſubjects ſeemed proporti- 
mt oned to human underſtanding, and even the people, 
. who felt the power of intereſt in their own breaſts, 
| could perceive the purpoſe of thoſe numerous inven- 
tions, which the intereſted ſpirit of the ſovereign 
pontiff had introduced into religion. But when the 


reformers 


e 


Ac. 
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reformers proceeded thence to diſpute concerning CHAP. 
the nature of the ſacraments, the operations of XXXI. 


grace, the terms of acceptance with the Deity, men 
were thrown into amazement, and were, during 
ſome time, at a loſs how to chuſe their party, The 
profound ignorance, in which both the clergy and 
laity formerly lived, and their freedom from theo- 
logical altercations, had produced a ſincere, but in- 
dolent acquieſcence in received opinions; and the 
multitude were neither attached to them by topics 
of reaſoning, nor by thoſe prejudices and antipathies 
againſt opponents, which have ever a more natural 
and powerful influence over them. As ſoon as a 
new opinion therefore was advanced, ſupported by 
ſuch an authority as to call up their atte tion, 
they felt their capacity totally unfitted for ſuch diſ- 
quiſitions; and they perpetually fluQuated between 
the contending parties. Hence the {udden and vio- 
lent movements by which the people were agitated, 
even in the moſt oppoſite directions: Hence their 
ſceming proſtitution in facrificing to preſent power 
the moſt ſacred principles: And hence, the rapid 
progreſs during ſome time, and the ſudden as 
well as entire check given afterwards to the new 
doctrines. When men were once ſettled in their 
particular ſects, and had fortified themſelves in an 
habitual deteſtation againſt thoſe eſteemed here- 
tics, they adhered with more obſtinacy to the 
principles of their education; and the limits of the 
two religions remained thenceforth fixed and un- 
changeable. 2 

NorTaiNG forwarded more the firſt progreſs of the 
reformers, than the offer, which they made, of ſub- 
mitting all religious doctrines to private judginc:t, 
and the ſummons given every one to examine the 
principles formerly impoſed upon him. Though the 
multitude were totally unqualified for this underta- 

Vol. IV. king, 


1534. 
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C HAP. king, they yet were highly pleaſed with it. They 
XXXI. fancied that they were exerciſing their judgment, 


1534. 


while they oppoſed to the prejudices of antient au- 
thority more powerful prejudices of another kind. 
The novelty itſelf of the doctrines; the pleaſure of 
an imaginary triumph in diſpute ; the fervent zeal 
of the reformed preachers; their patience, and 
even alacrity, in ſuffering perſecution, death, and 
torments; a diſguſt againſt the reſtraints of the 
old religion ; an indignation againſt the tyranny 
and intereſted ſpirit of the eccleſiaſtics; theſe mo- 
tives were prevalent with the people, and by ſuch 
conſiderations were men fo generally induced du- 
ring that age, to throw off the religion of their an- 
ceſtors. 

Bur in proportion as the practice of ſubmitting 
religion to private judgment was acceptable to the 
people, it appeared, in ſome reſpects, dangerous 
to the rights of ſovereigus, and ſeemed to deſtroy 
that implicit obedience on which the authority 
of the civil magiftrate is chiefly founded. The 
very area of ſhaking ſuch an antient and 
deep founded eſtabliſiment as that of the Roman 
hierarchy miglit, it was apprehended, prepare the 
way for other innovations, The republican ſpirit, 
which naturally icok place among the reformers, 


Increaſed this jeaivuly, The furious inſurrections 


of the populace, excited by Muncer and other 
anabaptiſts in Germany *®, furniſhed a new pretence 
for decrying the reformation. Nor ought we to 
conclude, becauſe Proteſtants in our time prove 
as duriful ſubjects as thoſe of any other religion, 
that therefore ſuch apprehenſions were altogether 
without any appearance or plauſibility, Though 
the liberty of private judgment be tendered to the 
diſciples of the reformation, it 1s not in reality ac- 


= Sleidan, lib. 4. & 5. 
cepted 


HENRY 


cepted of; and men are generally contented to ac- CHAP. 
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quieſce in thoſe eſtabliſhments, however new, into 
which their early education has thrown them. 

No prince in Europe was poſſeſſed of ſuch abſo- 
Jute authority as Henry, not even the pope himſelf, 
in his own capital, where he united hoth the civil 
and eccleſiaſtical powers<; and there was ſmall 
likelihood, that any doctrine, which lay under the 
imputation of encouraging ſedition, could ever 
pretend to his favour and countenance, 


XXXI. 


1534. 


But be Of the 


ſides this political jealouſy, there was another rea- King. 


ſon which inſpired this imperious monarch with an 
averſion to the reformers. He had early declared 


his ſentiments againſt Luther; and having entered 


the liſts in thoſe ſcholaſtic quarrels, he had received, 
from his courtiers and theologians, infinite applauſe 
for his performance. Elated by this imaginary ſuc- 
ceſs, and blinded by a natural arrogance and obſti- 
nacy of temper, he had entertained the moſt.lofty 
opinion of his own erudition, and he received with 
impatience, mixed with contempt, any contradic- 
tion to his ſentiments. Luther alſo had been fo im- 
prudent, as to treat in a very indecent manner his 
royal antagoniſt; and though he afterwards made the 
humbleſt ſubmiſſions to Henry, and apologized for 
the vehemence of his former expreſſions, he never 
could efface the hatred which the King had conceived 


< Here are the terms in which the King's miniſter expreſſed 
himſelf to the pope. An non, inquam, ſanctitas veſtra ple- 
roſque habet quibuſcum arcanum aliquid credidetit, putet id 
non minus celatum eſſe quam ſi uno tantum pectore continere- 
tur; quod multo magis ſereniſſimo Angliz Regi evenire debet, 
cui ſinguli in ſuo regno ſunt ſubjecti, neque etiam velint, poſ- 
ſunt Regi non eſſe fidelillimi. Væ namque illis, ſi vel parvo 
momento ab illius voluntate recederent. Le Grand, tom. III. 

. 113. The King once ſaid publicly before the council, that 
if any one ſpoke of him or his actions, in terms which became 


them not, he would let them know, that he was maſter. Et qu'i! 
n'y auroit fi belle tete qu'il ne fit voler. Id. p. 218. 
T 2 againſt 
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CHAP. againſt him and his doctrines. The idea of hereſy 


XXXI. 


534 


Of the 


ſtill appeared deteſtable as well as formidable to 
that prince; and whilſt his reſentment againſt the 
ſee of Rome had removed one conſiderable part 
of his early prejudices, he had made it a point of 
honour never to relinquiſh the reſt. Separate as he 
ſtood from the catholic church, and from the Ro- 
man pontiff, the head of it, he ſtill valued himſelf 
on maintaining the catholic doctrine, and on guard- 
ing, by fire and ſword, the imagined purity of his 
ſpeculative principles, | 

HenRyY's miniſters and courtiers were of as motley 


nantters. a character as his conduct; and ſeemed to waver, 


during this whole reign, between the antient and 
the new religion. The Queen, engaged by intereſt 
as well as inclination, favoured the cauſe of the re- 
formers ; Cromwel, who was created ſecretary of 
ſtate, and who was every day advancing in the 
King's confidence, had embraced the ſame views; 
and as he was a man of prudence and ability, he 
was able, very effectually, tho' in a covert manner, 
to promote the late innovations : Cranmer, archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, had ſecretly adopted the pro- 
teſtant tenets; and he had gained Henry's friendſhip 
by his candour and ſincerity ; virtues which he poſ- 
ſeſſed in as eminent a degree as thoſe times, equal- 
ly diſtracted with ſaction and oppreſſed with ty- 
Tranny, could eaſily permit. On the other hand, 
the duke of Norfolk adhered to the antient faith; 


and by the greatneſs of his rank, as well as by his 


talents, both for peace and war, he had great weight 
in the King's council: Gardiner, lately created bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, had inliſted himſelf in the ſame 
party; and the ſuppleneſs of his character, and the 
dexterity of his conduct, had rendered him extreme- 

ly uſeful to it. 
ALL theſe mmiſters, while they ſtood in the moſt 
irreconcileable oppoſition of principles, were. obliged 
8 to 
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to diſguiſe their particular opinions, and to pre- CH AP. 
tend an entire agreement with the ſentiments of XXXI. 
their maſter, Cromwell and Cranmer til] carried YO Uh 
the appearance of a conformity to the ancient 3“ * 
ſpeculative tenets; but they artfully made uſe of | 
Henry's reſentment to widen the breach with the | 
ſee of Rome. Norfolk and Gardiner feigned an al- 
ſent to the King's ſupremacy, and to. his renounci- > [1 
ation of the ſovereign pontiff; but they encouraged 4 4 
his paſſion for the catholic faith, and inſtigated him 
to puniſh thoſe daring heretics, who had preſumed 
to reject his theological principles. Both ſides hoped, 
by their unlimited compliance, to bring him over 
to their party: The King mean-while, who held the 
balance between the factions, was enabled, by the 
courtſhip payed him both by proteſtants and catho- 
lics, to aſſume an immeaſurable authority: And 
tho! in all theſe meaſures he was really driven by 
his ungoverned humour, he caſually held a courſe, 
which led more certainly to arbitrary power, than 
any which the moſt profound politics could have 
traced out to him. Artifice, refinement, and hy- 
pocriſy, in his ſituation, would have put both par- 
ties on their guard againſt him, and would have 
taught them reſerve in complying with a monarch, 
whom they could never hope thoroughly to have 
gained: But while the frankneſs, ſincerity, and open- 
neſs of Henry's temper were generally known, as 
well as the dominion of his furious paſſions; each 
ſide dreaded to loſe him by the ſmalleſt oppoſition, 
and flattered themſelves that a blind compliance 
with his will, would throw him, cordially and fully, 
into their intereſts. 
THz ambiguity of the King's conduct, tho' it kept 
the courtiers in awe, ſerved to encourage the prote- 
ſtant doctrine among his ſubjects, and promoted that 
ſpirit of innovation with which the age was generally 
ſeized, and which nothing but an entire uniformity, 
as 
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CHAP.as well as 2 ſteady ſeverity in the adminiſtration, 
XXXI. could be able to repreſs. There were ſome Engliſh- 

—³ ñ — 2 
men, Tindal, Joye, Conſtantine, and others, who, 


1534 


Farther 
progreſs 
of the 
reforma- 
tion. 


dreadiug the cxertion of the King's authority, had 
fled to Antwerp ®* ; where the great privileges poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Low Country provinces, ſerved, du- 
ring ſome time, to give them protection, Theſe 
men employed themſelves in writing books, in Eng- 
liſh, againſt the corruptions of the church of Rome; 
againſt images, reliques, pilgrimages ; and they ex- 
cited the curioſity of men with regard to that queſ- 
tion, the moſt important in rheology, the terms of 
acceptance with the Supreme Being. In conformity 
to the Lutherans and other proteſtants, they aſſerted, 
that ſalvation was obtained by faith alone; and that 
the moſt infallible road to perdition d was a reli- 
ance on go99d works; by which terms they under- 
ſtood, as well the moral duties, as the ceremonial 
and monaſtic obſervances. The defenders of the 
ancient religion, on the other hand, maintained the 
efficacy of good worꝶs; but tho they did not exclude 
from this appellation the ſocial virtues, it was ſtill 


the ſuperſtitions, gainful to the church, which they 


chiefly extolled and recommended. The books, 
compoſed by theſe fugitives, having ſtole over to 
England, began to make converts every where; but 
it was a tranſlation of the ſcriptures by Tindal, 
that was eſteemed moſt dangerous to the eſta- 
bliſhed faith. The firſt edition of this work, com- 
poſed with little accuracy, was found liable to con- 
ſiderable objections; and Tindal, who was poor, and 
could not afford to loſe a great part of the impreſſion, 


2 Burnet, vol. 1. p. 159. | 

b Sacrilegium eſt et impietas velle placere Deo per opera & 
non per ſolam fidem. Luther adverſus regem. Ita vides quam 
dives fit homo chriſtianus ſive baptizatus, qui etiam volens non 
poteſt perdere ſalutem ſuam quantiſcunque peccatis. Nulla 


enim peccata poſſunt eum damnare niſi incredulitas. Id. de 
captivitate Babylonica. | 


Was 
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was longing for an opportunity of correcting his er- CHAP. 
rors, of which he had been made ſenſible. Tonſtal, XXXI. 
then biſhop of London, ſoon after of Durham, a Ya 


man of great moderation, being deſirous to diſcou- 
rage, in the gentleſt manner, theſe innovations, gave 
private orders for buying up all the copies, which 
could be found at Antwerp; and he burnt them 
publicly in Cheapſide. By this contrivance, he ſup- 
plied Tindal with money, enabled him to print a 
new and correct edition of his work, and gave oc- 
caſion to great ſcandal and reproach, in thus commit- 
ting to the flames the word of God e. 

THe diſciples of the reformation met with little 
ſeverity during the miniſtry of Wolſey, who, tho 


himſelf a clergyman, bore too ſmall a regard to the 


eccleſiaſtical order, to ſerve as an inſtrument of their 
tyranny : It was even an article of impeachment a- 
gainſt him 4, that by his connivance he had encou- 


raged the growth of hereſy, and that he had pro- 


1934” 


tected and acquitted ſome notorious offenders. Sir Sir Tho- 
Thomas More, who ſucceeded Wolſey as chancel- mas More. 


lor, is at once an object deſerving our compaſſion, 
and an inſtance of the uſual progreſs of men's ſenti- 
ments during that age. This man, whoſe elegant 
genius and familiar acquaintance with the noble ſpirit 
of antiquity, had given him very enlarged ſentiments, 
and who had in his early years advanced principles, 
which even at preſent would be deemed ſomewhat 
Aibertine, had, in the courſe of events, been fo irri— 
tated by polemics, and thrown into ſuch a ſuperſtiri- 
ous attachment to the ancient faith, that few inquiſi- 
tors have been guilty of greater violence in their 
proſecutions of hereſy. Tho' adorned with the gent- 
leſt manners, as well as the pureſt integrity, he car- 
ried to the utmoſt height his averſion to heterodoxy ; 
and James Bainham, in particular, a gentleman of 


e Hall, fol. 186. Fox, vol. i. p. 138. Burnet, vol. i. p. 
159. 4 Articles of impeachment in Herbert, Burnet. 
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CHAP. the Temple, experienced from him the higheſt ſeveri- 
XXXI. ty. Bainham, accuſed of favouring the new opinions, 


1534- 


was carried to More's houſe, and having refuſed to 
diſcover his accomplices, the chancellor ordered him 
to be whipt 1n his preſence, and afterwards ſent him 
to the Tower, where he himſelf ſaw him put to the 
torture. The unhappy gentleman, overcome by all 
theſe ſeverities, abjured his opinions; but feeling 
afterwards the deepeſt compunction for this apoſta- 
cy, he openly returned to his former tenets, and even 
courted the crown of martyrdom. He was con- 
demned as an obſtinate and relapſed heretic, and 
was burned in Smithfield . 

Many were brought into the biſhops courts 
for offences, which appear very trivial, but which 
were regarded as ſymbols of the party: Some for 
teaching their children the Lord's prayer in Engliſh, 
others for reading the new teſtament in that lan- 
guage, or for ſpeaking againſt pilgrimages. To 
harbour the perſecuted preachers, to neglect the faſts 
of the church, to declaim againſt the vices of the 
clergy, were capital offences. One Thomas Bilney, 
a prieſt, who had embraced the new doctrine, had 
been terrified into an abjuration ; but was ſo haunt- 
ed by remorſe, that his friends dreaded ſome fatal 
effects of his deſpair. At laſt, his mind ſeemed to be 
more compoſed ; but this appearing calm proceeded 
only from the reſolution which he had taken, of ex- 
piating his paſt offence, by an open confeſſion of the 
truth, and by dying a martyr to it. He went thro' Nor- 
folk, teaching every where the people to beware of 


idolatry, and of truſting either to pilgrimages, or to 


the cowle of St. Francis, to the prayers of the ſaints, 
or to images. He was ſoon ſeized, tried in the biſhop's 
court, and condemned as a relapſed heretic; and rhe 


writ was ſent down to burn him. When brought 


© Fox, Burnet, vol. i. p. 165. 
to 
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to the ſtake, he diſcovered ſuch patience, fortitude, CHAP. 
and devotion, that the ſpectators were much affected XXXI. 


with the horrors of his puniſhment ; and ſome men— 
dicant friars, who were preſent, fearing that his death 
would be imputed to them, and make them loſe 
thoſe alms, which they received from the charity of 
the people, deſired him publicly to acquit them * of 
having any hand in his death. He very willingly 
complied ; and by this meekneſs gained the more 
on the ſympathy of the people. Another perſon, 
ſtill more heroic, being brought to the ſtake for de- 
nying the real preſence, ſeemed almoſt in a tranſ- 
port of joy; and he tenderly embraced the faggots, 
which were to be the inſtruments of his puniſhment, 
as the means of procuring him eternal reſt. In 
ſhort, the tide turning towards the new doctrine, 
thoſe ſevere executions, which, in another diſpoſition 
of men's minds, would have ſufficed to ſuppreſs it, 
now ſerved only the more to diffuſe it among the 
people, and to inſpire them with horror againſt the 
unrelenting perſecutors. 

Bur tho' Henry neglected not to puniſh the pro- 
teſtant doctrine, which he eſteemed hereſy, his moſt 


formidable enemies, he knew, were the zealous adhe- 


rents to the antient religion, chiefly the monks, who, 
having their immediate dependance on the Roman 
pontiff, apprehended their own ruin to be the certain 
conſequence of aboliſhing his authority in England. 
Peyto, a friar, preaching before the King, had the 
aſſurance to tell him, That many lying prophets 
had deceived him, but he, as a true Micajah, warn- 
ed him, that the dogs would lick his blood, as they 
had done Ahab'ss,” The King took no notice of 
this inſult, but allowed the preacher to depart in 
peace. Next Sunday, he employed Dr. Corren to 
preach before him; who juſtified the King's pro- 
ceedings, and gave Peyto the appcllations of a rebel, 


f Ibid. p. 164. 8 Strype, vol. 1, p. 167. 
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CHAP. a ſlanderer, a dog, and a traytor. Elſton, another 
XXXI. friar of the ſame houſe, interrupted the preacher ; 


and told him, that he was one of the lying prophets, 


3 who ſought to eſtabliſh by adultery the ſucceſſion to 


the crown; but that he himſelf wonld juſtify all 
that Peyto had ſaid. Henry ſilenced this petulant 
friar ; but ſhowed no other mark of reſentment than 
ordering Peyto and him to be ſummoned before the 
council, and to be rebuked for their offence*, He 
even here bore patiently ſome new inſtances of their 
obſtinacy and arrogance. For when the earl of Eſ- 
ſex, a privy counſellor, told them, that they de- 
ſerved for their offence to be thrown into the 
Thames; Eliton replied, that the road to heaven lay 
as near by water as by land. 

Bur ſeveral monks were detected in a conſpira- 
cy, which, as it. might have proved more dange- 
rous to the King, was on its diſcovery attended 


The Maid With more fatal conſequences to themſelves. Eliza- 
of Kent. beth Barton, of Aldington in Kent, commonly 


called the 2 Maid of Kent, had been ſubject to 
hyſterical fits, which threw her body into unuſual 
convulſions; and having produced an equal diſor- 
der in her mind, made her utter ſtrange ſayings, 
which, as ſhe was ſcarce conſcious of them during 
the time, had ſoon after entirely eſcaped her memo- 
ry. The lilly people in the neighbourhood were 
ſtruck with theſe appearances, which they ima- 
gined to be ſupernatural; and Richard Maſters, vi- 
car of the pariſh, a deſigning fellow, fotinded on 
them a project, by which he hoped to draw both pro- 
fit and conſideration to himſelf. He went to Warham, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was at that time a- 
live; and having given him an account of Eliza- 
beth's revelations, he ſo far wrought on that prudent, 
but ſuperſtitious prelate, as to receive orders from 


b Collier, vol. ii. p. 86, Burnet, vol. i. p. 151. 
+ Stowe, p. 562. 


him 
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him to watch her in her trances, and to note down CHAP. 
carefully all her future ſpeeches. The regard paid XXXI. 
her by a perſon of ſo high a rank, ſoon rendered 


her ſtill more the object of attention to the neigh- 
bourhood; and it was eaſy for Maſters to perſuade 
them, as well as the maid herſelf, that her ravings 
were inſpirations of the Holy Ghoſt, Knavery, as 

is uſual, ſoon after ſucceeding to illuſion, ſhe learned 
to counterfeit trances; and ſhe then uttered, in an 
extraordinary tone of voice, ſuch ſpeeches as were 
dictated to her by her ſpiritual director. Mafters 


aſſociated with him Dr. Bocking, a canon of Can- 


terbury ; and their deſign was to raiſe the credit of 
an image of the virgin, which ſtood in a chapel be- 
longing to Maſters, and to draw ſuch pilgrimages to 
It as uſually frequented the more famous images 
and reliques. In proſecution of this deſign, Eliza- 
beth pretended revelations, which directed her to 
have recourſe to that image for a cure; and be- 
ing brought before it, in the preſence of a great 
multitude, ſhe fell anew into convulſions, and after 
diſtorting her limbs and countenance, during a com- 
petent time, ſhe affected to have obtained a per:ect 
recovery by the interceſſion of the virgin é. This mir 
racle was ſoon bruited abroad; and the two pricits, 
finding the impoſture to ſucceed beyond their own 
expectations, began to extend their views, and to lay 
the foundation of more important enterprizes. They 
taught their penitent to declaim againſt the new 
doctrines, which ſhe denominated hereſy ; againſt 
innovations in eccleſiaſtical government; and againſt 
the King's divorce from Catherine. She went ſo 
far as to aſſert, that, if he proſecuted that deſign, 
and married another, he ſhould not be a King a 
month longer, and ſhould not an hour longer poſ- 
ſeſs the favour of the Almighty, but ſhould die the 
death of a villain, Many monks throughout Eng- 


* Stowe, p. 570. s Blanquet's Epitome of chronicles. 
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CHAP. land, either from folly, or roguery, or from faction, 


XXXI. 


1534. 


N 


which is often a complication of both, entered into 
this deluſion; and one Deering, a friar, wrote a 
book of the revelations and prophecies of Eliza- 
beth l. Miracles were daily added, to encreaſe the 
wonder; and the pulpit every where reſounded 
with accounts of the ſanctity and inſpirations of 
this new propheteſs. Meſlages were carried from 


her to Queen Catherine, by which that princeſs was 


exhorted to perſiſt in her oppoſition to the divorce ; 
the pope's ambaſſadors gave encouragement to the 
popular credulity ; and even Fiſher, biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, tho' a man of ſenſe and learning, was car- 
ried away with an opinion ſo favourable to the par- 
ty, which he had embraced”. The King at laſt 
began to think the matter worthy of his attention; 
and having ordered Elizabeth and her accomplices 
to be arreſted, he brought them before the ſtar- 
chamber, where they freely, without being put to 
the torture, made confeſſion of their guilt. The 
Parliament, in the ſeſſion held the beginning of this 
year, paſſed an act of attainder againſt ſome who 
were engaged in this treaſonable impoſture“; and 


Elizabeth herſelf, Maſters, Bocking, Deering, Rich, 


Riſby, Gold, ſuffered for their crime. The biſhop 
of Rocheſter, Abel, Addiſon, Laurence, and ſome 
others, were condemned for miſpriſion of treaſon , 
becauſe they had not diſcovered ſome criminal 
ſpeeches which they heard from Elizabeth *: And they 
were thrown into priſon. The better to undeceive 
the multitude, the forgery of many of the propheteſs's 
miracles was detected ; and even the ſcandalous pro- 
ſtitution of her manners was laid open to the public. 
Thoſe paſſions, which ſo naturally inſinuate them- 
ſelves amidſt the warm intimacies maintained by the 


1 Strype, vol. i. p. 181. m Collier, vol. ii. p. 87. 
1 25 Hoa. VIII. c. 12. Burnet, vol. i. p. 149. Hall, fol. 
220. 0 Godwin's Annals, p. 53. | 
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devotees of different ſexes, had taken place between CHAP. 
Elizabeth and her confederates ; and it was found, XXXI. 


that a door to her dormitory, which was ſaid to have 
been miraculouſly opened, in order to give her ac- 
ceſs to the chapel, for the ſake of frequent converſe 
with heaven, had been contrived by Bocking and 
Maſters for leſs refined purpoſes. 


Tur detection of an impoſture, attended with 
ſo many odious circumſtances, hurt much the cre- 
dit of the eccleſiaſtics, particularly of the monks, 
and inſtigated the King to take vengeance on 
them. He ſuppreſſed three monaſteries of the Ob- 
ſervantine friars; and finding that little clamour was 
excited by this act of power, he was the more 
encouraged to lay his rapacious hands on the reſt. 
Meanwhile, he exerciſed puniſhment on individu- 
als, who were obnoxious to him. The Parliament 
had made it treaſon ro endeavour the depriving 
the King of his dignity or titles: They had Jate- 
ly added to his other titles, that of ſupreme 
head of the church : It was inferred, that to deny 
his ſupremacy was treaſon ; and many priors and 
eccleſiaſtics loſt their lives for this new ſpecies of 
crime. It was certainly a high inſtance of tyranny 
to make the mere delivery of a political opinion, 
eſpecially one that nowiſe affected the King's tem- 
poral right, to be a capital oftence, tho' attended 
with no overt act; and the Parliament, in paſſing 
this law, had over-looked all the principles by 
which a civilized, much more a free people, ſhould 
be governed: But the violence of changing ſo ſud- 
denly the whole ſyſtem of government, and the mak- 
ing it treaſon to deny what, during many ages, it had 
been hereſy to aſſert, is an event which may appear 
ſomewhat extraordinary. Even the ſtern unrelenting 
mind of Henry was, at firſt, ſhocked with theſe ſan- 
guinary meaſures ; and he went fo far as to . 

is 
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CHAP. his garb and dreſs, pretending ſorrow for the neceſ- 
XXXI. ſity, by which he was puſhed to ſuch extremities, 
"Tags. Bal impelled, however, by his violent temper, and 
deſirous of ſtriking a terror into the whole nation, 
he proceeded, by making examples of Fiſher and 

More, to conſummate his lawleſs tyranny. 
Trial and JoHN Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, was a prelate, 
Ae eminent for his learning and morals, no leſs than 
t:no of for his eccleſiaſtical dignities, and for the high fa- 


Rocheſ- vour which he had long poſſeſſed with the King. 


ter. When he was thrown into priſon, on account of 


his refuſing the oath of ſucceſſion, and his conceal- 
ment of Elizabeth Barton's treaſonable ſpeeches, 
he had not only been deprived of all his revenues, 
but ſtripped of his very cloaths, and, without conſi- 
deration of his extreme age, was allowed nothing 
but rags, which ſcarce ſufficed to cover his naked- 
neſs r. In this condition, he lay in priſon above a 
twelvemonth; when the pope, willing to recompenſe 
the ſufferings of ſo faithful an adherent, created him 
a cardinal ; tho' Fiſher was ſo careleſs of that dig- 
nity, that even if the purple were lying on the 
ground, he declared that he would not ſtoop to take 
it. This promotion of a man, merely for his oppo- 
ſition to royal authority, rouzed the indignation of 
the King; and he reſolved to make the innocent per- 
ſon feel the effects of his reſentment. Fiſher was in- 
dicted for denying the King's ſupremacy, was tried, 

22 June. condemned, and beheaded. 
Of Sir © Tas execution of this prelate was intended as 
Thomas a warning to More, whoſe compliance, on account 
More. of his great authority both abroad and at home, 
and his high reputation for learning and virtue, 
was anxiouſly delired by the King. That prince 
alſo bore as great perſonal affection and regard 
to More, as his imperious mind, the ſport of 
paſſions, was ſuſceptible of towards a man, who 


» Fuller's Church Hiſt, book 5. p. 203. 
in 
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in any particular oppoſed his violent inclinations, CH a p. 
But More could never be prevailed on to acknow- XXXI. 
ledge any opinion ſo contrary to his principles a. 
that of the King's ſupremacy ; and tho' Henry ex- 535. 
acted that compliance from the whole nation, there 

was, as yet, no law obliging any one to take an 

oath to that purpoſe. Rich, the ſolicitor general, 4 
was ſent to confer with More, then a priſoner, who l 
kept a cautious ſilence with regard to the ſupremacy : 
He was only inveigled to ſay, that any queſtion with 
regard to the law, which eſtabliſhed that preroga- 
tive, was like a two-edged {word : If a perſon an- 
{wer one way, it will confound his foul, if another, 
it will deſtroy his body. No more was wanted to 
found an indictment of high treaſon againſt the pri- 
ſoner. His ſilence was called malicious, and made 
a part of his crime; and theſe words, which had 
caſually dropped from him, were interpreted as a 
denial of the ſupremacy . Trials were mere for- 
malities during this reign : The jury gave ſentence 
againſt More, who had-long expected this fate, and 
who needed no preparation to fortify him againſt 
the terrors of death. Not only his conſtancy, but 
even his cheerfulneſs, nay, his uſual facetiouſneſs, 
never forſook him; and he made a ſacrifice of his 
life to his integrity with the ſame indifference that 
he maintained in any ordinary occurrence. When 
he was mounting the ſcaffold, he ſaid to one, © Friend, 
e help me up, and when T go down again let me 
“ ſhift for myſelf,” The executioner aſking him 
forgiveneſs, he granted the requeſt, but told him, 
“ You will never get credit by beheading me, my 
« neck is ſo ſhort.” Then laying his head on the 
block, he bid the executioner ſtay till he put aſide his 
beard: % For,” ſaid he, it never committed trea- 
“ ſon,” Nothing was wanting to the glory of this end, 
except a better cauſe, more free from weakneſs and 
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CHAP. ſuperſtition. But as the man followed his princi- 


XXXI. 


es and ſenſe of duty, however miſguided, his con- 
ſtancy and integrity are equally objects of our ad- 


6th uly. miration. He was beheaded in the fifty-third year 


of his age. 
Wur the execution of Fiſher and More was re- 
ported at Rome, eſpecially that of the former, who 


was inveſted with the dignity of cardinal, every 


one diſcovered the moſt violent rage againſt the 
King; and numerous libels were publiſhed, by the 
wits and orators of Italy, comparing him to Cali- 
gula, Nero, Domitian, and all the moſt unrelenting 
tyrants of antiquity. Clement the ſeventh had died 
about ſix months after he pronounced ſentence 
againſt the King ; and Paul the third, of the name 
of Farneſe, had tucceeded to the papal throne. This 
pontiff, who had always favoured Henry's cauſe 
while a cardinal, had hoped, that, perſonal animo- 
ſities being buried with his predeceſſor, it might 
not be impoſſible to form an agreement with Eng- 
land: And Henry himſelf was ſo deſirous of ac- 
commodating matters, that in a negotiation, which 
he entered into with Francis a little hefore this 
time, he required, that that monarch ſhould conci- 
liate a friendſhip between him and the court of 


Rome. But Henry was accuſtomed to preſcribe, not 


to receive terms; and even while he was negotia- 
ting peace, his uſual violence often carried him to 
commit offences, which rendered the quarrel to- 


zoth Aug. tally incurable. The execution of Fiſher was re- 


garded by Paul, as ſo capital an injury, that he 
immediately paſſed cenſures againſt the King, citing 
him and all his adherents to appear in Rome within 


King ex- ninety days, in order to anſwer for their crimes : If 


commyn-they y failed, he excommunicated them; deprived the 
Cate 


King of his realm; ſubjected the kingdom to an in- 
terdict; declared his iffue by Anne Boleyn illegiti- 
mate; diſſolved all leagues which any catholic princes 
had made with him; ; gave his kingdom to any invader; 
commanded 
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commanded the nobility to take arms againſt him; CHAP. 


freed his ſubjects from all oaths of allegiance ; cur XXXI. 


off their commerce with foreign ſtates; and de- 
clared it lawful for any one to ſeize them, to make 
ſlaves of their perſons, and to convert their effects 
to his own uſe*. But tho' theſe cenſures were paſ- 
ſed, they were not at that time openly denounced : 
The pope delayed the publication, till he ſhould 
find an agreement with England entirely deſperate ; 
and till the emperor, who was at preſent preſſed by 
ne Turks and the proteſtant princes in Germany, 
ſhould be in a condition to carry the ſentence into 
execution. 

Tur King knew, that he might expect any inju- 
ry, which it ſhould be in Charles's power to inflict ; 
and he therefore made it the chief object of his po- 
licy to incapacitate that monarch from wreaking his 
reſentment upon him*. He renewed his friend- 
ſhip with Francis, and opened negotiations for 
marrying his infant-daughter, Elizabeth, with the 
duke of Angouleme, third ſon of Francis. Theſe 
two princes alſo made advances to the proteſtart 
league in Germany, who were ever jealous of the 
emperor's ambition: And Henry, beſides remitting 
them ſome money, ſent Fox, biſhop of Hereford, 
as Francis did Bellay, lord of Langey, to treat with 
thoſe princes. But during the firſt fervours of the 
reformation, an agreement in theological tenets was 
held, as well as an union of intereſt, to be effential 
to a good correſpondence among ſtates ; and tho 
both Francis and Henry flattered the German 
princes with hopes of their embracing the confeſſi- 
on of Auſbourg, it was looked upon as a bad ſymp- 
tom of their ſincerity, that they exerciſed ſuch ex- 
treme rigour againſt all preachers of the reformation 
in their reſpective dominions*. Henry carried the 


r Sanders, p. 148. ; Herbert, p. 350, 351. 
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CHA p. ſeint fo far, that, while he thought himſelf the firſt 
XXXI. theologian in the world, he yet invited over Me- 
1335. lancthon, Bucer, Sturmius, Draco, and other Ger- 

man divines, in order to confer with him, and to 

inſtruct him in the foundation of their tenets. 
Theſe theologians were now of great importance in 
the world; and no poet or philoſopher, even in an- 
tient Greece, where they were treated with moſt re- 
ſpect, had ever reached equal applauſe and admira- 
tion with theſe wretched compoſers of metaphyſical 
polemics. The German princes told the King, that, 
they could not ſpare their divines; and as Henry 
had no hopes of agreement with ſuch zealous diſ- 
putants, and knew that in Germany the followers of 
Luther would not aſſociate with the diſciples of 
Juinglius, becauſe, tho' they agreed in every thing 
elie,» they differed in ſome particulars with regard to 
the cuchariſt, he was the more indifferent on ac- 
count of this refuſal, He could alſo foreſee, that 
even while the league of Smalcalde did not act in 
concert with him, they would always be carried by 
their intereſt to oppoſe the emperor: And the hatred 
between Francis and that monarch was ſo inveterate, 
that he deemed himſelf ſure of a ſincere ally in one 
or other of theſe potentates. 


1536. DvukixG theſe negotiations an incident happened 
in England, which promiſed a more amicable con- 

_ clufton of theſe diſputes, and ſeemed even to open 

a way for a reconcilement between Henry and 
Charles. Queen Catherine was ſeized with a lin- 

gering illneſs, which at laſt brought her to her 

Gth Jan. grave: She died at Kimbolton in the county of Hun- 
tingdon, in the fiſtieth year of her age. A little be- 
8 fore ſhe expired, ſhe wrote a very tender letter to the 


Catherine. King; where ſhe gave him the appellation of her maſt 
dear Lord, King, and Huſband. She told him, that as 
the hour of her death was now approaching, ſhe laid 


hold 


» 
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hold of this laſt opportunity to inculcate on himCHAP. 
the importance of his religious duty, and the com- XXXI. 


parative emptineſs of all human grandeur and en— 
joyment: That tho' his fondneſs towards theſe pe- 
riſhing advantages had thrown her into many cala- 
- mities, as well as created to himſelf much trouble, 
ſhe yet forgave him all paſt injuries, and hoped 
that this pardon would be ratified in heaven: And 
that ſhe had no other requeſt to make, but to recom- 
mend to him his daughter, the ſole pledge of their 
loves, and to crave his protection for her maids and 
ſervants. She concluded with theſe words, / make 
this vow, that mine eyes deſire you above all things ". 
The King was touched, even to the ſhedding of 
tears, by this laſt tender proof of Catherine's affec- 
tion; but Queen Anne is ſaid to have expreſſed her 
Joy for the death of a rival beyond what decency or 
humanity could permit *. 
Tu emperor thought, that as the deceaſe of his 
aunt had removed all foundation for perſonal ani- 
moſity between him and Henry, it might not now 
be impoſſible to detach him from the alliance of 
France, and renew that confederacy with England 
from which he had formerly reaped fo much ad- 
vantage, He ſent Henry propoſals for a return to 
antient amity, upon theſe conditions*; that he 
ſhould be reconciled to the pope, that he ſhould 
aſſiſt him in his war with the Turk, and that he 
ſhould take party with him againſt Francis, who 
now threatened the dutchy of Milan. The King 
replied, that he was willing to be on goud terms 
with the emperor, provided he would acknowledge, 
that the former breach of friendſhip came entireiy 
from himſelf: As to the conditions propoſed ; the 
proceedings againſt the biſhop of Rome were ſo juſt, 
and fo fully ratified by the Parliament of England, 
that they could not now be revoked ; when chrit- 


u Herbert, p. 403. w Burnet, vol. i. p. 192. * Dy 
Bellay, liv. 5. Herbert. Burnet, vol. ili. in Coll. No. 50. 
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CHAP. tian princes ſhould have ſettled peace among them- 


XXXI. ſelves, he would not fail to exert that vigour, 


+33 


gz which became him, againſt the enemies of the 


faith ; and after amity with the emperor was once 
fully reſtored, he would then be in a ſituation, as 
a common friend both to him and Francis, either 
to mediate an agrecment between them, or to aſſiſt 


the injured party. 


Waar rendered Henry more indifferent to the ad- 
vances made by the emperor, was his experience of 
the uſual duplicity and inſincerity of that monarch, 
and the intelligence which he received of the preſent 
tranſactions in Europe. Francis Sforza, duke of Mi- 
lan, was dead without iſſue; and the emperor main- 
tained, that the dutchy, being a fief of the empire, 
was devolved to him, as the head of the Germanic 
body : Not to give umbrage, however, to the ſtates 
of Italy, he profeſſed his intention of beſtowing that 
principality on ſome prince, who ſhould be obnoxi- 
ous to no party, and he even made offer of it to the 
duke of Angouleme, third fon to Francis. The 
French monarch, who pretended that his own right 
to Milan was now revived upon Sforza's death, was 
contented to ſubſtitute his ſecond ſon, the duke of 
Ocleans, in his place; and the emperor pretended to 
cloſe with this propoſal. But his ſole intention in 
that liberal conceſſion was to gain time, till he ſhould 
put himſelf in a warlike poſture, and be able to car- 
ry an invaſion into Francis's dominions. The anti- 
ent enmity between theſe princes broke out anew in 
bravadoes, and in perſonal inſults on each other, not 
becoming perſons of their rank, and ſtill leſs ſuitable 
to men of ſuch unqueſtioned bravery. Charles ſoon 
aſter invaded Provence in perſon, with an army of fif- 
ty thouſand men; but met with no ſucceſs. His ar- 
my periſhed with ſickneſs, fatigue, famine, and other 
diſaſters; and he was obliged to raiſe the ſicge of Mar- 
ſcilles, and retire into Italy with the broken remains 


of 
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of his forces. An army of imperialiſts, near CHAP. 


30,000 ſtrong, which invaded France on the fide XXXI. 


1536, 


of the Netherlands, and laid ſiege to Peronne, 
made no greater progreſs, but retired upon the 
approach of a French army. And Henry had thus 
the ſatisfaction to find, both that his ally, Francis, 
was likely to ſupport himfelf without foreign al- 
ſiſtance, and that his own tranquillity was fully en- 
ſured by theſe violent wars and animoſities on the 
continent, 

Ir any inquietude remained with the Engliſh court, 
it was ſolely occaſioned by the ſtate of affairs in 
Scotland. James, hearing of the diſtreſſed ſituation 
of his ally, Francis, very generouſly levied ſome 
forces; and embarking them on board veſſels, which 
he had hired for that purpoſe, landed them ſafely 
in France, He even came over in perſon; and 
making haſte to join-the French King's camp, which 
then lay in Provence, and to partake of his danger, 
he met that prince at Lyons, who, having repulſed 
the emperor's invaſion, was now returning to his 
capital, Recommended by ſo agreeable and ſea- 
ſonable an inſtance of friendſhip, the King of Scots 
made ſuit to Magdalen, daughter of the French 
monarch, who had no other ſcruple in agrecing to 
the match, than what was derived from the infirm 
ſtate of his daughter's health, which ſeemed to threa- 
ten her with an approaching end. But James ha- 
ving gained the affections of the princeſs, and ob- 
tained her conſent, the father would no longer op- 
pole the united deſires of his daughter and friend 
and they were accordingly married, and ſoon after ſet 
ſail for Scotland, where the young Queen, as was 
foreſeen, died in a little ume aſter her arrival. Fran- 
cis, however, was afraid, leſt his ally, Henry, whom 
he likewiſe looked on as his friend, and who lived 
with him on a more cordial footing than 1s uſual a- 
mong great princes, ſhould be diſpleaſed that _ 
cloſe 
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CHAP. cloſe confederacy between France and Scotland was 
XXXI. concluded without his participation. He therefore 


1536, 


diſpatched Pommeraye to London, in order to apo- 
logize for this meaſure ; but Henry, with his uſual 
openneſs and freedom, expreſſed ſuch diſpleaſure, 
that he refuſed even to confer with the ambaſſador, 
and Francis was apprehenſive of a. rupture with a 
priace, who regulated his meaſures more by humour 
and paſſion than by the rules of political prudence. 
But Henry was ſo fettered by the oppoſition, in which 
he: was engaged againſt the pope and the emperor, 
that he purſued no farther this diſguſt againſt Fran- 
cis; and in the end every thing remained in tran- 

quillity both on the ſide of France and Scotland. 
Tre domeſtic peace of England ſeemed to be 
expoſed to more hazard, by the violent innovations 
in religion; and it may be affirmed, that, in this 
dangerous conjuncture, nothing enſured public tran- 
quillity ſo much as the deciſive authority acquired 
by the King, and his great aſcendant over all his 
ſubjects. Not only the devotion paid to the crown, 
was profound during that age: The perſonal re- 
ſpe, inſpired by Henry, was conſiderable; and even 
the terrors, with which he over-awed every one, were 
not attended with any conſiderable degree of hatred. 
His frankneſs, his Anne his magnificence, his 
generoſity, were virtues which counterbalanced his 
violence, cruelty, and impetuoſity. And the im- 
portant rank, which his vigour, more than addreſs, 
acquired him in all foreign negotiations, flattered 
the vanity of Engliſhmen, and made them the more 
willingly endure thoſe domeſtic hardſhips, to which 
they were expoſed. The King, conſcicus of his 
advantages, was now proceeding to the moſt dan- 
gerous trial of his authority ; and after paving the 
way for that meaſure by ſeveral expedients, he was 
at laſt determined to ſuppreſs the monaſteries, and 
to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of their ample — | 
HE 
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Tar great encreaſe of monaſteries, if matters be CH ap. 
conſidered merely in a political light, will appear XXXI. 
the radical inconvenience of the catholic religion: 2d 
and every other diſadvantage, attending that com- 3 
munion, ſeems to have an inſeparable connection 
with theſe religious inſtitutions. Papal uſurpations, 
the tyranny of the inquiſition, the multiplication of 
holidays, all theſe fetters on liberty and induſtry, 
were ultimately derived from the authority and in- | 
ſinuation of monks, whoſe habitations, being eſta- 
bliſhed, every where, proved ſo many colonies of 
ſuperſtition and of folly, This order of men were | 
extremely enraged againſt Henry ; and regarded the 
abolition of the papal authority in England, as the 
removal of the ſole protection which they enjoyed 
againſt the rapacity of the crown and of the cour-_ 
tiers. They were now ſubjected to the King's viſi- 
tation; the ſuppoled ſacredneſs of their bulls from 
Rome was rejected; the progreſs of the reformation 
abroad, which had every where been attended with 
the abolition of the monaſtic ſtate, gave them rea- 
ſon to expect like confequences in England; and 
tho' the King ſtill maintained the doctrine of pur- 
gatory, to which moſt of the convents owed their 
origin and ſupport, it was foreſeen, that, in the pro- 
greſs of the conteſt, he would every day be led to 
depart wider from antient inſtitutions, and be drawn 
nearer the tenets of the reformers, with whom his 
political intereſts naturally induced him to ally him- 
ſelf. Moved by theſe conſiderations, the friars made 
uſe of all their influence to enflame the people againſt 
the King's government; and Henry, finding their 
ſafety irreconcilable with his own, was determined 
to ſeize the preſent opportunity, and utterly deſtroy 
his declared enemies. 

CROMWEL, ſecretary of ſtate, had been appointed 
vicar-general, or vicegerent, a new office, by which 
the King's ſupremacy, or the abſolute, uncontroulable 

powet 
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'CHAP. power aſſumed over the church, was delegated to 
XXXI. him. He employed Layton, London, Price, Gage, 
1536. Petre, Bellaſis, and others, as commitiioners, who 
* carried on, every where, a rigorous enquiry with 
regard to the conduct and deportment of all the 
friars, During times of faction, eſpecially of the 
religious kind, no equity is to be expected from ad- 
verſaries; and as it was known, that the King's in- 
tention in this viſitation was to find a pretence for 
aboliſhing monaſteries, we may naturally conclude, 
that the reports of the commiſſioners are very little 
to be relied on. Friars were encouraged to bring in 
1 informations againſt their brethren ; the ſlighteſt 
l evidence was credited; and even the calumnies 
1 ſpread abroad by the friends to the reformation, were 
regarded as grounds of proof. Monſtrous diſorders 
* are therefore ſaid to have been found in many of 
| the religious houſes : Whole convents of women 
1 abandoned to lewdneſs: Signs of abortions pro- 
j cured, of infants murdered, of unnatural luſts be- 
tween perſons of the ſame ſex. It is indeed pro- 
bable, that the blind ſubmiſſion of the people, du- t 
ring thoſe ages, would render the friars and nuns | 
more unguarded, and more diſſolute, than they are q 
in any Roman catholic country at preſent : But ſtill, 
the reproaches, which it 1s ſafeſt to credit, are ſuch as 
point at vices, naturally connected with the very in- 
ſtitution of convents, and with the monaſtic life. ] 
The cruel and inveterate factions and quarrels there- 
fore which the commiſſioners mentioned, are very t 
credible, among men, who, being confined together i 
within the ſame walls, never can forget their mutual F 
animoſities, and who, being cut off from all the moſt { 


endearing connections of nature, are commonly n 
curſed with hearts more ſelfiſh, and tempers more un- I 
relenting, than fall to the ſhare of other men. The If 
pious frands, practiſed to increaſe the devotion and tc 
liberality of the people, may be regarded as certain, 


in an order founded on illuſions, lies, and ſuper- 
ſtition. 
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ſtition. The ſupine idleneſs alſo, and its attendant, CH A P. 
profound ignorance, with which the convents were AXX1 


reproached, admit of no queſtion ; and tho' monks 
were the true preſervers, as well as inventors, of the 
dreaming and captious philoſophy of the ſchools, no 
manly or elegant knowledge could be expected a- 
mong men, whoſe life, condemned to a tedious uni— 
formity, and deprived of all emulation, afforded no- 
thing to raiſe the mind, or cultivate the genius. 
SOME few monaſteries, terrified with this rigorous 
inquiſition carried on by Cromwel and his commil- 
ſioners, ſurrendered their revenues into the King's 
hands; and the monks received ſmall penſions as 
the reward of their obſequiouſneſs. Orders were 
given to diſmiſs ſuch nuns and friars as were below 
four and twenty, and whoſe vows were, on that 
account, ſuppoſed not to be binding. The. doors 
of the convents were opened, even to ſuch as were 
above that age; and all thoſe recovered their liber- 
ty who deſired it. But as all theſe expedients did 
not fully anſwer the King's purpoſe, he had re- 
courſe to his uſual inſtrument of power, the Parlia- 
ment; and ir order to prepare men for the innova- 
tions projected, the report of the viſitors was pub- 
liſhed, and a general horror was endeavoured to be 
Excited in the nation againſt inſtitutions which, to 
their anceſtors, had been the objects of the moſt 
profound veneration. | 


1536. 


Tur King, tho' determined to aboliſh utterly 4th Feb. 


the monaſtic orders, refolved to proceed gradually 


in this great work; and he gave directions to the A Parlia- 
Parliament to go no further at preſent, than toment. 


ſuppreſs the lefler monaſteries, who poſſeſſed reve- 
nues below two hundred pounds a year value. 
Theſe were found to be the moſt corrupted, as lying 
leſs under the reſtraint of ſhame, and being expoſed 
to leſs ſcrutiny*; and it was deemed ſaleſt to ba- 


Y 27 Hen. VIII. c. 28. 2 Burnet, vol. i. p. 193. 
Vol. IV. * | gin 
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CHAP. gin with them, and thereby prepare the way for the 
XXXI. greater innovations projected. By this act three hun- 
Tee dred and ſeventy-ſix monaſteries were ſuppreſſed, 
hs 4 and their revenues, amounting to thirty-two thouſand 
on of the Pounds a year, were granted to the King; beſides 
lefſer mo- their goods, chattels, and plate, computed at a hun- 
nalteries. dred thouſand pounds more v. It does not appear that 
any oppoſition was made to this important law: So 
abſolute was Henry's authority! A court, called the 
court of augmentation of the King's revenue, was 
appointed for the management of theſe funds. The 
people naturally concluded, from the erection of this 
court, that Henry intended to proceed in deſpoiling 
the church of her patrimony b. 
Tur act formerly paſſed, empowering the King 
to name thirty-two commiſſioners for framing a 
body of canon law, was renewed ; but the project 
was never carried into execution. Henry thought, 
that the preſent confuſion of that law encreafed his 
authority, and kept the clergy in ſtill greater de- 
pendance. | 
FARTHER progreſs was made in compleating the 
union of Wales with England: The ſeparate ju- 
riſdictions of ſeveral great lords or marchers, as 
they were called, which obſtructed the courſe of 
juſtice in Wales, and encouraged robbery and pil- 
laging, were aboliſhed; and the authority of the 
King's courts was extended every where. Some ju- 
riſdictions of a like nature in England were alſo 
aboliſhed ? this ſeſſion. 
Tux commons, ſenſible that they had gained no- 
thing by oppoſing the King's will, when he formerly 
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It is pretended, ſee Hollingſhed, p. 939, that ten thouſand 
monks were turned out on the diſſolution of the leſſer monaſte- 
Ties, If ſo, moſt of them muſt have been Mendicants: For the 
revenue could not have ſupported near that number. The Men- 
dicants, no doubt, ſtil! continued their former profeſſion. 

27 Hen. VIII. c. 27. © 27 Hen. VIII. c. 4. 
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endeavoured to ſecure the profits of wardſhips and CHAP. 
liveries, were now contented to frame a law*, ſuch XXXI. 
as he dictated to them. It was enacted, that the "XD" 
poſſeſſion of land ſhall be adjudged to be in thoſe 22 
who have the uſe of it, not in thoſe to whom it is 
transferred in truſt. 
AFTER all theſe laws were paſſed, the King diſ- 14 April, 
ſolved the Parliament; a Parliament memorable, not 
only for the great and important innovations which 
it introduced, but alſo for the long time it had far, 
and the frequent prorogations which it had under- | 
gone. Henry had found it ſo obſequious to his will, | 
that he did not chuſe, during theſe religious ferments, 
to hazard a new election; and he continued the ſame 
Parliament above ſix years: A practice, at that time, 
unuſual jn England. 
THe convocation, which ſat during this ſeſſion, were A convo- 
engaged in a very important work, the deliberating cation. 
on the new tranſlation which was projected of the 
ſcriptures. Tindal had formerly given a tranſlation, 
and it had been greedily read by the people; but as 
the clergy complained of it, as very inaccurate and 
; unfaithful, it was now propoſed to them that they 
5 ſhould themſelves publiſh a tranſlation, which would 
: not be liable to thoſe objections. The friends of the 
f reformation aſſerted, that nothing could be more ab- 
ſurd than to conceal, in an unknown tongue, the word 
itſelf of God, and thus to counteract the will of heaven, 
which, for the purpoſe of univerſal ſalvation, had pub- 
| liſhed that ſalutary doctrine to all nations: That if 
this practice was not very abſurd, the artifice at leaſt 
was very barefaced, and proved a conſciouſneſs, that 
the gloſſes and traditions of the clergy ſtood in direct 
* oppoſition to the original text, dictated by Supreme 
e- Intelligence: That it was now neceſſary for the peo- 


he ple, ſo long abuſed by intereſted pretenſions, to ſee 
4 27 Hen. VIII. c. 10. 
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CH Ap, with their own eyes, and to examine whether the 
XXX1. claims of the eccleſiaſtics were founded on that char- 
ter, which was on all hands acknowledged to be deri- 
1536. ved from heaven: And that as a ſpirit of reſearch and 
curioſity was happily revived, and men were now 
obliged to make a choice among the pretenſions of 
different ſects, the proper materials for deciſion, and 
above all, the holy ſcriptures, ſhould be ſet be- 
fore them, and the revealed will of God, which the 
change of language had ſomewhat obſcured, be again, 

by their means, revealed to mankind. 

Tur favourers of the ancient religion maintained, 
on the other hand, that the pretence of making the 
people ſee with their own eyes, was a mere cheat, and 
was itſelf a very barefaced artifice, by which the new 
preachers hoped to obtain the guidance of them, and 
ſeduce them from thoſe paſtors, whom the laws, 
whom ancient eſtabliſhments, whom heaven itſelf 
had appointed for their ſpiritual direction: That the 
people were, by their ignorance, their ſtupidity, their 
neceſſary avocations, totally unqualified to chooſe 
their own principles, and it was a mockery to ſet 
materials before them, of which they conld not poſ- 
ſibly make any proper uſe : That even in the affairs 
of common life, and in their temporal concerns, 
which lay more within the compaſs of human rea- 
ſon, the laws had, in a great meaſure, deprived 
them of the right of private judgment, and had, 

_ happily, for their own and the public intereſt, regu- 
lated their conduct and behaviour: That theological 
queſtions were placed much beyond the ſphere of 
vulgar comprehenſion , and eccleſiaſtics themſelves, 
tho? aſſiſted by all the advantages of education, eru- 
dition, and an aſſiduous ſtudy of the ſcience, could 
not be fully aſſured of a juſt deciſion ; except by the 
promiſe made them in ſcripture, that God would be 
ever preſent with his church, and that the gates of hell 
ſhould not prevail againſt her: That the groſs errors 
adopted 
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adopted by the wiſeſt heathens, proved how unfit CHAP. 
men were to grope their own way, thro' this pro- XXXI. 


found darkneſs ; nor would the ſcriptures, if truſted 
to every man's judgment, be able to remedy ; on 


the contrary, they would much augment, theſe fatal 


Illuſions : That facred writ itſelf was involved in fo 
much obſcurity, was expoſed to ſo many difficulties, 
contained fo many appearing contradictions, that it 
was the moſt dangerous weapon which could be in- 
truſted into the hands of the, ignorant and giddy 
multitude : That the poetical ſpirit, in which a great 
part of it was compoſed, at the ſame time that it oc- 

caſioned uncertainty in the ſenſe, by its multiplied 
tropes and figures, was ſufficient to kindle the zeal 


of fanaticiſm, and thereby throw civil ſociety into 


the moſt furious combuſtion : That a thouſand ſects 
muſt ariſe, which would pretend, each of them, to 
derive its tenets from the ſcripture; and would be 
able, by ſpecious arguments, or even without ſpe- 
cious arguments, to ſeduce filly women, and igno- 
rant mechanics, into a belief of the moſt monſtrous 
principles: And that if ever this diſorder, dange- 
rous to the magiſtrate himſelf, received a remedy, 
it muſt be from the tacit acquieſcence of the people 
in ſome new authority; and it was evidently better, 
without farther conteſt or enquiry, to adhere peace- 


ably to ancient, and therefore the more ſecure eſta- 


bliſhments. 

THesE latter arguments being more agreeable to 
eccleſiaſtical government, would probably have pre- 
vailed in the convocation, had it not been for the 
authority of Cranmer, Latimer, and ſome other bi- 
ſhops, who were ſuppoſed to ſpeak the King's ſenſe 
of the matter, A vote was paſled for publiſhing a 
new tranſlation of the ſcriptures; and in three years 
time this great work was finiſhed, and printed at 
Paris, This was deemed a great point gained by 


the reformers; and a conſiderable advancement 


of 


1536. 
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P. of their cauſe. Farther progreſs was ſoon expected, 

XXXI. after ſuch important ſucceſſes. | | 

— > . "7" 

Bur while the retainers to the new religion were 
trumpiing in their proſperity, they met with a 
mortification, which ſeemed to blaſt all their hopes: 
Their patroneſs, Anne Boleyn, loſt the King's fa- 

Vvour, and ſoon after her life, from the rage of that 
. furious monarch. Henry had perſevered conſtantly 

Queen . .: | 
Anne. in his love to this lady, during ſix years that his 

proſecution of the divorce laſted ; and the more ob- 
ſtacles he met with to the gratification of his paſ- 
ſion, the more determined zeal did he exert in pur- 
ſuing his purpoſe. But the affection which had 
ſubſiſted ſo long under difficulties, had no ſooner 
attained ſecure poſſeſſion of its object, than it lan- 
guiſhed from ſatiety ; and the King's heart was ap- 
parently alienated from his confort. Anne's enemies 
ſoon perceived this fatal change; and they were 
very forward to widen the breach, when they found 
that they incurred no danger by interpoſing in thoſe 
delicate concerns. She had brought forth a dead 
ſon ; and Henry's extreme fondneſs for male iſſue, 
being thus, for the preſent, diſappointed, his temper, - 
equally violent and ſuperſtitious, was diſpoſed to 
make the innocent mother anſwerable for this mis- 
fortune * But the chief means which Anne's ene- 
mies employed to inflame the King againſt her, was 
his jealouſy. 

Anne, though ſhe appears to have been en- 
tirely innocent, and even virtuous, in her con- 
duct, had a certain gaity, if not levity, of cha- 
racter, which threw her off her guard, and made 
her leſs circumſpect than her ſituation required, 
Her education in France rendered her the more 
prone to theſe freedoms; and it was with difficulty 
ſhe conformed herſelf to that ſtrict ceremonial . 
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which was practiſed in the court of England. More C11 AP. 
vain than haughty, ſhe was pleaſed to ſee the influ- XXXI. 


ence of her beauty on all around her, and ſhe in- 
dulged herfelf in an ealy familiarity with perſons, ? 
who were formerly her equals, and who might then 
have pretended to her friendſhip and good graces. 
Henry's dignity was offended with theſe popular 
manners; aud though the lover had been entirely 
blind, the huſband poſſeſſed but too quick difcern- 
ment and penetration, Wicked inſtruments inter- 
pofed, and put a malignant interpretation on the 
harmleſs liberties of the Queen: The viſcounteſs of 
Rocheford, in particular, who was married to the 
Queen's brother, but who lived on bad terms with 
her fiſter-m-law, inſinuated the moſt cruel ſuſpicions 
into the King's mind; and as ſhe was a woman of 
a very profligate character, ſhe paid no regard either 
to truth or humanity in thoſe calumnies which ſhe 
ſuggeſted. She pretended, that her own huſband 
was engaged in a criminal correſpondence with his 
ſiſter ; and not contented with this imputation, ſhe 
porſoned every action of the Queen, and repreſent- 
ed each inſtance of favour which ſhe conferred on 
any one, as a token of affection. Henry Norris, 
groom 'of the ſtole, Weſton, and Brereton, gentle- 
men of the King's chamber, together with Mark 
Smeton, groom of the chamber, were obſerved to 
poſſeſs much of the Queen's friendſhip; and they 
ſerved her with a zeal and attachment which, though 
chiefly derived from gratitude, might not improbably 
be ſeaſoned with ſome mixture of tenderneſs for ſo 
amiable a princeſs. The King's jealouſy laid hold 
of the ſlighteſt circumſtance, and finding no par- 
ticular object on which it could faſten, it vented it- 
ſelf equally on every one who came within the verge 
of its fury. 

Hap Henry's jealouſy been derived from love, 
though it might on a ſudden have proceeded to the 

mo 
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CHAP. moſt violent extremities, it would have been ſubject 
XXXI. to many remorſes and contrarieties ; and might at 
c laſt have ſerved only to augment that affection, on 
535. which it was founded. But it was a more ſtern 
jealouſy, foſtered entirely by pride: His love was 
wholly transferred to another object. Jane Seymour, 
daughter of Sir John Seymour, and maid of honour 
: to the Queen, a young lady of ſingular beauty and 
| | merit; had obtained an entire aſcendant over him; 
| and he was determined to facrifice every thing to 
the gratification of this new appetite. Unlike to 
4 moſt monarchs, who judge lightly of the crime of 
gallantry, and who deem the young damſels of their 
court rather honoured than diſgraced by their paſ- 

ſion, he ſeldom thought of any other attachment 

than that of marriage; and in order to attain this 
| end, he underwent more difficulties and committed 

Ti greater crimes than thoſe which he ſought to avoid 

1 by forming that legal connexion. And having thus 

11 entertained the deſign of raiſing his new miſtreſs to 

1 his bed and throne, he more willingly hearkened to 
every ſuggeſtion, which threw any imputation of 

guilt on the unfortunate Anne Boleyn. 

iſt May. Tur King's jealouſy firſt appeared openly in a 

tilting at Greenwich, where the Queen happened to 

drop her handkerchief ; an incident probably caſual, 

but interpreted by him as an inſtance of gallantry 

to ſome of her paramours 5. He immediately re- 

tired from the place; ſent orders to confine her to 

her chamber; arreſted Norris, Brereton, Weſton, and 

Smeton, together with her brother, Rocheford ; and 

threw them into priſon, The Queen, aſtoniſhed at 

theſe inſtances of his fury, thought that he meant 

only to try her; but finding him in earneſt, ſhe re- 

flected on his obſtinate unrelenting ſpirit, and ſhe pre- 

pared herſelf for that melancholy doom, which was 


E Burnet, vol. i. p. 198. 
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awaiting her. Next day, ſhe was ſent to the Tow- CHAP. 
er; and on her way thither, ſhe was informed of her XXXI. 


ſuppoſed offences, of which ſhe had been hitherto 
ignorant : She made earneſt proteſtations of her in- 
nocence; and when ſhe entered the priſon, ſhe fell 
on her knees, and prayed God ſo to help her, as 
ſhe was not guilty of the crime imputed to her. 
Her ſurprize and confuſion threw her into hiſterical 
diſorders; and in that ſituation, ſhe thought that the 
beſt proof of innocence was to make an entire con- 
feſſion, and ſhe diſcovered ſome indiſcretions and 
levities, which her ſimplicity had equally betrayed 
her to commit and to avow. She owned, that ſhe 
had once rallied Norris on his delaying his marriage, 
and had told him, that he probably expected her, 
when ſhe ſhould be a widow: She had reproved 
Weſton, ſhe ſaid, for his affection to a kinſwoman 
of hers, and his indifference towards his wife : But 
he told her, that ſhe had miſtaken the object of his 
affection, for it was herſelf : Upon which, ſhe defied 
him®. She affirmed, that Smeton had neyer been in 
her chamber but twice when he played on the harp- 
ſichord: But ſhe acknowledged, that he had once 
had the boldneſs to tell her, that a look ſufficed him. 
The King, inſtead of being ſatisfied with the can- 
dour and ſincerity of her confeſſion, regarded theſe 
indiſcretions only as preludes to greater and more 
criminal intimacies. 

Or all thoſe multitudes, whom the beneficence 
of the Queen's temper had obliged, during her 
proſperous fortune, no one durſt interpoſe between 
her and the King's fury, and the perſon, whoſe 


advancement every breath had favoured, and eve- 


ry countenance had ſmiled upon, was now left ne- 
glected and abandoned. Even her uncle the duke 
of Norfolk, preferring the connexions of party to 


b Strype, vol. i. p. 281. 
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8 the ties of blood, was become her moſt dangerous 


enemy; and all the retainers to the catholic religion 
hoped, that her death would terminate the King's 
quarrel with Rome, and leave him again to his na- 
tural and early bent, which had inclined him to 
ſupport the moſt intimate connexions with the apoſ- 
tolic ſee. Cranmer alone, of all the Queen's adhe- 


rents, ſtil] retained his friendſhip for her; and, as 


far as the King's impetuoſity permitted him, he en- 
deavoured to moderate the violent prejudices, enter- 
tained againſt her. 

THE Queen herſelf wrote Henry a letter from the 
Tower, full of the moſt tender expoſtulations, and 
of the warmeſt proteſtations of innocence. It con- 
tains ſo much nature and even elegance, as to deſerve 
to be tranſmitted to poſterity, without any alteration 
of the expreſſion. It is as follows. 


“ Str, your grace's diſpleaſure and my impriſon- 
ment are things ſo ſtrange unto me, as what to 
„ write, or what to excuſe, I am altogether i ignorant. 
„ Whereas you ſend unto me (willing me to confeſs 
« a truth, and ſo obtain your favour) by ſuch an one, 
« whom you know to be mine antient proſeſſed ene- 
my, I no ſooner received this meſſage by him, 
« than I rightly conceived your meaning; and, if, 
as yon ſay, confeſſing a truth indeed may procure 
„ my ſafety, I ſhall with all willingneſs and duty 
« perform your command, 


But let not your grace ever imagine that 
e your poor wife will ever be brought to acknow- 


«ledge a fault, where not ſo much as a thought 


thereof preceded. And to ſpeak a truth, ne- 


ver prince had wife more loyal in all duty, 


„ and in all true affection, than you have ever 
„found in Anne Boleyn: With which name and 
* place I could willingly have contented myſelt, 

« if 


cc 
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if God and your grace's pleaſure had been ſo CHAP., 
pleaſed. Neither did 1 at any time fo far ſorget XXXI, 


myſelf in my exaltation or received queenthip, 
but that I always looked for ſuch an alteration as 
I now find; for the ground of my preferment be- 
ing on no ſurer foundation than your grace's fan- 
cy, the leaſt alteration I knew was fit and fuffici- 
ent to draw. that fancy to ſome other object. 
You have choſen me from a low eſtate to be your 
Queen and companion, far beyond my deſert or 
deſire. If then you found me worthy of ſuch 
honour, good your grace let not any light fancy, 
or bad counſel of mine enemies, withdraw your 
princely favour from me; neither let that ſain, 
that unworthy ſtain, of a diſloyal heart towards 


« your good grace, ever caſt ſo foul a blot on your 


moſt dutiful wife, and the infant-princeſs your 
daughter. Try me, good King, but let me have 
a lawful trial, and let not my {worn enemies {it 
as my accuſers and judges; yea let me receive 
an open trial, for my truth ſhall fear no open 
ſhame ; then ſhall you ſee either mine innocence 
cleared, your ſuſpicion and conſcience ſatisfied, 
the ignominy and ſlander of the world ſtopped, 
or my guilt openly declared. So that whatſoever 
God or you may determine of me, your grace 
may be freed from an open cenſure, and mine of 
fence being fo lawfully proved, your grace is at 
liberty, both before God and man, not only. to 
execute worthy puniſhment on me as an unlawful 
wife, but to follow your affection, already ſettled 
on that party, for whoſe fake I am now as I am, 
whoſe name I could ſome good while fince have 
pointed unto, your grace not being ignorant of my 
ſuſpicion therein, 


« Bur if you have already determined of me, and 
that not only my death, but an infamous ander 
Z 2 muſt 
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* muſt bring you the enjoying of your deſired hap- 
« pineſs; then I defire of God, that he will pardon 
your great fin therein, and likewiſe mine enemies, 
« the inſtruments thereof, and that he will not 
call you to a ſtrict account for your unprincely 
and cruel uſage of me, at his general judgment- 
„ ſeat, where both you and myſelf muſt ſhortly 
appear, and in whoſe judgment I doubt not 
„ (whatſoever the world may think of me) mine 
„ innocence ſhall be openly known, and ſufficiently 
“cleared. | 


Mv laſt and only requeſt ſhall be, that myſelf 
« may only bear the burden of your. grace's diſplea- 
* ſure, and that it may not touch the innocent ſouls 
of thoſe poor gentlemen, who (as I underſtand) 
« are likewiſe in ſtrait impriſonment for my ſake. 
« If ever I have found favour in your fight, if ever 
the name of Anne Boleyn hath been pleaſing in 
your ears, then let me obtain this requeſt, and I 
will ſo leave to trouble your grace any further, 
« with mine earneſt prayers to the Trinity to have 
« your grace in his good keeping, and to direct you 
in all your actions. From my doleful priſon in the 
„Tower, this ſixth of May; : N 

Tour moſt loyal 
and ever faithful wife, 


& ANNE BOLEYN.” 


TH1s letter had no influence on the unrelenting 
mind of Henry, who was determined to pave 
the way for his new marriage by the death of 
Anne Boleyn. Norris, Weſton, Brereton, and Sme- 
ton, were tried ; but no legal evidence was pro- 
duced againſt them. The chief proof of their guilt - 
conſiſted in a hear-ſay report from one lady Wing- 
field, who was dead. Smeton was prevailed on, by 
the vain hope of lite, to confeſs a criminal correſpon- 
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dence with the Queen !; but even her enemies ex- CHAP. 
pected little advantage from this confeſſion : For XXXI. 
they never dared to confront him with her; aud "Ya 


he was immediately executed; as were alto Brere- 
ton and Weſton. Norris had been much in the 
King's favour; and an offer was made him of life, 
if he would confeſs his crime, and accuſe the Queen: 
But he generouſly rejected that propoſal ; and faid, 
that in his conſcience he believed her entirely guilt⸗ 
leſs: But, ſor his part, he could accuſe her of no- 
thing, and he would die a thouſand deaths rather 
than calumniate an innocent perſon, 

Tur Queen and her brother were tried by a jury 
of peers, conſiſting of the duke of Suffolk, the mar- 
quis of Exeter, the earl of Arundel, and twenty- 
three more : Their uncle, the duke of Norfolk, 
preſided as lord high ſteward. Upon what proof or 
pretence the crime of inceſt was imputed to them is 
unknown: The chief evidence, it is ſaid, amounted 
to no more than that Rocheford had been ſeen to lean 
on her bed before ſome company. Part of the 
charge againſt her was, that ſhe had affirmed to her 
minions, that the King never had her heart; and 
had ſaid to each of them. apart, that ſhe loved him 
better than any perſon whatſoever : Z/hich was to the 
ſlander of the iſſue begot between the King and ber : 
By this ſtrained interpretation, her guilt was brought 
under the ſtatute of the 25th of this reign; in which 
it was declared criminal to throw any ſlander upon 
the King, Queen, or their iſſue. Such palpable ab- 
ſurdities were, at that time, admitted, and they were 
regarded by the peers of England as a ſufficient rea- 
ſon for ſacrificing an innocent Queen to the cruelty 
of their tyrant. Though unaſſiſted by counſel, ſhe 
defended herſelf with great judgment and preſence 
of mind; and the ſpectators could not forbear pro- 
nouncing her entirely innocent. Judgment, however, 
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CHAP. was. given by the court, both againſt the Queen 
XXXI. and lord Rocheford ; and her verdict contained, 


1536. 


that ſhe ſhould be burned or beheaded at the King's 
pleaſure. When this dreadful ſentence was pro- 
nounced, ſhe was not terrified, but lifting up her 
hands to heaven, ſaid, O! Father, O! Creator, 
„thou who art the way, the truth, and the life, 
e thou knoweſt that IJ have not deſerved this death.” 
And then turning to the judges, made the moſt 
pathetic declarations of her innocence. 

Henky, not ſatisfied with this cruel vengeance, 
was reſolved entirely to annul his marriage with 
Anne Boleyn, and to declare her iflue illegitimate : 
He recalled to his memory, that, a little after her 
appearance in the Engliſh court, ſome attachment 
had been acknowledged between her and the earl of 
Northumberland, then lord Piercy; and he now 
queſtioned the nobleman with regard to theſe en- 


gagements. Northumberland took an oath before 


the two archbiſhops, that no contract nor promiſe of 
marriage had ever paſſed between them: He re- 
ceived the ſacrament upon it, before the duke of 
Norfolk and others of the privy-council ; and this 
ſolemn act he accompanied with the moſt ſolemn 
proteſtations of his veracity * The Queen, how- 
ever, was ſhaken by menaces of executing the ſen- 
tence againſt her 1n its greateſt rigour, and was 
prevailed on to confeſs in court, ſome lawful im- 
pediment to her marriage with the King. The 
afflicted primate, who ſat as judge, thought himſelf 
obliged by this confeſſion, to pronounce the marriage 
null and invalid. Henry, in the tranſports of his 
fury, did not pere ive that his proceedings. were to- 
tally inconſiſtent, and that if her marriage was, 
from the beginning, invalid, ſhe could not poſſibly 
be guilty of adultery. 


K Herbert, p. 384. 1 Heylin, p. 94. 
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Tur Queen now prepared for ſuffering that death CHAP. 
to which ſhe was ſentenced. She ſent her laſt meſ- XXXI. 


ſage to the King, and acknowledged the obligations © 


which ſhe owed him, in continuing thus uniformly Ye eie 
his endeavours for her advancement : From a pri- cution. 


vate gentlewoman, ſhe ſaid, he had firſt made her 
a marchioneſs, then a queen, and now, ſince he 
could raiſe her no higher in this world, he was ſend— 
ing her to be a ſaint in heaven: She then renewed 
the proteſtations of her innocence, and recommend- 
ed her daughter to his care. Before the lieute- 
nant of the Tower, and all. who approached her, 
ſhe made the like declarations; and continued to 
behave herſelf with her uſual ſerenity, and even 
with chearfulneſs. The executioner,” ſhe ſaid 
to the heutenant, l hear, very expert; and 
my neck is very ſlender :” Upon which ſhe graſp- 


ed it in her hand, and laughed heartily, When 19th May. 
brought, however, to the ſcaffold, ſhe ſoftened her 
tone a little with regard to her proteſt ations of inno- 


cence. She probably reflected, that the obſtinacy 
of -Queen Catherine, and. her reſiſtance to the 
King's will, had much alienated him from the lady 


Mary; and her maternal concern,. therefore, for 


Elizabeth, prevailed in theſe laſt moments over that 


andignation, which the unjuſt, ſentence, by which 


ſhe ſuffered, naturally excited in her. She ſaid, that 
ſhe was come to die, as ſhe was ſentenced, by the 
law: She would accuſe none, nor ſay any thing of 
the ground- upon which ſhe was judged. --. She 


.prayed: heartily for the King; and called him a 
moſt. merciful and gentle prince, and acknowledged, 


that he had always been to her a good and gracious 


ſovereign; and 1f any one ſhould think proper to 
canvaſs her cauſe, ſhe deſired. him to judge the 


beſt v. She was beheaded by the executioner of 


m Burnet, vol. i. p. 205. 
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CHAP. Calais, who was brought over as more expert than 
XXXI. any in England. Her body was negligently thrown 


1536. 


into a common cheſt of elm- tree, made to hold ar- 
rows; aud was buried in the Tower. 

Tur innocence of this unfortunate Queen cannot 
reaſonably be called in queſtion. Henry himſelf, in 
the violence of his rage, knew not whom to accuſe 
as her lover; and though he imputed guilt to her 
brother, and four perſons more, he was able to 
bring proof againſt none of them. The whole te- 
nour of her conduct forbids us to aſcribe to her an 
abandoned character, ſuch as is implied in the King's 
accuſation ; and had ſhe been fo loſt to all prudence 
and ſenſe of. ſhame; ſhe muſt have expoſed herſelf 
to detection, and afforded her enemies the cleareſt 
evidence againſt her. But the King made the 
molt effectual apology for her, by marrying Jane 
Seymour the very day after her execution ?. His 
impatience to gratify this new paſſion, cauſed him 
to forget all regard to decency ; and his cruel heart 
was not ſoftened a moment by the bloody cataſtrophe 
of a perſon, who had ſo long been the object of his 
moſt tender affections. 

Tur lady Mary thought the death of her ſtep- 
mother a proper opportunity for reconciling herſelf | 
with the King, who, beſides other cauſes of diſguſt, 
had been offended with her, on account of the part 
which ſhe had taken in her mother's quarrel. Her 
advances were not at firſt received; and Henry ex- 
acted from her ſome further proofs of ſubmiſſion 
and obedience : He required this young princeſs, 
then about twenty years of age, to adopt his theo- 
logical tenets; to acknowledge his ſupremacy ; to 
renounce the pope ; and to own her mother's mar- 
r1age to be inceſtuous and unlawful. Theſe points 
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were of hard digeſtion with the princeſs; but after CHAP. 
ſome delays, and even reſuſals, ſhe was at laſt pre- XXXI. 


vailed with to write a letter to her father , contain- 

ing her aſſent to the articles required of her: Upon 
which ſhe was received into favour, But notwith- 
ſtanding the return of the King's affection to the 
iſſue of his firſt marriage, he diveſted not himſelf of 
kindneſs towards the lady Elizabeth; and the new 
Queen, who was bleſt with a ſingular ſweetneſs of 
diſpoſition, diſcovered ſtrong proofs of attachment 
to that young princeſs. 


1536. 4 


THE trial and conviction of Queen Anne, and Sth June. 
the ſubſequent events, made it neceſſary for the A Varlia- 


King to ſummon a new Parliament; 
in his ſpeech, made a merit to his people, that, 
notwithſtanding his misfortunes in his two former 
marriages, he had been induced, for their good, to 
venture on a third, The ſpeaker received this pro- 
feſſion with ſuitable gratitude; and he took thence 
occaſion to praiſe the King for his wonderful gifts 
of grace and nature : He compared him, for juſtice 
and prudence, to Solomon ; for ſtrength and forti- 
tude, to Sampſon ; and for beauty and comelineſs, to 
Abſalom. The King very humbly replied, by the 
mouth of his chancellor, that he diſavowed theſe 
praiſes; ſince, if he was really poſſeſſed of ſuch virtues, 
they were the gifts of Almighty God only, Henry 
found that the Parliament were equally ſubmiſlive in 


deeds as complaiſant in their expreſſions, and that 


they would go the ſame lengths as the former in gra- 
tifying even his moſt lawleſs paſſions. His divorce 
from Anne Boleyn was ratified ; that Queen, and all 
her accomplices, were attainted ; the iſſue of both 
the two former marriages were declared illegitimate, 
and it was even made treaſon to aſſert the legiti- 
macy of either of them; to throw any ſlander upon 


o Burnet, vol. i. p. 207. Strype, vol. i. p. 285. 
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the preſent King, Queen, or their iſſue, was ſub- 
jected to the ſame penalty; the crown was ſettled 
on the King's iſſue by Jane Seymour, or any ſubſe- 
quent wife; and in caſe he ſhould die without chil- 
dren, he was impowered by his will, or letters pa- 
tent, to diſpoſe of the crown; An enormous con- 
ceſſion v, eſpecially when entruſted to a prince fo 
violent and capricious in his humour. Whoever 
being required, refuſed to anſwer upon oath to any 
article of this act of ſettlement, was declared to be 
guilty of treaſon; and by this clauſe a ſpecies of 
political inquiſition was eſtabliſhed in the kingdom, 
as well as the accuſations of treaſon multiplied to 
an unreaſonable degree. The King was alſo em- 
powered to confer on any one, by his will, or let- 
ters patent, any caſtles, honours, liberties, or fran- 
chiſes; words which might have been extended to 
the diſmembring the kingdom, by the erection 
of principalities and independant juriſdictions. It 
was alſo, by another act, made treaſon to marry, 
without the King's conſent, any princeſs related in 
the firſt degree to the crown, This act was occa- 
ſtoned by the diſcovery of a deſign, formed by 
Thomas Howard, brother to the duke of Norfolk, 
to eſpouſe the lady Margaret Douglas, niece to 
the King by his ſiſter the Queen of Scots and the 
earl of Angus. Howard, as well as the young la- 
dy, was committed to the Tower. She recovered 
her liberty ſoon after ; but he died in confinement. 
An act of attainder paſſed againſt him, this ſeſſion of 
parliament. an 

A NEw acceſſion was likewiſe gained to the autho- 
rity of the crown: The King or any of his ſucceſſors 


2 The King is thought to have had a deſign of leaving the 
crown, in caſe of the failure of his lawful male iſſue, to his fa- 
vourite ſon, the duke of Richmond. But the death of that 
promiſing nobleman, which happened ſoon after, diſappointed all 
projects in his favour, Heylin, p. 6. 


Was 
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was empowered to repeal or annul, by letters patent, CH AP. 


whatever acts of parliament had been paſſed before XXXI. 


he was four and twenty years of age. Whoever YT” 


maintained the authority of the biſhop of Rome, 
by word or writ, or endeavoured in any manner to 
reſtore it in England, was ſubjected to the penalty 
of a premunire; that is, his goods were forfeited, 
and he was put out of the protection of the laws. 
And any perſon who poſſeſſed any office, eccleſiaſti- 
cal or civil, or received any grant or charter from 
the crown ; 'and yet refuſed to renounce the pope by 
oath, was declared to be guilty of treaſon. The 
renounciation preſcribed runs in the ſtyle of S help 
me God, all ſaints, and the holy evangeliſts 1. The 
pope, hearing of Anne Boleyn's diſgrace and death, 
hoped that the door was opencd to a reconciliation, 
and had been making ſome advances to Henry: 
But this was the reception he met with. Henry 
was now become abſolutely indifferent with regard 
to papal cenſures; and fintling a great increaſe- of 
authority, as well as revenue, to accrue from his 
quarrel with Rome, he was determined to perſevere 
in his preſent meaſures. This Parliament alſo, 
even more than any foregoing, convinced him how 
much he commanded the reſpect of his ſubjects, 
and what confidence he might repoſe in them. 
Tho' the elections had been made of a ſudden, with- 
out any preparation or intrigue, the members diſ- 
covered an unlimited attachment to his perſon and 
government *. 


Tur extreme complaiſance of the convocation, A convo- 


12 


36. 


which ſat at the ſame time with the Parliament, ton. 


encouraged him in his reſolution of breaking en- 
tirely with the court of Rome. There was a di- 
viſion of ſentiments in the minds of this aſſem- 
bly; and as the zeal of the reformers had been 
augmented by ſome late ſucceſſes, the reſentment 


4 28 Hen, VIII. c. 10. r Burnet, vol. i. p. 212. 
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CHAP. of the catholics was no leſs excited by their fears 
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and loſſes: But the authority of the King kept eve- 
ry one ſubmiſſive and ſilent; and the new- aſſumed 
prerogative, the ſupremacy, whole limits no one was 
fully acquainted with, reſtrained even the moſt fu- 
rious movements of theological rancour. Cromwel 
ſat as vicar-general ; and tho' the catholic party ex- 
pected, that, on the fall of Queen Anne, his au- 


thority would receive a great check, they were ſur- 


prized to find him ſtill maintain equal credit as be- 
fore. With the vicar-general concurred Cranmer the 
primate, Latimer biſhop of Worceſter, Shaxton of 
Saliſbury, Hilſey of Rocheſter, Fox of Hereford, 
Barlow of St. David's. The oppolite party were led 
by Lee archbiſhop of York, Stokeſley biſhop of Lon- 
don, Tonſtal of Durham, Gardiner of Wincheſter, 
Longland of Lincoln, Sherborne of Chicheſter, Nix 
of Norwich, and Kite of Carliſle. The former par- 
ty, by their oppoſition to the pope, ſeconded the 
King's ambition and love of power : The latter par- 


ty, by maintaining the antient theological tenets, 


were more conformable to his ſpeculative principles : 
And both of them had alternately the advantage of 


gaining on his humour, by which he was more go- 


verned than by either of theſe motives. 

Tux church in general was averſe to the reforma- 
tion; and the lower houſe of convocation framed a 
lift of opinions, in the whole ſixty-ſeven, which they 
pronounced erroneous, and which was a collection 
of principles, ſome held by the ancient Lollards, 
others by the modern proteſtants, or Goſpellers, as 
they were ſometimes called. This catalogue they 
ſent to the upper houſe to be cenſured ; but in the 
preamble of their repreſentation, they diſcovered the 
ſervile ſpirit by which they were governed. They 
ſaid, “ that they intended not to do or ſpeak any 
„thing which might be unpleaſant to the King, 
« whom they acknowledge their ſupreme head, 

| * and 


* 
. 
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and whoſe commands they were reſolved to obey; C HAP. 
* renouncing the pope's uſurped authority, with all XXI. 

* his laws and inventions, now extinguiſhed and a- 

* boliſhed; and addicting themſelves to Almighty — 
« God and his laws, and unto the King and the 
* laws made within this kingdoms.” 

Tur convocation came at laſt, after ſome debate, 
to decide articles of religion ; and their tenets were 
of as compounded a nature as the aſſembly itſelf, 
or rather as the King's ſyſtem of theology, by 
which they were reſolved entirely to ſquare their 
principles. They determined the ſtandard of faith 
to conſiſt in the Scriptures and the three creeds, 
the Apoſtolic, the Nicene, and the Athanaſian; 
and this article was a ſignal victory to the refor- 
mers : Auricular confeſſion and penance were ad- 
mitted, a doctrine agreeable to the catholics : No 
mention was made of marriage, extreme unction, 
confirmation, or holy orders, as ſacraments; and 
in this omiſſion the influence of the proteſtants ap- 
peared, The real preſence was aſſerted, conforma- 
ble to the antient doctrine: The terms of acceptance 
were eſtabliſhed to be the merits of Chriſt, and the 
mercy and good pleaſure of God, ſuitable to the new 
principles, 

So far the two ſects ſeem to have made a fair 
partition, by ſharing alternately the ſeveral clauſes. 

In framing the ſubſequent articles, each of them 
ſeems to have thrown in their ingredient. The ca- 
tholics prevailed in aflerting, that the uſe of images 

was warranted by Scripture ;- the proteſtants, in | 
warning the people againſt idolatry, and the abuſe 1 
of theſe ſenſible repreſentations. The ancient faith | 
was adopted in maintaining the expediency of pray- 
ing to ſaints; the late innovations in rejecting 


s Collier, vol. ii. p. 119. 
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CHAP. the peculiar patronage of ſaints to any trade, 
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profeſſion, or courſe of action. The former rites 
of worſhip, the uſe of holy water, the ceremonies 
practiſed on Aſh-wedneſday, Palm- ſunday, and 
Good-friday, &c. were ſtill maintained; but the 
new refinements were alſo adopted, which made 
light of theſe inſtitutions, by the convocation's de- 
nying that they had any immediate power of remit- 
ting fin, and by its aſſerting that their ſole merit 
conſiſted in promoting pious and devout diſpoſitions 


1n the mind, 


Bur the article with regard to purgatory, contains 
the moſt curious jargon, ambiguity and helitation, 
ariſing from the mixture of oppoſite tenets. It was 
to this purpoſe : © Since according to due order of 
charity, and the book of Maccabees, and divers 
antient authors, it is a very good and charitable 
V deed to pray for ſouls departed ; and ſince ſuch 
« a practice has been maintained in the church 
from the beginning; all biſhops and teachers 
e ſhould inſtruct the people not to be grieved for 
the continuance of the fame. But ſince the place 
where departed ſouls are retained, before they 
reach Paradiſe, as well as the nature of their 
“% pains, is left uncertain by Scripture; all ſuch 
« queſtions are to be ſubmitted to God, to whoſe 
« mercy it is meet and convenient to commend the 
« deceaſed, truſting that he accepteth our prayers 
for them ©.” 

Tusk articles, when framed by the convocation, 
and corrected by the King, were ſubſcribed by every 
member of that aſſembly ; while, perhaps, neither 
there nor throughout the whole kingdom, could 
one man be found, except the King himſelf, who 
had adopted preciſely thele very doctrines and 
opinions. For though there be not any contra- 
diction in the tenets here advanced, it had hap- 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


t Collier, vol. ii. p. 122, & ſeq, Fuller, Burnet, vol. i. p. 
215. 


pened 
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pened in England, as in all other ſtates where fac- CHAP. 
tious diviſions have place; a certain creed was em- XXXI. 


braced by each party ; few neuters were to be 
found; and theſe conſiſted only of ſpeculative or 
whimſical people, of whom two perſons could ſcarce 
be brought to an agreement in the ſame dogmas. 
The proteſtants, all of them, carried their oppo- 
ſition to Rome farther than theſe articles: None of 
the catholics went fo far: And the King, by being 
able to retain the nation in ſuch a delicate medium, 
diſplayed the utmoſt power of an imperious deſpo- 
tiſm, of which any hiſtory furniſhes an example. 
To change the religion of a country, even when 
ſeconded by a party, is one of the moſt perilous 
enterprizes, which any ſovereign can attempt, and 
often proves the moſt deſtructive to royal authority, 
But Henry was able to (et the political machine in 
that furious movement, and yet regulate and even 
ſtop its career: He could ſay to it, thus far ſhalt 
thou go and no farther: And he made every vote 
of his parliament and convocation ſubſervient, not 
only to his intereſts and paſſions, but even to his 
ſmalleſt caprices; nay, to his moſt refined and moſt 
ſcholaſtic ſubtilties. 

Tur concurrence of theſe two national aſſem- 
blies ſerved, no doubt, to increaſe the King's 
power among the people, and raiſed him to an au— 
thority more abſolute, than any prince, in a ſimple 
monarchy, even by means of military force, is ever 
able to attain. But there are certain bounds, beyond 
which the moſt flaviſn ſubmiſſion cannot be ex- 
tended. All the late innovations, particularly the 
diſſolution of the ſmaller monaſteries, and the im- 
minent danger to which all the reſt were expoſed , 


had 


u A propoſal had formerly been made in the convocation for 
the abolition of the leſſer monaſteries ; and had been much op- 
poſed by biſhop Fiſher, who was then alive. He told his bre- 

thren, 
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had bred diſcontent in the people, and diſpoſed 
them to a revolt. The expelled monks, wandering 
about the country, excited both men's piety and 
compaſſion; and as the antient religion laid hold of 
the populace by powerful motives, ſuited to their ca- 
pacity, it was able, now that it was brought into ap- 
parent hazard, to excite the ſtrongeſt zeal in its fa- 
vour x. Diſcontents had even reached ſome of the 
nobility and gentry, whoſe anceſtors had founded the 
monaſteries, and who placed a vanity in thoſe inſtitu- 
tions, as well as reaped ſome benefit from them, by 
the proviſions, which they afforded them for their 


younger children. The more ſuperſtitious were inte- 
reſted in the fate of their forefathers ſouls, which, they 


believed, muſt now lye, during many ages, in the 
torments of purgatory, for want of maſles to relieve 
them. It ſeemed unjuſt to aboliſh pious inſtitutions 
for the faults, real or pretended, of individuals. 
Even the moſt moderate and reaſonable thought it 
ſomewhat iniquitous, that men, who had been in- 


vited into a courſe of life, by all the laws, human 
and divine, which prevailed in their country, ſhould 


be turned out of their poſſeſſions, and ſo little care be 
taken of their future ſubſiſtance. And when it was 


thren, that this was fairly ſhowing the King the way, how he 
might come at the greater monaſteries. © An ax, which want- 
« ed a handle, came upon a time into the wood, making his 
* moan to the great trees, that he wanted a handle to work 
« withal, and for that cauſe he was conſtrained to fit idle; 
« therefore he made it his requeſt to them, that they would be 
0 be pleaſed to grant him one of their ſmall ſaplings within the 
« wood to make him a handle; who, miſtruſting no guile, 
« granted him one of their ſmaller trees to make him a handle. 
« But now becoming a compleat ax, he fell ſo to work, within 
«© the ſame wood, that, in proceſs of time, there was neither 


great nor ſmall trees to be found in the place, where the 


% wood ſtood. And ſo, my lords, if you grant the King theſe 


« ſmaller monaſteries, you do but make him a handle, whereby, 5 
« at his own pleaſure, he may cut down all the cedars within 
your Lebanons. Dr. Bailie's life of biſhop Fiſher, p. 108. 


* Strype, vol. i. p. 249. 1 
erved, 
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obſeryed, that the rapacity and bribery of the com- C HAP. 
miſſioners and others employed in viſiting the mona- XXXI. 
ſteries, intercepted much of the profits reſulting "FD 
from theſe confiſcations, it tended much to increale f 
the general diſcontent v. | 

Bur the people did not break out into open ſe- 
dition, till the complaints of the ſecular clergy con- 
curred with thoſe of the regular. As Cromwel's 
perſon was very little acceptable to the eccleſiaſtics; 
the authority, which he exerciſed, being ſo new, 0 
abſolute, ſo unlimited, inſpired them with great dif. 
guſt and terror. He publiſhed, in the King's name, 
without the conſent either of parliament or convo- 
cation, an ordonnance, by which he retrenched a 
great many of the antient holydays ; prohibited ſe- 
veral ſuperſtitions, gainful to the clergy, ſuch as 
pilgrimages, images, reliques; and even ordered 
the incumbents in the pariſhes to ſet apart a con- 
ſiderable portion of their revenues for repairs and 
for the ſupport of exhibitioners and the poor of their 
pariſh. The ſecular prieſts, finding themſelves thus 
reduced to a grievous ſlavery, inſtilled into the peo- 
ple thoſe diſcontents, which they had long harboured 
in their own boſoms. 

Tur firſt riſing was in Lincolnſhire, It was head- 
ed by Dr. Mackrel, prior of Barlings, who was dif- 
guiſed like a mean mechanic, and who bore the 
name of captain Cobler. This tumultuary army 
amounted to above 20,060 men *; but notwith- Inſurrec- 
ſtanding their number, they ſhowed little diipoſition tion. 
of proceeding to extremities againſt the King, and 
ſeemed ſtill over-awed by his authority. They 
acknowledged him to 4 ſupreme head of the 
church of England; but they complained of his 
ſuppreſſing the monaſteries, of evil counſellors, of 


7 Burnet, vol. i. p. 223. 
2 Burnet, vol. i. p. 227. Herbert. 
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CHAP. men of mean birth entruſted by him, of the dan- 
XXXI. ger to which the jewels and plate of their parochial 
Tee Churches were expoſed : And they prayed him to 
330. conſult the nobility of the realm concerning the re- 
_ dreſs of theſe grievances . The King was little 
diſpoſed to entertain apprehenſions of danger, eſpe- 

cially from a low multitude, whom he deſpiſed, 
He ſent forces againſt the rebels under the com- 
Sth Ot. mand of the duke of Suffolk; and he returned 
them a very ſharp anſwer to their petition. There 
were ſome gentry, whom the populace had forced 
to take party with them, and who kept a ſecret 
correſpondence with Suffolk. They informed him, 
that reſentment againſt the King's reply was the 
chief cauſe, which retained the malecontents in 
arms, and that a milder anſwer would probably 
diſſipate the rebellion. Henry had levied a great 
force at London, with which he was preparing to 
march againſt the rebels; and being fo well ſup- 
ported by power, he thought, that, without loſing 
his dignity, he might now ſhow them ſome greater 
condeſcenſion. He ſent a new proclamation, re- 
quiring them to return to their obedience, with ſe- 
cret aſſurances of pardon. This expedient had its 
effect: The populace were diſſipated: Mackrel and 
ſome of their leaders fell into the King's hands, and 
were executed: The greater part of the multitude 
retired peaceably to their uſual occupations : A few 
of the more obſtinate fled into the North, where 
they joined the inſurrection, that was raiſed in thoſe 

arts, 

f Tux northern rebels, as they were more numerous, 
were allo more formidable than thoſe of Lincoln- 
ſhire, becauſe the people in thoſe parts were more 
_ accuſtomed to arms, and becauſe of the near neigh- 
bourhood to Scotland, which might make advantage 
of theſe diſorders. One Aſke, a gentleman, had 


Herbert, p. 419, 
| taken 
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taken the command of them, and he poſſeſſed the CHAP. 
art of governing the populace. Their enterprize XXXI. 


they called the Pilgrimage of Grace: Some prieſts "Vo 


marched before in the habits of their order, carry- 
ing croſſes in their hands: In their banners was wove 
a crucifix, with the repreſentation of a chalice, and 
of the five wounds of Chriſt o: They wore on their 
ſleeve an emblem of the five wounds, with the name 
of Jeſus wrought in the midſt : They all took an 
oath, that they had entered into the pilgrimage of 
grace from no other motive, than their love to 
God, their care of the King's perſon and iſſue, their 
deſire of purifying the nobility, of driving baſe-born 
perſons from about the King, of reſtoring the church, 
and of ſuppreſſing hereſy. Allured by theſe fair 
pretences, about 40,000 men from the counties of 
York, Durham, Lancaſter, and thoſe northern pro- 
vinces, flocked to their ſtandard ; and their zeal, no 
leſs than their numbers, inſpired the court with ap- 
prehenſions. 


Tur earl of Shrewſbury, moved by his regard 


ſor the King's ſervice, raiſed forces, though at firſt . 


without any commiſſion, in order to oppoſe the re- 
bels. The earl of Cumberland repulſed them from 
his caſtle of Skipton : Sir Ralph Evers defended 
Scarborow-caſtle againſt them e: Courtney, marquis 
of Exeter, the King's couſin- german, obeyed orders 
from court, and levied troops. The earls of Hun- 
tingdon, Derby, and Rutland, imitated his exam- 
ple. The rebels, however, prevailed in taking both 
Hull and Vork: They laid ficge to Pomftet caſtle, 
into which the archbiſhop of York and lord Darcy 
had thrown themſelves. It was foon ſurrendered to 
them; and the prelate and nobleman, who ſecretly 
favoured the cauſe, ſeemed to yield to the force im- 
poſed on them, and joined the rebels, 


d Fox, vol. ii. p. 992. 
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Tar duke of Norfolk was named general in 


XXXI. chief of the King's forces againſt the northern re- 
bels; and as he headed the party, which ſupported 
1530. the antient religion, he was alſo ſuſpected of bear- 
ing ſome favour to the cauſe, which he was ſent to 


oppoſe. His prudent conduct, however, feems to 
acquit him of this imputation. He encamped at 
Doncaſter, together with the earl of Shrewſbury , 
and as his army was ſmall, ſcarce exceeding five 
thouſand men, he made choice of a poſt, where he 
had the river in front, the ford of which he pro- 
poſed to defend againſt the rebels. They had in- 
tended to attack him in the morning; but during 
the night, there fell ſuch violent rains as rendered 
the river utterly impaſſible; and Norfolk very wiſely 
laid hold of the opportunity to enter into treaty 
with them. In order to open the door for negotia- 
tion, he ſent them a herald ; whom Aſke, their lea- 
der, received with great ceremony; he himſelf ſit- 
ting in a chair of ſtate, with the archbiſhop of York 
on one hand, and lord Darcy on the other. It was 


| agreed that two gentlemen ſhould be diſpatched to 


the King with propoſals from the rebels; and Henry 
protracted giving an anſwer, and allured them with 
hopes of entire ſatisfaction, in expectation that ne- 
ceſſity would ſoon oblige them to diſperſe themſelves. 
Being informed, that his artifice had in a great mea- 
ſure ſucceeded, he required them inſtantly to lay 
down their arms and ſubmit to mercy; promiſing a 
pardon to all except fix whom he named, and four 
whom he reſerved to himſelf the power of naming. 
But tho' the greateſt part of the rebels had gone home 
for want of ſubſiſtence, they had entered into the 
moſt folemn engagements to return to their ſtan- 
dards, in caſe the King's anſwer ſhould not prove 


ſatisfactory. Norfolk, therefore, ſoon found himſelf 


in the ſame difficulty as before; and he opened a- 
gain a negotiation with the leaders of the multitude. 
He 


% 
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He engaged them to ſend three hundred perſons to CHAP. 
Doncaſter, with propoſals for an accommodation; XXXI. 
and he hoped to be able, by intrigue and ſeparate 6 
intereſts, to throw diſſention among ſo great a num- 39. 
ber. Aſke himſelf had propoſed to be one of the 
deputies, and he required a hoſtage for his ſecu- 

rity : But the King, when conſulted, replied, that 

he knew no gentleman or other, whom he eſteemed 

ſo little as to put him in pledge for ſuch a vil- 

lain. The demands of the inſurgents were fo 
exorbitant, that Norfolk rejected them; and they 
prepared again to decide the conteſt by force of 
arms. They were as formidable as ever both by 

their numbers and ſpirit; and notwithſtanding a 

ſmall river, which lay between them and the royal 
army, Norfolk had great reaſon to dread the effects 

of their fury, But while they were preparing to 

paſs the ford, rain fell a ſecond time in ſuch abun- 
dance, as made it impracticable for them to exe- 

cute their deſign ; and the populace, partly reduced 

to neceſſity by the want of proviſions, partly ſtruck 

with ſuperſtition at being thus again diſappointed 

by the ſame accident, ſuddenly diſperſed themſelves. 

The duke of Norfolk, who had received powers for 

that end, forwarded the diſperſion, by the promiſe 

of a general amneſty; and the King ratified this gthof De- 
act of clemency. He publiſhed, however, a mani- cember. 
feſto againſt the rebels, and an anſwer to their 
complaints; where he employed a very lofty ſtyle, 
ſuited to ſo haughty a monarch. He told them, 

that they ought no more to pretend giving a judge- 

ment with regard to government, than a blind man 

with regard to colours: And we,” he added, © with 

“ our whole council, think it right ſtrange, that ye, 

« who be but brutes and inexpert folk, do take up- 

Jon you to appoint us, who be meet or not for our 

& council,” 


As 


| 
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As this pacification was not likely to be of long. 
continuance, Norfolk was ordered to keep his ar- 
my together, and to go into the northern parts, in 
order to exact a general ſubmiſſion. Lord Darcy 
as well as Aſke were ſent for to court; and the for- 
mer, upon his refuſal or delay to appear, was thrown 
into priſon, Every place was full of jealouſy and 
complaints. A new inſurrection broke out, headed 
by Muſgrave and Tilby; and the rebels beſieged 
Carlifle with 8000 men. Being repulſed by that 
town, they were encountered 1n their retreat by Nor- 
folk, who put them to flight; and having made pri- 
ſoners of all their officers, except Muſgrave, who 
eſcaped, he inſtantly put them to death by martial 
law, to the number of ſeventy perſons. An attempt 
made by Sir Francis Bigot and Halam to ſurprize 
Hull, met with no better ſucceſs; and ſeveral other 
riſings were ſuppreſſed by the vigilance of Norfolk. 
The King, enraged by theſe multiplied revolts, 
was determined not to adhere to the general pardon, 
which he had granted; and from a movement of 
his uſual violence, he made the innocent ſuffer for 
the guilty. Norfolk, by command from his maſter, 
ſpread the royal banner, and, wherever he thought 
proper, executed martial law in the puniſhment of 
offenders. Beſides Aſke, leader of the firſt inſurrec- 
tion, Sir Robert Conſtable, Sir John Bulmer, Sir 
Thomas Piercy, Sir Stephen Hamilton, Nicholas 
Tempeſt, William Lumley, and many others, were 
thrown into priſon ; and moſt of them were con- 
demned and executed. Lord Huſſey was found 
guilty as an accomplice in the inſurrection of Lin- 
colnſhire, and was executed at Lincoln. Lord Dar- 
cy, though he pleaded compulſion, and appealed, 
for his juſtification, to a long life, paſſed in the ſer- 
vice of the crown, was beheaded on Tower-hill, 
Before his execution, he accuſed Norfolk of having 


ſecretly encouraged the rebels; but Henry, either 
ſenſible 
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ſenſible of that nobleman's great ſervices and con- CHA P. 
vinced of his fidelity, or afraid to offend one of fach XXXI. 
extenſive power and great capacity, rejected the infor- 
mation, Being now ſatiated with puniſhing the re- 

bels, he publiſhed anew a general pardon, to which 
he faithfully adhered «; and he erected by patent a 
court of juſtice at York, for deciding lau- ſuits to 
the northern counties: A demand which had been 
made by the inſurgents. 

Soo after this proſperous ſucceſs, an event hap- 12 Oftoh. 
pened, which crowned Henry's joy, the birth of a Birth of 
ſon, who was baptiſed under the name of Edward. Ren 
Yet was not this happineſs complete: The Queen geath of 
died two days after e. But a ſon had ſo long been Q. Jane. 
ardently longed for by Henry, and was now become 
ſo neceſſary, in order to prevent diſputes with regard 
to the ſucceſſion, after the ſucceſſive illegitimation of 
the two Princeſſes, that the King's afthction was 
drowned in his joy, and he expreſſed great ſatisfac- 
tion on this occaſion. The Prince, not ſix days old, 
was created Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwal, 
and Earl of Cheſter. Sir Edward Seymour, the 
Queen's brother, formerly made Lord Beauchamp, 
was raiſed to the dignity of Earl of Hertford. Sir 
William Fitz Williams, high admiral, was created 
Earl of Southampton ; Sir William Paulet, Lord 
St. John; Sir John Ruſſel, lord Ruſſel. F 

T'HE ſuppreilion of the rebellion and the birth of 1538. 

a ſon, as they confirmed Henry's authority at home, 
e his conſideration among foreign princes, 
and made his alliance be courted by all par- 
ties, He maintained, however, a neutrality in the 
wars, which were carried on, with varied ſucceſs, 
and without any deciſive event, between Charles 
and Francis; and though inclined more to favour 
the latter, he determined not to incur, without ne- 


1537. 


4 Herbert, p. 428. * Strype, vol. ii. p. 5. 
ö ceſſity, 
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CHAP. ceſſity, either hazard or expence in his behalf. A 


XXXI. 


1538. 


truce, concluded about this time, between theſe 
potentates, and which was afterwards prolonged for 
ten years, freed him from all anxiety on account of 
his ally, and re-eſtabliſhed the tranquillity of Eu- 
rope. 

Henkry was very deſirous of cementing an union 
with the German proteſtants; and for that purpoſe, he 
ſent Chriſtopher Mount to a congreſs which they held 


at Brunſwick ; but that miniſter made no great pro- 


greſs in his negotiations. The princes deſired to 
know, what were the articles in their confeſſion 
which Henry diſliked ; and they ſent new ambaſſa- 
dors to him, who had orders both to negotiate and 
to diſpute, They endeavoured to convince the 
King, that he was guilty of a miſtake, in adminiſter- 
ing the euchariſt in one kind only, in allowing of 
private maſſes, and in requiring the celibacy of the 
clergy . Henry would by no means acknowledge 
any error 1n theſe particulars; and was offended that 
they ſhould pretend to preſcribe rules to ſo great a 
monarch and theologian. He found arguments and 
ſyllogiſms enough to defend his cauſe ; and he diſ- 
miſſed the ambaſſadors without coming to any con- 
cluſion. Jealous alſo leſt his own ſubjects ſhould be- 
come ſuch theologians as to queſtion his tenets, he 
uſed great precaution in publiſhing that tranſlation of 
the ſcripture, which was finiſhed this year. He would 
only allow a copy of it to be depoſited in each pariſh 
church, where it was fixed by a chain : And he took 
care to inform the people by proclamation, © That 
this indulgence was not the effect of his duty, but 
& of his goodneſs and his liberality to them; who 
* therefore ſhould uſe it moderately, for the encreaſe 
« of virtue, not of ſtrife: And he ordered that no 
„ man ſhould read the Bible aloud, fo as to diſturb 


= Collier, vol. ii. p. 145. from the Cott, Lib, Cleopatra, E. 
5. fol. 173. 


the 
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« the prieſt, while he ſang maſs, nor preſume to ex- CHAP: 
pound doubtful places, without advice from the XXXI. 
“ learned.” In this meaſure, as in the reſt, he OS 
halted half way between the catholics and the pro- 535. 
teſtants. | 
THERE was only one particular, in which Henry 
was quite deciſive, becauſe he was there impelled 
by his avarice, or more properly ſpeaking, his rapa- 
city, occaſioned by profuſeneſs: This meaſure was 
the intire deſtruction of the monaſteries. The pre- Suppreſ- 
ſent opportunity ſeemed favourable for that great ſion of the 
enterprize ; while the ſuppreſſion of the late rebel- BS 
lion fortified and encreaſed the royal authority; and ie 
as ſome of the abbots were ſuſpected of having en- 
couraged the inſurrection, and of correſponding 
with the rebels, the King's reſentment was farther 
incited by that motive, A new vilitation was ap- 
pointed of all the monaſteries in England, and a 
pretence only being wanted for their ſuppreſſion, it 
was eaſy for a prince, poſſeſſed of ſuch exorbitant 
power, and ſeconding the preſent humour of a great 
part of the nation, to find or feign one. The ab- 
bots and monks knew the danger, to which they 
were expoſed ; and having learned, by the example 
of the leſſer monaſteries, that nothing could with- 
ſtand the King's will, they were moſt of them in- 
duced, in expectation of better treatment, to make 
a voluntary reſignation of their houſes. Where pro- 
miles failed of effect, menaces and even extreme vio- 
lence were employed ; and as ſeveral of the abbots, 
ſince the breach with Rome, had been named by the 
court, with a view to this event, the King's inten- 
tions were the more eaſily effectuated. Some allo, 
having ſecretly embraeed the doctrine of the refor- 
mation, were glad to be freed from their vous; and 
| on the whole, the deſign was conducted with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that, in leſs than two years, the King had 
| got poſſeſſion of all the monaſtic revenues. 
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In ſeveral places, particularly in the county of 
Oxford, great intereſt was made to preterve ſome 
convents of women, who, as they lived in the moſt 
irreproachable manner, juſtly merited, it was thought, 
that their houſes ſhould be ſaved from the general 
deſtruction *, There appeared alſo great difference 
between the caſe of nuns and friars; and the one 
inſtitution might be very laudable, while the other 
was expoſed to much blame. The males of all ranks, 
if endowed with induſtry, might be of ſervice to 
the public; and none of them could want employ- 
ment, ſuited to his ſtation and capacity, But a wo- 
man of family, who failed of a ſettlement in the 
married ſtate, an accident to which ſuch perſons 
were more liable than women of lower ſtation, had 
really no rank which ſhe properly filled; and a con- 
vent was a retreat both honourable and agreeable, 
from the inutility and often want, which attended 
her ſituation. But the King was determined to abo- 
liſh monaſteries of every denomination ; and pro- 
bably thought, that theſe antient eſtabliſhments 
would be the ſooner forgot, if no remains of them, 
of any kind, were allowed to ſubſiſt in the king- 
dom, © | 

Tun better to reconcile the people to this great 
innovation, ſtories were publifhed of the deteſtable 
lives of the friars in many of the convents; and 
great care was taken to deſame thoſe whom the 
court was determined to ruin. The reliques allo, 
and ſuperſtitions, which had fo long been the object 
of the people's veneration, were expoſed to their ridi- 
cule; and the religious ſpirit, now leſs bent on ex- 
terior obſervances and ſenſible objects, was encou- 
raged in this new direction. It is needleſs to be 
particular in ſuch an enumeration : Proteſtant hiſtori- 
ans mention on this occaſion with great triumph 
the ſacred repoſitories of convents; the parings of 


> Burnet, vol. i. p. 328. 
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St. Edmond's toes; ſome of the coals that roaſted CHAP. 
St. Laurence; the giidle of the Virgin ſhzwn in XXXI. 
— — 


eleven ſeveral places; two or three heads of St. 
Urſula; the felt of St. Thomas of Lancaſter, an in- 
fallible cure for the head- ach; part of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury's ſhirt, much reverenced by big-i<i- 
lied women; ſome reliques, an excellent preventive 
againſt rain, others, a remedy to weeds in corn. 
But ſuch fooleries, as they are to be found in all 
ages and nations of the world, and even took 
place during the moſt refined pe riods of antiquity, 
form no peculiar nor violent reproach on the catho- 
lic religion, 

THERE were alſo diſcovered, or ſaid to be diſco— 
vered, in the monaſteries ſome impoſtures of a more 
artificial nature. At Hales, in the county of Glouce- 
ſter, had been ſhown, during ſeveral ages, the blood 


of Chriſt brought from Jeruſalem ; and it is eaſy to 


imagine the veneration, with which ſuch a relique 
was regarded. A miraculous circumſtance alfo at- 
rended this miraculous relique; the ſacred blood 
was not viſible to any one in mortal fin, even when 
fet before him; and till he had performed good 
works ſufficient ſor his abſolution, it would not deiga 
to diſcover itſelf to him. At the diſſolution of the 
monaſtery, the whole contrivance was diſcovered. 
Two of the monks, who were et into the ſecret, 
had taken the blood of a duck, which they renewed 
every week: They put it into a phial, one fide of 
which conſiſted of thin and tranſparent chryſtal, the 
other of thick and obſcure. When any rich pilgrim 
arrived, they were ſure to ſhow him the dark fide 
of the phial, till maſies and ofterings had expiated 
his offences; and then finding his money, or patience, 
or faith, near exhauſted, they made lum happy by 
turning the phial ©. 


e Herbert, p. 431, 432. Stowe, p. 575- 
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CHAP. A wmIRacuLovs crucifix had been kept at Boxley 
XXXI. in Kent, and bore the appellation of the Rood of 
1538. Grace, The lips, and eyes, and head of the image 


moved on the approach of its votaries. Hilſey, bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter, broke the crucifix at St. Paul's 
croſs, and ſhewed the whole people the ſprings and 
wheels by which it had been ſecretly moved. A 
great wooden idol of Wales, called Darvel Gatherin, 
was alſo brought to London, and cut in pieces : And 
by a cruel refinement of vengeance, it was employ- 
ed as fuel to burn fryar Foreſt*, who was puniſhed 
for denying the ſupremacy, and for ſome pretended 
herefies. A finger of St. Andrew's, covered with a 
thin plate of ſilver, had been pawned by a convent 
for a debt of forty pounds; but as the King's com- 
miſſioners refuſed to releaſe the pawn, people made 
themſelves very merry with the poor creditor, on ac- 
count of his ſecurity. 

Bor of all the inſtruments of antient ſuperſtition, 
no-one was ſo zealouſly deſtroyed as the ſhrine of 
Thomas a Becket, commonly called St. Thomas of 
Canterbury. This ſaint owed his canonization to the 
zealous defence, which he had made for the apoſtolic 
ſee; and on that account alſo, the monks had extreme- 
ly encouraged the devotion of pilgrimages towards 
his tomb, and numberleſs were the miracles, which, 
they pretended, his reliques wrought on his devout vo- 
taries. They raiſed his body once a year; and the 
day, on which this ceremony was performed, which 
was called the day of his tranſlation, was a general 
holiday: Every fiftieth year there was celebrated a ju- 
bilee to bis honour, which laſted fifteen days: Plenary 
indulgences were then granted to all that viſited his 
tomb; and a hundred thouſand pilgrims have been 
regiſtered at a time in Canterbury. The devotion to- 


2 Goodwin's Annals. Stowe, p. 575. Herbert. Baker, p. 
286. | 
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wards him had quite effaced in that town the ado- CHAP. 
ration of the Deity ; nay, even that of the Virgin. XI. 

At God's altar, for inſtance, there was offered in |, 538. 
one year three pounds two ſhillings and ſix pence; 
at the Virgin's, ſixty- three pounds five ſhillings and 
ſix- pence; at St. Thomas's, eight hundred and 
thirty-two pounds twelve ſhillings and three-pence. 
But next year, the diſproportion was ſtill greater : 
There was not a penny offered at God's altar ; the 
Virgin's gained only four pounds one ſhilling and 
eight-pence ; but St. Thomas had got for his ſhare, 
nine hundred and fifty-four pounds ſix ſhillings and 
three-pence®, Lewis the ſeventh of France had 
made a pilgrimage to this miraculous tomb, and 
had beſtowed on the ſhrine a jewel, which was 
eſteemed the richeſt in Chriſtendom. It is obvious, 
how obnoxious to Henry a faint of this character 
muſt appear, and how much contrary to all his pro- 
jects for degrading the authority of the court of 
Rome. He not only pillaged the rich ſhrine dedi- 
cated to St. Thomas ; He made the ſaint himſelf 
be cited to appear in court, and be tried and con- 
demned as a traitor : He ordered his name to be 
ſtruck out of the calendar; the office for his feſtival 
to be expunged from all breviaries; and his bones to 
be burned, and the aſhes to be diſſipated. 

On the whole, the King, at different times, ſup- 
preſſed ſix hundred and forty-five monaſteries : Of 
which twenty-eight had abbots, who enjoyed a ſeat 
in parliament. Ninety colleges were demoliſhed in 
ſeveral counties; two thouſand three hundred and 
ſeventy-four chantries and free chapels : A hundred 
and ten hoſpitals. The whole revenue of theſe eſ- 
tabliſhments amounted to one hundred and ſixty- one 
thouſand one hundred pounds. It is worthy of 
obſervation, that all the lands and poſſeſſions of Eng- 
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CHAP. land had, a little befor fs period, been rated at 
XI three millions a year; ſo that the revenues of the 


"3s 


3 monaſteries did not really much exceed the twentieth 


part of the national income: A ſum vaſtly inferior 
to what is commonly apprehended. The lands be- 
longing to the convents, were uſually let at very low 
leaſes; and the farmers, who regarded themſelves as 
a ſpecies of proprietors, took. always care to renew 
their leaſes before they expired s. 

| GREAT 


There is a curious paſſage, with regard to the ſuppreſſion 
of monaſteries, to be found in Coke's Inſtitutes, 4 Inſt. chap. 1; 
44. It is worth tranſcribing, as it ſhews the ideas of the 
ngliſh government, entertained during the reign of Henry the 
eighth, and even in the time of Sir Edward Coke, when he 
wrote his Inſtitutes. It clearly appears, that the people had 
then little notion of being jealous of their liberties, were deſi- 
rous of making the crown quite independent, and wiſhed only 
to remove from themſelves, as much as poſſible, the burthens 
of government. A large ſtanding army, and a. fixed revenue, 
would, on theſe conditions, have been regarded as great blef- 
ſings ; and it was owing entirely to the prodigality of Henry, 
and to his little ſuſpicion, that the power of the crown could 
ever fail, that the Engliſh owe all their liberty. The title of 
the chapter in Coke is, Advice concerning new and plauſible 
Projects and Offers in Parliament. When any plauſible pro- 
«« je,” ſays he, is made in parliament, to draw the lords and 
„ commons to aſſent to any act, (eſpecially in matters of weight 
and importance) if both houſes do give upon the matter pro- 
«« jected and promiſed their conſent, it ſhall be moſt neceſſary, 
they being truſted for the common-wealth, to have the matter 
projected and promiſed (which moved the houſes to confenth 
to be eftabliſhed in the fame ct, leaſt the benefit of the act 
„be taken, and the matter pioj cted and promiſed never per- 
formed, and ſo the houſes of pa:liament perform not the truſt 
„ repoſed in them, as it fell out (taking one example for many) 
in the reign of Henry the eighth: On the King's behalf, the 
«© members of both houſes were informed in parliament, that no 
« king or kingdom was ſafe, but where the King had three 
« abilities; 1, To live of his own, and able to defend his 
„kingdom upon any ſudden invaſion or inſurrection. 2. To 
aid his confederates, otherwiſe they would never aſſiſt him. 
« 3. To reward his well-deferving ſervants. Now the project 
« was, that if the parliament would give unto him all the ab- 
„blies, priories, friaries, nunneries, 44 other monaſteries, * 
6+ for 
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GREAT murmurs were every where excited a- CHAP. 
gainſt theſe violences; and men much queſtioned, XXXI. 


whether priors and monks, who were only truſtees 
or tenants for life, could by any deed, however 
voluntary, transfer to the King the entire property 
of their eſtates. In order to reconcile - the people 
to ſuch mighty innovations, they were told, that 
the King would never henceforth have occaſion to 
levy taxes, but would be able, from the abbey lands 
alone, to bear, during war as well as peace, the 
whole charges of the government d While ſuch 
topics were employed to pacify the populace, the 
King took an effectual method of engaging the no- 
bility and gentry to take part with his meaſures : 
He either made a gift of the revenues of convents 
to his favourites and courtiers, or fold them at low 
prices, or exchanged them for other lands on very 
diſadvantageous terms. He was fo profuſe in theſe 
liberalities, that he is ſaid to have given a woman 
the whole revenue of a convent, as a reward for 
making a pudding, which happened to gratify his 
palate x, He alſo ſettled ſalaries on the abbots and 


« forever in time then to come, he would take order that the 
« ſame ſhould not be converted to private uſes : but firſt, that 
« his exchequer for the purpoſes aforeſaid ſhould be enriched ; 
« ſecondly, the kingdom ſtrengthened by a continual mainte- 
« nance of forty thouſand well-trained ſoldiers, with ſkilful 
« captains and commanders ; thirdly, for the benefit and eaſe 
« of the ſubject, who never afterwards, (as was projected) in 
« any time to come, ſhould be charged with ſubſidies, fifteenths, 
4% loans, or other common aids; Burthly, leaſt the honour of 
& the realm ſhould receive any diminution of honour by the 
1 diſſolution of the ſaid monaſteries, there being twenty-nine 
&« lords of parliament of the abbots and priors, (that held of 
&« the King per baroniam, whereof more in the next leaf) that 
« the King would create a number of nobles, which we omit. 
« The ſaid monaſteries were given to the King by authority of 
« divers acts of parliament, but no proviſion was therein made 
« for the ſaid project, or any part thereof.” 

b Coke's 4th Inſt. fol. 44. i Dugdale's Warwick- 
ſhire, p. 800. k Fuller. 
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-CHAP. priors, proportioned to their former revenues or to 
XXXI. their merits; and gave each monk a yearly penſion 


1538. 


of eight marks: He erected fix new biſhoprics, 
Weſtminſter, Oxford, Peterborow, Briſtol, Cheſter, 
and Glouceſter ; of which the laſt five ſubſiſt at this 
day: And by all theſe means of expence and diſſi- 
pation, the profit which the King reaped by the ſei- 
zure of church lands, fell much ſhort of vulgar 
opinion. As the ruin of convents had been foreſeen 
ſome years ere it happened, the monks had taken 
care to diſſipate beforehand moſt of their ſtock, fur- 
niture, and plate; ſo that the ſpoils of the great 
monaſteries bore not, in theſe reſpects, any propor- 
tion to thoſe of the leſler. 

Bes1DE the lands, poſſeſſed by the monaſteries, 
the regular clergy enjoyed a conſiderable part of the 
benefices of England, and of the tythes, annexed 
to them; and theſe were allo at this time transferred 
to the crown, and by that means came into the 
hands of laymen: An abuſe which many zealous 
churchmen regard as the moſt criminal ſacrilege. 
The monks were formerly much at their eaſe in 
England, and enjoyed revenues, which much ex- 
ceeded the regular and ſtated expence of the houſe. 
We read of the abbey of Chertſey in Surrey, 
which poſſeſt 744 pounds a year, tho' it contained 
only fourteen monks : That of Furneſs, in the coun- 
ty of Lincoln, was valued at 960 pounds a year, 
and contained but thirty monks i. In order to diſ- 
ſipate their revenues, and ſupport popularity, the 
monaſteries lived in a very hoſpitable manner; and 
beſides the poor, maintained from their offals, there 
were many decayed gentlemen, who paſſed their 
lives in travelling from convent to convent, and 
were entirely ſubſiſted at the tables of the friars. 
By this hoſpitality, as much as by their own inactivi- 
ty, did the convents prove nurſeries of idleneſs; but 


I Burnet, vol, i. p. 237. 


the 
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the King, not to give offence by too ſudden an in- CH Ap. 
novation, bound the new proprietors of abbey lands, XXXI. 
to ſupport the ancient hoſpitality. But this engage- 4g 
ment was fulfilled in very few places, and for a very * 
ſhort time. | | 

IT is eaſy to imagine the indignation with which 
the intelligence of all theſe violences was received 
at Rome; and how much the eccleſiaſtics of that 
court, who had fo long kept the world in ſubjection 
by big ſounding epithets, and by holy execrations, 
would now vent their rhetoric againſt the character 
and conduct of Henry, The pope was provoked 
at laſt to publiſh the bull, which he had paſſed 
againſt that monarch : and in a public manner de- 
livered over his ſoul to the devil, and his dominions 
to the firſt invader. Libels were diſperſed, in which 
he was compared to the moſt furious perſecutors in 
antiquity ; and the preference was even given on 
their ſide; He had declared war with the dead, 
| whom the pagans themſelves reſpected; was at open 
| enmity with heaven; and had engaged in profeſſed 
| hoſtility with the whole hoſt of ſaints and angels. 
: Above all, he was often reproached with his reſem- 
blance to the emperor Julian, whom, it was ſaid, 
he imitated in his apoſtacy and learning, tho' he 
| fell ſhort of him in his morals. Henry could diſtin- 
guiſh in many of theſe libels the ſtyle and animoſity 
of his kinſman, Pole; and he was thence anew 1n- 
cited to vent his rage, by every poſſible expedient, 
on that famous cardinal. 

Recinatp de la Pole, or Reginald Pole, was Cardinal 
deſcended of the royal family, being fourth ſon Pole. 
of the counteſs of Saliſbury, daughter of the 
duke of Clarence. He diſcovered in very early 
youth evident ſymptoms of that fine genius, and 
5 generous diſpoſition, by which, during his whole D 
it life, he was ſo much diſtinguiſned; and Henry | 

having conceived great friendſhip for him, pro- 
poſed to raiſe him to the higheſt eccleſiaſtical digni- 
* Vo L. IV. D d ties; 
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CHAP. ties; and, as a pledge of future favours, he con- 
XXI. ferred on him the deanry of Exeter , in order to 


1538. 


help him to bear the expences of his education. 
Pole was carrying on his ſtudies in Paris, at the time 
when the King ſolicited the ſuffrages of that univer- 
ſity in favour of his divorce ; but tho? applied to by 
the Engliſh agent, he declined taking any part in 
that affair. Henry bore this neglect with more tem- 
r than was natural to him; and he appeared un- 
willing, on that account, to renounce friendſhip with 
a perſon, whoſe virtues and talents, he hoped, would 
prove uſeful, as well as ornamental, to his court and 
kingdom. He allowed him till to poſſeſs his dean- 
ry, and gave him permiſſion to finiſh his ſtudies at 
Padua: He even paid him ſome court, in order to 
bring him into his meaſures; and wrote to him, white 
in Italy, deſiring him to give his opinion freely, with 
regard to the late meaſures taken in England, for 
aboliſhing the papal authority. Pole had now en- 
tered into an intimate friendſhip with whatever was 
eminent for dignity or merit in Italy; Sadolet, Bem- 
bo, and other revivers of true taſte and learning; 
and he was moved by theſe connections, as well as 
by religious zeal, to forget, in ſome reſpect, the du- 
ty which he owed to Henry, his benefactor, and his 
fovereign. He replied, py writing a treatiſe of the 
unity of the church, where he inveighed againſt the 
King's ſupremacy, his divorce, his ſecond marriage; 
and even exhorted the emperor to revenge on him 
the injury done to his family, and to the catholic 
cauſe. Henry, tho' provoked beyond meaſure at 


this outrage, diſſembled his reſentment ; and ſent 


a meſlage to Pole, deſiring him to return to England, 
in order to explain certain paſſages of his book, 
which he found ſomewhat obſcure and difficult: 
But Pole was on his guard againſt this inſidious in- 
vitation ; and was determined to remain in Italy, 


„ Goodwin's Annals. 


where 
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where he was extremely beloved and eſteemed by all CHAP. 


the world. | 


XXXI. 


Tux pope and emperor thought themſelves obli- YT? 


ged to provide for a man of Pole's eminence and 
dignity, who, in ſupport of their cauſe, had ſacri- 
ficed all his pretenſions to fortune in his own coun- 
try. He was created a cardinal ; and tho' he took 
not higher orders than thoſe of a deacon, he was 
ſent legate into Flanders about the year 1536", 


Henry was ſenſible, that Pole's chief intention in 


chooſing that employment, was to foment the muti- 
nous diſpoſition of the Engliſh catholics; and he 
therefore remonſtrated in ſuch a vigorous manner 
with the queen of Hungary, regent of the Low 
Countries, that ſhe diſmiſſed the legate, without al- 
lowing him to exerciſe his commiſſion. The enmity 
which he bore Pole, was now open, as well as violent; 
and the cardinal, on his part, kept no farther mea- 
ſures in his intrigues againſt Henry. He is even ſuſ- 
pected of having aſpired to the crown, by means of 
a marriage with the lady Mary; and the King was 
every day alarmed by informations, which he re- 
ceived, of the correſpondence maintained in Eng- 
land by that fugitive. Courtney, marquis of Exeter, 


had entered into a conſpiracy with him; Sir Ed- 


ward Nevil, brother to the lord Abergavenny, Sir 


Nicholas Carew, maſter of horſe, and knight of the 


garter; Henry de la Pole, lord Montacate, and Sir 
Geoffrey de la Pole, brothers to the cardinal, 
Theſe perſons were indicted, and tried, and con- 
victed, before lord Audley, who preſided in the 
trial, as lord high ſteward. They were all executed, 
except Sir Geoffrey de la Pole, who was pardoned ; 
and he owed this grace to his having firſt carried 
to the King ſecret intelligence of the conſpiracy. 
We know little of the juſtice or iniquity of the ſen- 
tence pronounced againſt theſe men: We only know, 


a Herbert. 
| Dd 2 that 
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CH AP. that the condemnation of a man, who was, at that 
XXXI. time, proſecuted by the court, forms no preſumption 


1538. 


of his guilt; tho? as no hiſtorian of credit mentions, 
in the preſent caſe, any complaints occaſioned by 
theſe trials, we may preſume, that ſufficient evidence 
was produced againſt the marquis of Exeter, and his 
aſſociatesꝰ. 


o Herbert in Kennet, p. 216, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXXI.L 


Diſputation with Lambert — A Parhament 
Law of the fix articles Proclamations made 
equal to laws - Settlement of the Succeſſion —— 
King's projefts of marriage He marries Anne 


of Cleves He diſlikes her A Parliament 
—— fall of Cromwel—— His execution —— King's 


divorce from Anne of Cleves —— His marriage with 


Catherine Howard State of affairs in Scotland 
——- Diſcovery of the Queen's crimes A Par- 
lament Ecclefiaftical affairs, 


HE rough hand of Henry ſeemed well adapt- CH AP. 
ed for rending aſunder thoſe bands, by which XXXII. 


the ancient ſuperſtition had faſtened itſelf on the 
kingdom; and tho', after renouncing the pope's ſu- 
premacy, and ſuppreſſing monaſteries, moſt of the 
political ends of a reformation were already at- 
tained, few people expected, that he would ſtop at 
thoſe innovations, The ſpirit of oppoſition, it was 
thought, would carry him to the utmoſt extremity 
againſt the church of Rome; and lead him to de- 
clare war againſt the whole doctrine and worſhip, 
as well as diſcipline, of that mighty hierarchy. He 
had formerly appealed from the pope to a general 
council; but now, that a general council was ſum- 
moned to meet at Mantua, he previouſly renounced 
all ſubmiſſion to it, as being ſummoned by the 
pope, and lying entirely under ſubjection to that 
ſpiritual uſurper. He engaged his clergy to make a 
declaration to the like purpoſe; and he had pre- 
ſcribed to them many other alterations on ancient te- 
nets and practices. Cranmer took advantage of eve- 


ry opportunity to carry him on in this courſe ; and 


while 


1538. 
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CHAP. while Queen Jane lived, who favoured the refor- 
XXXII. mers, he had, by means of her inſinuation and ad- 


- 


1538. 


dreſs, been very ſucceſsful in his endeavours. Af- 
ter her death, Gardiner, who was returned from his 
embaſly to France, kept the King more in ſuſpence 
and by feigning an unlimited ſubmiſſion to his 
will, he was frequently able to guide him to his 
own purpoſes. Fox, biſhop of Hereford, had ſup- 
ported Cranmer in his ſchemes for a more entire 


reformation ; but his death had made way for the 
promotion of Bonner, who, tho he had hitherto 


ſeemed a furious enemy to 'the ſee of Rome, was 
determined to ſacrifice every thing to preſent inte- 
xeſt, and had joined the confederacy of Gardiner 
and the partizans of the old religion. Gardiner 
himſelf, it was believed, had ſecretly entered into 
meaſures with the pope, and even with the emperor ; 
and in concert with theſe powers, he endeavoured 
to preſerve, as much as poſſible, the ancient faith and 
worſhip, 

HENRY was ſo much governed by paſſion, that no- 
thing could have retarded his animolity and oppoſiti- 
on againſt Rome, but ſome other paſſion, which ſtop- 
ped his career, and raiſed him new ſuhjects of ani- 
moſity. Tho' he had gradually, ſince he came to 
years of maturity, been changing the tenets of that 
theological ſyſtem, in which he had-been educated, 
he was equally poſitive and dogmatical in the few ar- 
ticles which remained to him, as if the whole fabric 
had continued entire and unſhaken : And tho' he ſtood 
alone in his opinion, the flattery of courtiers had ſo 
enflamed his tyrannical arrogance, that he thought 
himſelf entitled to regulate, by his own particular 
ſtandard, the religious faith of the whole nation. 
The point, on which he chiefly reſted his orthodoxy, 


happened to be the real preſence ; that very doc- 


trine, in which, among the numberleſs victories of 


ſuperſtition over common ſenſe, her triumph is the 


moſt 
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moſt ſignal and egregious. All departure from CHAP. 
this principle he held to be heretical and deteſtable; XXXI. 
and nothing, he thought, would be more honoura- "Yo 
ble for him, than, while he broke off all connections 7” 
with the Roman pontiff, to maintain, in this eſſential 
article, the purity of the catholic faith. 
THeRE was one Lambert?, a ſchool-maſter in Diſputa- 
London, who had been queſtioned for unſound ja. o 
opinions by archbiſhop Warham ; but, upon the : 
death of that prelate, and the changing of coun- 
| cils at court, he had been releaſed. Not terri- 
6. fied with the danger which he had incurred, he 
| ſtill continued to promulgate his tenets; and hav- 
ing heard Dr. Taytor, afterwards biſhop of Lin- 
cCcoln, defend in a ſermon the corporal preſence, he 
i could not forbear expreſſing to Taylor his diſſent 
5 from that doctrine; and he drew up his objections 
under ten ſeveral heads. Taylor carried the paper 
; to Dr. Barnes, who happened to be a Lutheran, 
and who maintained, that, tho' the ſubſtance of 
| bread and wine remained 1n the ſacrament, yet the 
real body and blood of Chriſt were there alſo, and 
i were, in a certain myſterious manner, incorporated 
; with the material elements. By the preſent laws 
and practice, Barnes was no leſs expoſed to the 
ſtake than Lambert; yet ſuch was the perſecuting 
1 - rage which prevailed, that he was determined to 
] bring this man to condign puniſhment ; becauſe, in 
their common departure from the ancient faith, 
he had dared to go one ſtep farther than himſelf. 
He engaged Taylor to accuſe Lambert to Cranmer 
and Latimer, who, whatever their private opinion 
might be on theſe points, were obliged to conform 
themſelves to the ſtandard of orthodoxy, eſtabliſhed 
by Henry. When Lambert was cited before theſe 
prelates, they endeavoured to bend him to a recat- 
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CHAP. tation ; and they were ſurprized, when, inftead of 
XXXII. compliance, he ventured to appeal to the King. 


1538. 


Tun King, not diſpleaſed with an opportunity, 
where he could at once exert his ſupremacy, and diſ- 
play his learning, accepted the appeal ; and was de- 
termined to mix 1n a very unfair manner, the magi- 
ftrate with the diſputant. Public notice was given, 


that he intended to enter the liſts with this ſchoot- 


maſter : Scaffolds were erected in Weſtminſter-hall, 
for the accommodation of the audience : Henry ap- 
peared 'on his throne, accompanied with all the en- 
ſigns of majeſty: The prelates were placed on his 
right hand: The temporal peers on his left. The 
judges and moſt eminent lawyers had a place aſſign- 
ed them behind the biſhops : The courtiers of great- 
eſt diſtinction behind the peers : And in the midſt of 
this ſplendid aſſembly was produced the unhappy 
Lambert, and he was required to defend his opinions 
againſt his royal antagoniſt 4, 

THz biſhop of Chicheſter opened the conference, 
by ſaying, that Lambert, being charged with he- 
retical pravity, had appealed from his biſhop to 
the King; as if he expected more favour from 
this application, and as if the King could ever 
be induced to protect a heretic : That tho' his ma- 
jeſty had thrown off the uſurpations of the ſee of 
Rome; had diſincorporated ſome idle monks, who 
lived like drones in a bee-hive ; had remedied the 
idolatrous worſhip of images; had publiſhed the 
bible in Engliſh, for the inſtruction of all his ſub- 
jects; and had made ſome leſſer alterations, which 
every one muſt approve of; yet was he determined 
to maintain the purity of the catholic faith, and to 
puniſh with the utmoſt ſeverity all departure from 
it: And that he had taken the preſent opportuni- 
ty, before ſo learned and grave an auditory, of con- 
'vincing Lambert of his errors; but if he ſtill perſe- 


4 Fox, vol. ii. p. 426. 5 
vered 
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vered obſtinately in them, he muſt expect the moſt C1 a b. 

condign puniſhment”, XXXII. 
AFTER this preamble, which was not very encou- "Yo 

raging, the King aſked Lambert with a ſtern coun- ??” 

tenance, what his opinion was of Chriſt's corporal 

preſence in the ſacrament of the altar; and when 

Lambert began his diſcourſe with ſome compliment 

to his majeſty, he rejected the praiſe with diſdain 

and indignation. He afterwards preſſed Lambert 

with ſome arguments, drawn from Scripture and 

the ſchoolmen : The audience applauded the force 

of his reaſoning, and the extent of his erudition : 

Cranmer ſeconded his proofs by ſome new topics : 

Gardiner entered the liſts as a ſupport to Cranmer : 

Tonſtal took up the argument after Gardiner: Stokeſ- 


| ley brought freſh aid to Tonſtal : Six biſhops more 
7 peared ſucceſſively in the field after Stokeſley. 
3 And the diſputation, if it deſerves the name, was 
prolonged for five hours; till Lambert, fatigued, 
p confounded, brow-beaten, and abaſhed, was at laſt 
- reduced to ſilence. The King then, returning to 
5 the charge, aſked him whether he was convinced ? 
1 and he propoſed, as a concluding argument, this in- 
r tereſting queſtion, whether he was reſolved to live 
- or die? Lambert, who poſſeſſed that courage which 
f conſiſts in obſtinacy, replied, that he caſt himſelf 
0 wholly on his majeſty's clemency: The King told 
e him, that he would be no protector of heretics; and 
Ee herefore, if that was his final anſwer, he muſt expect 
- to be committed to the flames. Cromwel, as vice- 
h gerent, read the ſentence againſt him. 
d LAMBERT, 
0 
m r Goodwin's Annals. a 
*. Collier, in his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, vol. II. p. 152, has pre- 
ſerved an account which Cromwel gave of this conference, in 
2 a letter to Sir Thomas Wyat, the King's embaſſador in Ger- 


many. The King's majeſty's,” ſays Cromwel, “ for the re- 
« yerence of the holy ſacrament of the altar, did fit open- 
« ly in his hall, and there prefided at the diſputation, pro- 
Vol. IV. Ee ceſs 
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[aM3ERT, whoſe vanity had probably incited 
him the more to perſevere on account of the great- 
neſs of this public appearance, was not daunted by 
the terrors of that puniſhment, to which he was 
condemned. His executioners took care to make 
the ſufferings of a man who had perſonally oppoſed 
the King, as cruel as poſſible : He was burned at 
a flow fire; his legs and thighs were conſumed to 
the ſtumps; and when there appeared no end of 
his tortures, ſome of the guards, more merciful 
than the reſt, lifted him on their halberts, and 
threw him into the flames, where he was conſumed. 
While they were employed in this friendly office, 
he cried aloud ſeveral times, Nene but Chriſt, None 
but Chriſt; and theſe words were in his mouth when 
he expired“. 

Some few days before this execution, four Dutch 
anabaptiſts, three men and a woman, had faggots 
tied to their backs at Paul's Croſs; and were 
burned in that manner. And a man and a woman 
of the ſame ſect and country, were burned in Smith- 


field v. 


« ceſs and judgment of a miſerable heretic ſacramentary, who 
« was burned the 2oth of November. It was a wonder to ſee 
« how princely, with how excellent gravity, and ineſtimable 
« majeſty his highneſs exerciſed there the very office of ſu- 
« preme head of the church of England. How benignly his 
grace eſſayed to convert the miſerable man: How itrong and 
« manifeſt reaſons his highneſs poor, a againſt him. I with 
the princes and potentates of Chriſtendom to have had a 
« meet place to have ſeen it. Undoubtedly they ſhould have 
« much marvelled at his majeſty's moſt high wiſdom and judg- 
„ ment, and reputed him no otherwiſe after the fame, than in 
« a manner the mirror and light of all other kings and princes 
„in Chiiſtendom.” It was by ſuch flatteries, that Henry was 
engaged to make his ſentiments the ſtandard to all mankind ; and 
was determined to enforce, by the ſevereſt penalties, his ffrong 
and manifeſt reaſons for tranſubſtantiation. 

2 Fox's acts and monuments, p. 427. Burnet. 

d Stowe, p. 556. 
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IT was the unhappy ſituation of the Engliſh, du— 
ring that age, that when they laboured under any 


grievance, they had not the ſatisfaction of expect- 


ing redreſs from Parliament: On the contrary, they 


had reaſon to dread each meeting of that aſſembly, 
and were then ſure of having tyranny converted 
into law, and aggravated, perhaps, with ſome cir- 
cumſtance, which the arbitrary prince and his mi- 
niſters had not hitherto deviſed, or did not think 


CHAP, 
XXXII. 


1539. 


proper, of themſelves, to carry into execution. This A Parlia- 
abject ſervility never more eminently appeared than nen. 


in a new Parliament, which the King now afſem- 
bled, and which, if he had been fo pleaſed, might 
have been the laſt that ever ſat in England. But 
he found them too uſeful inſtruments of dominion 
ever to entertain thoughts of giving them a total 
excluſion. 

Tur chancellor opened the Parliament by in- 
forming the houſe of Lords, that it was his majeſ- 
ty's earneſt deſire, to extirpate from his kingdom 
all diverſity of opinions with regard to religion; 
and as this enterprize was difficult and important, 
he deſired them to chuſe a committee among them- 
ſelves, who might frame certain articles, and com- 
municate them aſterwards to the Parliament. The 
lords named the vicar-general, Cromwel, now 
created a peer, the archbiſhops of Canterbury and. 
York, the biſhops of Durham, Carliſle, Worceſter, 
Bath and Wells, Bangor, and Ely. The houſe 
might have ſeen what a hopeful taſk they were un- 
dertaking : This ſmall committee itſelf was agitated 
with ſuch diverſity of opinions, that it could come 
to no concluſion, The duke of Norfolk then 
moved in the houſe, that, ſince there were no hopes 
of having a report from the committee, the articles 
of faith, propoſed to be eſtabliſhed, ſhould be re- 
duced to ſix; and new committees be appointed 
to frame an act with regard to them, As this 
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CHAP. peer was underſtood to ſpeak the King's mind, his 
XXXII. motion was immediately aſſented to; and, after a 
1875 ſhort prorogation, the bill of the fix articles, or the 
bloody bill as the proteſtants juſtly termed it, was 
introduced, and having paſſed the two houſes, had 
the King's aſſent affixed to it. 
Law of In this law, the real preſence was eſtabliſhed, 
the fix ar the communion in one kind, the perpetual obliga- 
ticles. : . 1: 
tion of vows of chaſtity, the utility of private 
maſſes, the celibacy of the clergy, the neceſſity of 
auricular confeſſion. The denial of the firſt arti- 
cle, with regard to the real preſence, ſubjected the 
perſon to death by fire, and to the fame forfeiture 
as in caſes of treaſon; and admitted not the pri- 
vilege of abjuring: An unheard of ſeverity, and 
unknown to the inquiſition itſelf, The denial of 
any of the other five articles, even though recant- 
ed, was puniſhable by the forfeiture of goods and 
chattels, and impriſonment during the King's plea- 
ſure: An abſtinate adherence to error, or a re- 
lapſe, was adjudged to be felony, and puniſhable 
with death, The marriage of prieſts was ſub- 
jected to the ſame puniſhment. Their commerce 
with women, for the firſt offence, was forfeiture and 
impriſonment ; for the ſecond, death. Abſtaining 
from confeſſion, and from receiving the euchariſt 
at the accuſtomed times, ſubjected the perſon to fine 
and impriſonment, during the King's pleaſure ; and 
if the criminal perſevered after conviction, he was 
puniſhable by death and forfeiture, as in caſes of 
felony. Commiſſioners were to be appointed, by 
the King, for enquiring into theſe hereſies and irre- 
gular practices, and the criminals were to be tried 
by a jury. 
Tur King, in framing this law, laid his oppreſſive 
hand on both parties; and even the catholics had rea- 


* 31 Hen. VIII. c. 14. Herbert in Kennet, p. 219. 
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ſon to complain, that the friars and nuns, though diſ- CHA P. 
miſſed their convent, ſhould be capriciouſly reſtrain- XXXII. 


ed to the practice of celibacy “: But as the prote- 
ſtants were chiefly expoſed to the ſeverity of the 
act, the miſery of adverſaries, according to the 
uſual maxims of party, was regarded by the adhe- 
rents to the ancient religion, as their own proſperity 
and triumph. Cranmer had the courage to oppoſe 
this bill in the houſe, and though the King deſired 
him to abſent himſelf, he could not be prevailed 
on to give this proof of compliance © Henry was 
accuſtomed to Cranmer's freedom and ſincerity; 
and being convinced of the general rectitude of his 


intentions, gave him an unuſual indulgence in that 


particular, and never allowed even a whiſper againſt 
him. That prelate, however, was now obliged, in 
obedience to the ſtatute, to diſmifs his wife, the 
niece of Oſiander, a famous divine of Nuremburg f; 
and Henry, ſatisfied with this proof of ſubmiſſion, 
ſhowed him his former countenance and favour, 
Latimer and Shaxton threw up their biſhoprics, 
on account of this law, and were committed to 


priſon. 


IP 


Tur Parliament having thus reſigned all their ec- Proclama- 
cleſiaſtical liberties, proceeded to an entire ſurrender te 


of their civil; and without ſcruple or deliberation 
they made by one act a total ſubverſion of the Eng- 
liſh conſtitution. They gave to the King's procla- 
mations the ſame force as to a ſtatute enacted by 


d There is a ſtory, that the duke of Norfolk, meeting, ſoon 
after this act was paſſed, one of his chaplains, who was ſuſpect- 
ed of favouring the reformation, ſaid to him, “ Now, Sir, 
« what think you of the law to hinder prieſts from having 


« wives?” « Yes, my lord,” replies the chaplain, „you have 


« done that ; but I will anſwer for it, you cannot hinder men's 
« wives from having prieſts.” 
© Burnet, vol. i. p. 249, 270. Fox, vol. ii. p 1037. 
Herbert in Kennet, p. 219. 
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CHAP. Parliament; and to render the matter worſe, if poſ- 
XXXII. ſible, they framed this law as if it were only decla- 


129 


rative, and were intended to explain the natural ex- 
tent of the regal authority. The preamble contains, 
that the King had formerly ſet forth ſeveral procla- 
mations, which froward perſons had wilfully con- 
temned, not conſidering what a King by his royal 
power may do; that this licence might encourage 
offenders not only to diſobey the laws of Almighty 
God, but allo to diſhonour the King's moſt royal 
majeſty, who 1nay full ill bear it; that ſudden emer- 
gencies often occur, which require ſpeedy remedies, 
and cannot await the flow aſſembling aud delibera- 
tions of Parliament; and that, though the King was 
empowered, by his authority, derived from God, to 
conſult the public good on theſe occaſions, yet the 
oppoſition of refractory ſubjects might puſh him to 
extremity and violence : For thele reaſons, the Par- 
lament, that they might remove all occaſion of 
doubt, aſcertained by a ſtatute this prerogative of 
the crown, and enabled his majeſty, with the advice 
of his council, to ſet forth proclamations, enjoining 
obedience under whatever pains and penalties he 
ſhall think proper : And theſe proclamations were to 
have the force of perpetual laws “. 

Wu ſhows either a ſtupid or wilful blindneſs of 
the Parliament 1s, that they pretended, even after 
this ſtatute, to maintain ſome limitations in the go- 
vernment; and they enacted, that no proclama- 
tion ſhould deprive any perſon of his lawful poſſeſ- 
ſions, liberties, inheritances, privileges, franchiſes ; 
nor yet infringe any common law or laudable cuſtom 
of the realm. They conſidered not, that no pains 
could be inflicted on the diſobedience of proclama- 
tions, without invading ſome liberty or property of 
the ſubject; and that the power of enacting new 


s 31 Hen, VIII. c. 8, 


laws, 


C 


laws, joined to the diſpenſing power, then exerciſed CH Ap. 
by the crown, amounted to a full legiſlative au- XXXII. 
thority. It is true, thg Kings of England had been 
always accuſtomed, from their own authority, to iſ- 
ſue proclamations, and to exact obedience to them; 
and this prerogative was, no doubt, a ſtrong ſymp- 
tom of abſolute government ; But ſtill there was a 
difterence between a power, which was exerciſed 
on a particular emergence, and which muſt be juſti- 
fied by the preſent expediency or necellity ; and 
an authority conferred by a poſitive ſtatute, 
which could no longer admit of controul or limi- 
tation, 

Cour. any act be more oppoſite to the ſpirit of Settle- 
liberty than this law, it would have been another Ment of 
of the ſame parliament. They paſſed attainders, ceſfion. 
not only againſt the Marquis of Exeter, the Lords 
Montacute, Darcy, Huſſey, and others, who had 
been legally tried and condemned; but alſo againſt 
ſome perſons, of the higheſt quality, who had ne- 
ver been accuſed, or examined, or convicted. The 
violent hatred, which Henry bore to cardinal Pole, 
had extended. itſelf to all his friends and relations; 
and his mother in particular, the counteſs of Salis- 
bury, had, on that account, become extremely ob- 
noxious to him. She was alſo accuſed of having 
employed her authority with her tenants, to hinder 
them from peruſing the new tranſlation of the 
Bible; of having procured bulls from Rome, which, 

'tis ſaid, were found at Coudray, her country ſeat; 
of having kept a correſpondence with her ſon, the 
cardinal : But Henry found, either that theſe of- 
fences could not be proved, or that they would 
not by law be ſubject to ſuch ſevere puniſhment 
as he deſired to inflict upon her. He reſolved, there- 
fore, to proceed againſt her in a more ſummary and 
more tyrannical manner ; and for that purpole, 


he ſent Cromwel, who was but too obſequious to 
| | his s 
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CHAP. his will, to demand of the judges, whether the 
XXXIL Parliament could attaint a perſon, who was forth- 
1639. coming, without giving him any trial, or citing him 

to appear before them? The judges replied, that 
it was a dangerous queſtion, and that the high court | 
of Parliament ought to give examples to inferior | 
courts of proceeding according to juſtice : No in- 
ferior court could act in that arbitrary manner, 
and they thought that the Parliament never would. 

Being preſſed to give a more explicit anſwer, they 

| replied, that, if a perſon were attainted in that 

manner, the attainder could never after be brought 

in queſtion, but muſt remain good in law. Henry 
learned by this deciſion, that ſuch a method of 
proceeding, though directly contrary to all the 
principles of equity, was yet practicable ; and this 
being all he was anxious to know, he reſolved to 
employ it againſt the counteſs of Saliſbury. Crom- 
wel ſhowed to the houſe of peers a banner, on 
which were embroidered the five wounds of Chriſt, 
the ſymbol, choſen by the northern rebels; and 
this banner, he affirmed, was found in the Counteſs's 
houſe l. No other proof ſeems to have been pro- 
duced, in order to aſcertain her guilt : The Parlia- 
ment, without farther enquiry, paſſed a bill of at- 
tainder againſt her; and they involved in the ſame 
act, without any better proof, as far as appears, 

Gertrude Marchioneſs of Exeter, Sir Adrian Forteſ- 

cue, and Sir Thomas Dingley. Theſe two gentle- 

men were executed: The marchioneſs was par- 
doned, and ſurvived the King; the counteſs received 

a reprieve. 

Tux only beneficial act, paſſed this ſeſſion, was 
that by which the parliament confirmed the ſurrender 
of the monaſteries; and yet even this act contains 
much falſhood, much tyranny, and were it not that 
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all private rights muſt ſubmit to public intereſt, H , þ 
much injuſtice and iniquity. The ſcheme of en- XXXII. 
gaging the abbots to make a ſurrender of their mo- 
naſteries had been conducted, as may eaſily be ima- 339. 


gined, with many invidious circumſtances : Arts of 
all kinds had been employed ; every motive, that 
could work on the frailty of human nature, had 
been ſet before them; and it was with great difficul- 
ty that theſe dignified conventuals were brought to 
a conceſſion, which moſt of them regarded as de- 
ſtructive of their intereſts, as well as ſacrilegious 
and criminal in itſelf, Three abbots had ſhown 
more conſtancy than the reſt, the abbots of Colcheſ- 
ter, Reading, and Glaſtenbury; and in order to 
puniſh them for their oppoſition, and make them 
an example to others, means had been found to con- 
vict them of treaſon, they had periſhed by the 
hands of the executioner, and the revenues of the 
convents had been forfeited!, Beſides, though none 
of theſe violences had had place, the King knew, 
that a ſurrender made by men, who were only te- 
nants for life, would not bear examination ; and he 
was therefore reſolved to make all ſure by his uſual 
expedient, an act of parliament, In the preamble 
to this act, the parliament aſſerts, that all the ſur- 
renders, made by the abbots, had been, without 
* conſtraint, of their own accord, and according to 
« the due courſe of common law.” And in conſe— 
quence, the parliament confirms the ſurrenders, and 
aſcertains the property of the abbey lands to the 
King and his ſucceſſors for ever *. It is remarkable, 
that all the mitred abbots ſtill fat in the houſe of 
peers ; and that none of them made any proteſtation 
againſt this ſtatute. 


* Collier, vol. ii. p. 158. & ſeq. . 
1 31 Hen. VIII. c. 10. m 31 Hen. VIII. c. 13. 
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CHAP. his will, to demand of the judges, whether the 
XXXII. Parliament could attaint a perſon, who was forth- 


1539. 


coming, without giving him any trial, or citing him 
to appear before them“? The judges replied, that 
it was a dangerous queſtion, and that the high court 
of Parliament ought to give examples to inferior 
courts of proceeding according to juſtice ; No in- 
ferior court could act in that arbitrary manner, 
and they thought that the Parliament never would. 
Being preſſed to give a more explicit anſwer, they 
replied, that, if a perſon were attainted in that 
manner, the attainder could never after be brought 
in queſtion, but muſt remain good in law. Henr 

learned by this deciſion, that ſuch a method of 
proceeding, though directly contrary to all the 
principles of equity, was yet practicable; and this 
being all he was anxious to know, he reſolved to 
employ it againſt the counteſs of Saliſbury. Crom- 
wel ſhowed to the houſe of peers a banner, on 


which were embroidered the five wounds of Chriſt, 


the ſymbol, choſen by the northern rebels; and 
this banner, he affirmed, was found in the Counteſs's 
houſe . No other proof ſeems to have been pro- 
duced, in order to aſcertain her guilt ; The Parlia- 
ment, without farther enquiry, paſled a bill of at- 
tainder againſt her; and they involved in the ſame 
act, without any better proof, as far as appears, 
Gertrude Marchioneſs of Exeter, Sir Adrian Forteſ- 
cue, and Sir Thomas Dingley. Theſe two gentle- 
men were executed: The marchioneſs was par- 


doned, and ſurvived the King; the countels received 


a reprieve, 

Tux only beneficial act, paſſed this ſeſſion, was 
that by which the parliament confirmed the ſurrender 
of the monaſteries; and yet even this act contains 
much falſhood, much tyranny, and were it not that 
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all private rights muſt ſubmit to public intereſt, 614 , þ 
much injuſtice and iniquity. The ſcheme of en- XXXII. 
gaging the abbots to make a ſurrender of their mo 
naſteries had been conducted, as may ealily be ima- 1539: 
gined, with many invidious circumſtances : Arts of 
all kinds had been employed; every motive, that 
could work on the frailty of human nature, had 
been ſet before them; and it was with great diflicul- 
ty that theſe dignified conventuals were brought to 
a conceſſion, which moſt of them regarded as de- 
ſtructive of their intereſts, as well as ſacrilegious 
and criminal in itſelfx, Three abbots had ſhown 
more conſtancy than the reſt, the abbots of Colcheſ- 
ter, Reading, and Glaſtenbury; and in order to 
puniſh them for their oppoſition, and make them 
: an example to others, means had been found to con- 
vict them of treaſon, they had periſhed by the 
hands of the executioner, and the revenues of the 
convents had been forfeited l. Beſides, though none 
of theſe violences had had place, the King knew, 
that a ſurrender made by men, who were only te- 
nants for life, would not bear examination ; and he 
was therefore reſolved to make all ſure by his uſual 
expedient, an act of parliament, In the preamble 
to this act, the parliament aflerts, that all the ſur- 
renders, made by the abbots, had been, © without 
* conſtraint, of their own accord, and according to 
« the due courſe of common law.” And in conſe- 
quence, the parliament confirms the ſurrenders, and 
aſcertains the property of the abbey lands to the 
King and his ſucceſſors for ever *. It is remarkable, 
that all the mitred abbots ſtill fat in the houſe of 
peers ; and that none of them made any proteſtation 
againſt this ſtatute. 
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In this ſeſſion, - the rank of all the great offi- 
cers of ſtate was fixed : Cromwel, as vicegerent, 
had the precedency aſſigned him above all of 
them, It was thonght ſingular, that a black-ſmith's 
ſon, for he was no other, ſhould have place next 
the royal family; and that a man poſſeſſed of no 
manner of literature, ſhould be ſet at the head of 
the church. 

As ſoon as the act of the fix articles had paſſed, 
the catholics were extremely vigilant to inform a- 
gainſt offenders; and no leſs than five hundred per- 
ſons were in a little time thrown into priſon. But 
Cromwel, who had not had intereſt enough to pre- 
vent that act, was able, for the preſent, to elude its 
execution. Seconded by the duke of Suffolk, and 
lord chancellor Audley, as well as Cranmer, he re- 
monſtrated againſt the cruelty of punithing ſo many 
delinquents ; and he obtained permiſſion to ſet them 
at liberty. The uncertainty of the King's humour 
gave each party an opportunity of trjumphing in its 
turn. No ſooner had Henry paſſed this law, which 
ſeemed to give fo deep a wound to the reformers, 
than he granted a general permiſſion, for every one 
to have the new tranſlation of the Bible in his fami- 
ly : A conceſſion regarded by that party, as a moſt 
important victory. 

Bor as Henry was obſerved to be much govern- 


projects of ed by his wives, while he retained his fondneſs for 


marr lage. 


them, the final prevalence of either party, ſeemed 
to depend much on the choice of the ſuture Queen, 
Immediately after the death of Jane Seymour, 
the moſt beloved of all his wives, he began to 
think of a new marriage. He firſt caſt his eyes on 
the dutcheſs-dowager of Milan, niece to the Empe- 
ror; and he made propoſals for that alliance. But 
meeting with difficulties in this deſign, he was car- 
ried, 5 his friendſhip for Francis, rather to think of 

a French 
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a French princeſs. He demanded the dutcheſs- CHAP, 
dowager of Longueville, daughter of the duke of XXXII. 
\ Guile, a prince of the houſe of Lorraine ; but Fran- 
| cis told him, that that lady was already betrothed to 539 
| the King of Scotland. The King, however, would 
not take a repulſe : He had {et his heart extremely 
on the match : The information, which he had re- 
ceived, of the dutchels's accompliſhments and beau- 
ty, had prepoſſeſſed him in her favour , and having 
privately ſent over Meautys to examine her perſon, 
and get certain intelligence of her conduct, the ac- 
counts, which that agent brought him, ſerved farther 
to inflame his deſires. He learned, that ſhe was big 
made; and he thought her, on that account, the more 
proper match for him, who was now become ſome- 
what corpulent. The pleaſure too of mortify ing his 
nephew, whom he did not love, was a farther incite- 
ment to his proſecution of this match; and he in- 
ſiſted, that Francis ſhould give him the preference 
to the King of Scots. But Francis, though ſenſible 
that the alliance of England was of much greater 
importance to his intereſt, would not affront his 
friend and ally ; and to prevent farther ſolicitations, 
be immediately ſent the Princeſs to Scotland. Not 
do ſhock, however, Henry's humour, Francis made 
him an offer of Mary of Bourbon, daughter of the 
duke of Vendome; but as the King was informed, 
that James had formerly rejected this Princeſs, he 


5 would not hear any farther of ſuch a propoſal]. 
|} The French monarch then offered him the choice 
of the two younger ſiſters of the new Queen of 
' Scots; and he aſſured him, that they were nowiſe 
. inferior either in merit or ſize to their elder ſiſter, 
| and that one of them was even ſuperior in beau— 
5 ty. The King was as ſcrupulous with regard to 
1 the perſon of his wives, as if his heart had been real- 
f ly ſuſceptible of a delicate paſſion; and he was un- 
hn | willing to truſt any relations, or even pictures, with 
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regard to this important particular. He propoſed 
to Francis, that they ſhould have a conference at 
Calais on pretence of buſineſs; and that that mo- 
narch ſhould bring along with him the two Princeſles 
of Guiſe, together with the fineſt ladies of quality 
in France, that he might make a choice among them. 
But the gallante ſpirit of Francis was ſhocked with 
this propoſal ; and he was impreſſed with too much 
regard, he ſaid, for the fair ſex, to carry ladies of the 
firſt quality, like geldings, to a market, there to 
be choſen or rejected by the humour of the mer- 
chant". Henry would hearken to none of theſe nice- 
ties, but ſtill infiſted on his propoſal ; which, howe- 
ever, notwithſtanding Francis's earneſt deſire of con- 
tinuing a good correſpondence with him, was finally 
rejected. | 

Tur King began then to turn his thoughts to- 
wards a German alliance; and as the princes of 
the Smalcaldic league were extremely diſguſted 
againſt the Emperor on account of the perſecution 


of their religion, he hoped, by matching himſelf 
into one of their families, to renew an amity, 


He mar- 
171es Anne 
of Cleves 


which he regarded as ſo uſeful to him. Cromwel 
joyfully ſeconded this intention; and. propoſed to 
him Anne of Cleves, whoſe father, the duke of 
that name, had great intereſt among the Lutheran 
princes, and whoſe ſiſter, Sibylla, was married to 
the elector of Saxony, the head of the proteſtant 
alliance, A flattering picture, drawn for the 
Princeſs by Hans Holben, determined Henry to 
apply to her father; and after ſome negotiations, 
the marriage, notwithſtanding the oppolition of the 
elector of Saxony, was at laſt concluded; and the 
Princeſs was ſent over to England. The King, 


impatient to be ſatisfied with regard to the per- 
ſoa of his bride, came privately to Rocheſter, and 
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got a ſight of her. He found her big, indeed, and CH ap. 
tall, as he could wiſh, but utterly devoid both of XXXII. 
beauty and grace; very unlike the pictures and re 
preſentations, which he had received: He ſwore 539. 
ſhe was a great Flanders- mare; and declared, that 
he never could poſſibly bear her any affection. The 
matter was worſe, when he found, that ſhe could 
ſpeak no language but Dutch, of which he was en- 
ſttirely ignorant; and that the charms of her conver- 
ſation were not likely to compenſate for the homeli- 
neſs of her perſon. He returned to Greenwich very 
melancholy ; and much lamented his hard fate to Diſlikes 
Cromwel, as well as to Lord Ruſſel, Sir Anthony her. 
Brown, and Sir Anthony Denny. This laſt gentle- 
man, in order to give him comfort, told him, that 
his misfortune was common to Kings, who could 
not, like private perſons, chooſe for themſelves; but 
muſt receive their wives from the judgment and 
fancy of others. i 
Ir was the ſubject of debate among the King's 
counſellers, whether the marriage could not yet be 
broke; and the Princeſs be ſent back to her own 
country, Henry's ſituation ſeemed at that time 
very critical, After the ten years truce, concluded 
between the Emperor and the King of France, 
a good underſtanding ſeemed to have taken 
place between theſe rival monarchs; and ſuch 
marks of union appeared, as gave great jcalouſy 
to the court of England. The Emperor, who 
knew the generous nature of Francis, even put a 
confidence in him, which 1s rare, to that degree, 
b among great princes. An inſurrection had been 
| raiſed in the Low Countries by the inhabitants 
| of Ghent, and ſeemed to threaten the moſt dan- 
gerous conſequences. Charles, who reſided at that 
time in Spain, reſolved to go in perſon to Flan- 
ders, in order to appeaſe theſe diſorders , ou he 
ounc 
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CHAP. found great difficulties in contriving the manner of 


1539 


1540. 


XXXIL his paſſage thither. The road by Italy and Ger- 


many was tedious: The voyage through the Chan- 
nel dangerous, by reaſon of the Engliſh naval 
power: He aſked Francis's permiſſion to paſs through 
his dominions ; and he entruſted himſelf into the 
hands of a rival, whom he had ſo mortally of- 
fended. The French monarch received him at 
Paris, with great magnificence and courteſy; and 
though prompted both by revenge and intereſt, as 
well as by the advice of his miſtreſs and favourites, 
to make advantage of the preſent opportunity, 
he conducted the Emperor ſafely out of his do- 
minions; and would not fo much as ſpeak to him 
of buſineſs during his abode in France, left his de- 
mands ſhould bear the air of violence upon his 
royal gueſt. 
Henry, who was informed of all theſe particu- 
lars, believed that an entire and cordial union had 
taken place between theſe two great monarchs ; 
and that their religious zeal might prompt them to 
fall with combined arms upon England?. An al- 
lance with the German princes ſeemed now, more 
than ever, requiſite for his intereſt and ſafety ; and 
he knew, that, if he ſent back the Princeſs of 
Cleves, ſuch an affront would be highly reſented 
by her friends and family, He was therefore re- 


6 January. {glyed, notwithſtanding his averſion to her, to com- 


plete the marriage; and he told Cromwel, that, 
ſince matters had gone ſo far, he muſt put his 


neck into the yoke. Cromwel, who knew how 


much his own intereft was concerned in this af- 
fair, was very anxious to learn from the King, next 
morning after the marriage, whether he now liked 
his ſpouſe any better. The King told him, that he 
hated her worſe than ever; and that her perſon was 
more lothſome on a near approach: He was reſolved 


P Stowe, p. 579. 
never 
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never to meddle with her; and even ſuſpected her CHAP. 
not to be a true maid: A point, about which he XXXII. 
had entertained an extreme delicacy. He continued © Y 
however to be civil to Anne; he even ſeemed to re- * 
poſe his uſual confidence in Cromwel; but though 

N he exerted this command over his temper, a diſcon- 

tent lay lurking in his breaſt, and was ready to burſt 

| out on the firſt opportunity, 

A $£8510N of Parliament was held; and none of 12 April. 
the abbots were now allowed a place in the houſe of A Patlia- 
peers. The King, by the mouth of the chancellor, ment. 
complained to the Parliament of the great diverſity of 
religions, which ſtill prevailed among his ſubjects : A 
'} grievance, he ſaid, which ought the leſs to be en- 

#, dured, hecauſe the Scriptures were now publiſhed 
in Engliſh, and ought univerſally to be the ſtandard 
of belief to all mankind. But he had appointed, 
he ſaid, ſome biſhops and divines to draw up a lift 
of tenets, to which his people were to aſſent; and 
he was determined, that Chriſt, the doctrine of 
Chriſt, and the truth ſhould have the victory. The 
; King ſeems to have expected more effect in aſcer- 
||: taining truth, from this new book of his doctors, 
than had enſued from the publication of the Scrip- 
tures. Cromwel, as vicar-general, made alſo in the 
King's name a ſpeech to the upper houſe; and the 
peers, in return, beſtowed ſuch flattery on him, that | 
they ſaid he was worthy, by his deſert, to be vicar- 
general of the univerſe. That miniſter ſeemed to 
be no leſs in his maſter's good graces : He received, 
ſoon after the fitting of the Parliament, the title 
of Earl of Eſſex, and was inſtalled knight of the 
garter. 

THERE remained only one religious order in Eng- 
land; the knights of St. Nr of Jeruſalem, or the 
1 knights of Malta, as the I are commonly called. 
This order, partly eccleſiaſtical, partly military, 
had, by their valour, done great ſervice to Chri- 
3 | ſtendom ; 
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CHAP. tendom; and had very much retarded, at Jeruſalem, 


XXV. 


1540. 


| Rhodes, and Malta, the rapid progreſs of the bar- 
»1rians, During the general ſurrender of the re- 


ligions houſes in England, they had exerted their 


ſpirit ; and had obſtinately refuſed to yield up their 
revenues to the King; and Henry, who would 
endure no ſociety that profeſſed obedience to the 
pope, was obliged to have recourſe to the Parliament 
for the diſſolution of this order. Their revenues 
were large; and formed an addition nowiſe con- 
temptible to the many acquiſitions, which the King 
had already made. But he had very ill huſbanded 
the great revenue obtained by the plunder of the 
church: His profuſe generoſity diffipated faſter 
than his rapacity could ſupply ; and the Parliament 
were ſurprized this ſeſſion to find a new demand 
made upon them of four tenths and a ſubſidy of 
one ſhilling in the pound during two years: So ill 
were the people's expectations anſwered, that the 
crown was never more to require any ſupply from 
the people. The commons, though laviſh of their 
liberty, and of the blood of their fellow ſubjects, 
were extremely frugal of their money; and it was 
not without difficulty that that grant could be ob- 
tained by this abſolute and dreaded monarch, The 
convocation gave the King four ſhillings in the pound 
to be levied in two years. The pretext for theſe 
grants was the great expence, which Henry had 
been put to for the defence of the nation, in build- 
ing forts along the ſea coaſt, and in equipping a 
navy. As he had at preſent no ally on the Conti 
nent, in whom he repoſed much confidence, he re- 
lied only on his domeſtic ſtrength, and was on that 


account obliged to be more expenſive in his prepa- 


rations againſt the dangers of an invaſion. 

Tun King's favour to Cromwel, and his acquieſ- 
cence in the marriage of Anne of Cleves, were both 
of them deceitful appearances: His averſion to the 


Queen |} 
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Queen ſecretly encreaſed every day; and having at CH AP. 
laſt broke all reſtraint, it prompted him at once to XXXII. 
ſeek the diſſolution of a marriage fo odious to him. 
and to involve his miniſter in ruin, who had been 54. 
the author of it. The fall of Cromwel was haſten-Fall of 
ed by other cauſes. All the nobility hated a man, Cromwel. 
who, being of ſuch baſe extraction, had not only 


| mounted above them by his ſtation of vicar gene- 
ral, but had engroſſed many of the other conſidera- 
ble offices of the kingdom: Beſides that commiſſion, 
which gave him a high, and almoſt abſolute au- 
| thority over the clergy, and even over the laity, 
. he was Lord privy ſeal, Lord chamberlain, and 
r Maſter of the wards: He had alſo obtained the 
t order of the garter, a dignity which had ever been 
1 conferred only on men of the moſt illuſtrious fami- 
f lies, and which ſeemed to be profaned by its being 
Il communicated to ſo mean a perſon. The people 
e #F# were averſe to him, as the ſuppoſed author of the 
n #3 violences on the monaſteries , eſtabliſhments, which 
ir were ſtill revered and beloved by the commonalty. 
s, Ihe catholics regarded him as the concealed enemy 
s of their religion: The proteſtants, obſerving his ex- 
>- terior concurrence with all the perſecutions exerciſed 
je 3} againſt them, were inclined to bear him as little fa- 
d 373 vour; and reproached him with the timidity, if not 
ſe treachery, of his conduct. And the King, who - 
xd found, that great clamours had on all hands ariſen 
d- againſt the adminiſtration, was not diſpleaſed to 
a throw on Cromwel the load of public hatred ; and 
ti © he hoped, by ſo ealy a ſacrifice, to regain the affec- 
re- tions of his ſubjects. 
at Þ Bor there was another cauſe, which ſuddenly ſet 
da- all theſe motives in action, and brought about an un- 
expected revolution in the miniſtry. The King had 
ef- || fixed his affection on Catherine Howard, niece to the 
oth | duke of Norfolk; and being determined to gratify 
the this new paſſion, he could find no other expedient but 
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CHAP. by procuring a divorce from his preſent conſort, to 
XXXII. raiſe Catherine to his bed and throne. The Duke, 


1540. 


who had long been engaged in enmity with Crom- 


wel, made the ſame ule of her inſinuations to ruin 


the miniſter, that he had formerly done of Anne 
Boleyn's againſt Wolſey: And when all engines were 
prepared, he obtained a commiſſion from the King, 
to arreſt Cromwel at the council-board on the accu- 
ſation of high treaſon, and to commit him to the 
Tower. Immediately after, a bill of attainder was 
framed againſt him; and the houſe of peers thought 
proper, without trial, examination, or evidence, to 
condemn to death a man, whom, a few days be- 
fore, they had declared worthy to be vicar-general 
of the univerſe. The houſe of commons paſſed the 
bill, though not without ſome oppoſition. Cromwel 
was accuſed of hereſy and treaſon ; but the inſtances 
of his treaſonable practices are utterly improbable, 
or even abſolutely ridiculous, The only circum- 
ſtance of his conduct, by which he ſeems to have 
merited this fate, was his being the inſtrument of 
the King's tyranny, in conducting like iniquitous 
bills, in the former ſeſſion, againſt the Counteſs of 
Saliſbury and others. 

CRoMwEL endeavoured to ſoften the King by the 
moſt humble ſupplications; but all to no purpoſe : 
It was not the practice of that Prince to rum his 
miniſters and favourites by halves; and though the 
unhappy priſoner wrote once in 10 moving a ſtrain 
as even to draw tears from his eyes, he hardened 
himſelf againſt ali movements of pity, and refuſed 
his pardon, The concluſion of Cromwel's letter 


ran in theſe words. I, a moſt woful priſoner, 


* am ready to ſubmit to death when it ſhall pleaſe 
* God and your majeſty ; and yet the frail fleſh in- 
* cites me to call to your grace for mercy and pardon 


* Burnet, vol, i. p. 278. 
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* of mine offences. Written at the Tower with 
* the heavy heart and trembling hand of your 
* highneſs's moſt miſerable priſoner and poor ſlave, 
Thomas Cromwel.” And a little below, © Moſt 
* gracious prince, I cry for mercy, mercy, mer- 
* cy d.“ When brought to execution, he avoided 
all earneſt proteſtations of his innocence, and all 
complaints againſt the ſentence pronounced upon 
him. He knew that Henry would reſent on his fon 
theſe ſymptoms of oppolition to his will, and that 


HA 
XXXII. 


1540 


28th July. 


His exe- 
cution. 


his death alone would not terminate that monarch's 


vengeance. He was a man of prudence, induſtry, 
and ability; worthy of a better maſter and of a bet- 


ter fate. Though raiſed to the ſummit of power 


from a very low origin, he betrayed no inſolence or 
contem pt of his inferiors; and was careful to remem- 
ber all the obligations which, during his lower for- 
tune, he had owed to any one. He had ſerved as 
a private ſentinel in the Italian wars, where he re- 
ceived ſome good offices from a Lucqueſe merchant, 
who had entirely forgot his perſon, as well. as the 
ſervice, which he had rendered him. Cromwel, in 
his grandeur, happened, at London, to caſt his eye 
on his benefactor, now reduced to poverty, by mil- 
fortunes. He immediately ſent for him, put him in 
mind of their ancient friendſhip, and by his grateful 
aſſiſtance, re-inſtated him in his former proſperous 


circumſtances . N > 
Tre meaſures for divorcing the King from King's 

Anne of Cleves, were carried on at the ſamedivorce 

time with the bill of attainder againſt Cromwel. em nne 


The houſe of peers, in conjunction with the com- 
mons, applied to him by petition, delizing that he 
would allow his marriage to be examined; and 
orders were immediately given to lay the matter 
before the convocation. Anne had been formerly 


d Burnet, vol. i. p. 281, 282. 
4 Burnet, vol. i. p. 172. 
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contracted by her father to the duke of Lorrain; but 
ſhe, as well as the duke, were at that time under 
age, and the contract had been aſterwards annulled 
by the conſent of both parties. The King, how- 
ever, pleaded this contract as a ground of divorce ; 
and he added two reaſons more, which may ſeem a 
little extraordinary; that, when he eſpouſed Anne, 
he had not inwardly given his conſent, and that he 
had not thought proper to conſummate the mar- - 
riage. The convocation were ſatisfied with theſe 
reaſons, and ſolemnly annulled the marriage between 
the King and Queen: The Parliament ratified the 
deciſion of the clergy”; and the ſentence was ſoon 
after notified to that Princeſs. 

ANNE was bleſt with a happy inſenſibility of tem- 
per, even in the points which the moſt nearly affect 
her ſex; and the King's averſion towards her, as 
well as his proſecution of the divorce, had never gi- 
ven her the leaſt uneaſineſs. She willingly hearken- 
ed to terms of compoſition with him; and when 
he offered to adopt her as his ſiſter, to give her place 
next the Queen, and his own daughter, and to make 
a ſettlement of three thouſand pounds a year upon 
her, ſhe accepted of the conditions, and gave her con- 
ſent to the divorce*, She even wrote to her brother, 


(for her father was dead) that ſhe had been very well 


7 To ſhew how much Henry ſported with law and common 
ſenſe ; how ſervilely the Parliament followed all his caprices; 
and how much both of them were loſt to all ſentiment of ſhame ; 
an act was paſſed this ſeſſion, declaring, that a precontract ſhould 
be no ground of annulling a marriage ; as it that pretext had 
not been made uſe of both in the caſe of Anne Boleyn and Anne 
of Cleves. But the King's intention in this law is ſaid to be a 
deſign of reſtoring the princeſs Elizabeth to her right of legiti- 
macy; and it was his character never to look farther than the 
preſent object, without regarding the inconſiſtency of his conduct. 
The Parliament made it high treaſon to deny the diſſolution of 
Henry's marriage with Anne of Cleyes. Herbert. 

= Herbert, p. 458, 459. 8 
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uſed in England, and deſired him to live on good CHAP. 
terms with the King. The only inſtance of pride XXXII. 


which ſhe betrayed was, that ſhe refuſed to return 
into her own country after the affront which ſhe had 
received; and ſhe lived and died in England. 
NoTw1THSTANDING Anne's moderation, this in- 
cident produced a great coldneſs between the King 
and the German princes ; but as the ſituation of 


Europe was now much altered, Henry was the 


more indifferent about their reſentment. The cloſe 
intimacy which had taken place between Francis 
and Charles, had ſubſiſted during a very ſhort time: 

The diſſimilarity of their characters ſoon renewed, 
with greater violence than ever, their former Jea- 
louſy and hatred. While Charles remained at Pa- 
ris, Francis had been imprudently engaged, by his 
open temper, and by that ſatisfaction which a no- 
ble mind naturally feels in performing generous 
actions, to make ſome very dangerous confidences 
to that intereſted monarch ; and having now loſt 
all ſuſpicion of his rival, he hoped, that the empe- 
ror and he, ſupporting each other, might neglect 
every other alliance. He not only communicated to 
his gueſt the ſtate of his negociations with Sultan 
Solyman and the Venetians : He alſo laid open the 


ſolicitations which he had received from the court of 


England, to enter into a confederacy againſt him n. 
Charles had no ſooner reached his own dominions, 
than he ſhewed himſelf unworthy of the friend- 
ly reception which he had met with. He flatly 
refuſed to execute his promiſe, and put the Duke of 
Orleans in poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe: He informed 


Solyman, and the ſenate of Venice, of the treatment 


which they had received from their ally: And he 
took care that Henry ſhould not be ignorant how wil- 
lingly Francis had abandoned his ancient friend, to 


w Pere Daniel, Du Tillet, 
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CHAP. whom he owed ſuch important obligations, and had 
XXXII. ſacrificed him to a new confederate : He even poi- 
ſoned and miſrepreſented many things, which the 
unſuſpecting heart of the French monarch had diſ- 
cloſed to him. Had Henry poſſeſſed true judgment 
and generoſity, this incident alone had been ſuffici- 
ent to guide him in the choice of his allies. But 
his domineering pride carried him immediately to 
renounce the friendſhip of Francis, who had ſo un- 
expectedly given the Emperor the preference : And 
as Charles invited him to a renewal of ancient ami- 
ty, he willingly accepted the offer; and thinking 
himſelf ſecure in this alliance, he neglected the 
friendſhip . of France and of the German 
princes. 

Tur new turn which Henry had taken with re- 
gard to foreign affairs, was extremely agreeable to 
his catholic ſubjects; and as it had perhaps contri- 
buted, among other reaſons, to the ruin of Crom- 
wel, it made them entertain hopes of a final preva- 
Sth Aug, ence over their antagoniſts. The marriage of the 
His mar- King with Catherine Howard, which followed ſoon 
__ with after his divorce from Anne of Cleves, was allo re- 

therine age” 

Howard. garded as a very favourable incident to their cauſe ; 
and the ſubſequent events correſponded perfectly to 
their expectations. The King's councils being now 
directed by Norfolk and Gardiner, a furious perſecu- 
tron commenced againſt the proteſtants; and the 
law of the ſix articles was executed with rigour, 
Dr. Barnes, who had been the cauſe of Lambert's 
execution, felt, in his turn, the ſeverity of the per- 
ſecuting ſpirit; and, by a bill which paſſed in parlia- 
ment, without trial, he was condemned to the flames, 
together with Jerome and Gerrard. He diſcuſſed 
theological queſtions even at the ſtake ; and as the 
debate between him and the ſheriff, turned up- 
on the invocation of ſaints, he ſaid, that he doubt- 
ed whether the ſaints could pray for us; but if they 


could, he hoped in half an hour, to be praying for the 
ſheriff 


540. 
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ſheriff and all the ſpectators. He next entreated CHAP. 
the ſheriff to carry to the King his dying requeſts, XXXII. 


which he. fondly imagined would have authority 
with that monarch, who had ſent him to the ſtake. 
The purport of his requeſts was, that Henry, be- 
ſides repreſſing ſuperſtitious ceremonies, ſhould be 
extremely vigilant | in preventing fornication and com- 
mon ſwearing. 

Wil Henry was exerting this violence againſt 
the proteſtants, he ſpared not the catholics who de- 
nied his ſupremacy; and a foreigner, who was at 
that time in England, had reaſon to ſay, that thoſe 
who were againſt the pope were burned, and thoſe 
who were for him were hanged i. The King even 
diſplayed, in an oſtentatious manner, this tyranni- 
cal equity and impartiality, which reduced both par- 
ties to ſubjection, and infuſed terror into every breaſt. 
Barnes, Gerrard, and Jerome had been carried to 


the place of execution on three hurdles, and along 


with them there was placed on each hurdle a catho- 
lic, who was alſo executed for his religion. Theſe 
catholics were Abel, Fetherſtone, and Powel, who 
declared, that the moſt grievous part of their puniſh- 
ment was the being coupled to ſuch” heretical miſ- 
creants as ſuffered with them “. 

Tov the ſpirit of the Engliſh ſeemed to be 
totally ſunk under the deſpotic power of Henry, 
there appeared ſome ſymptoms of diſcontent : An 
inconſiderable inſurrection broke out in Yorkſhire, 
headed by Sir John Nevil; but it was ſoon ſup- 
preſſed, and Nevil, with the other ringleaders, 
was executed. The rebels were ſuppoſed to have 
been inſtigated by the intrigues of cardinal Pole ; 
and the King was inſtantly determined to make 
the counteſs of Saliſbury, who lay under ſentence 


b Burnet, vol. i. p. 298. Fox. 
i Fox, vol. ii. P. $29- 
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CHAP. of death, ſuffer for her ſon's offences. He ordered 
XXXII. her to be carried to the place of execution, and this 
———yenerable matron maintained ſtill, in theſe diſtreſs- 


1540 


27 May. 


1541. 


State of 


ful circumſtances, the ſpirit of that long race of 


monarchs from whom ſhe was deſcended 1. She re- 
fuſed to lay her head on the block, or ſubmit to a 
ſentence where ſhe had received no trial. She told 
the executioner, that, if he would have her head, 
he muſt win it the beſt way he could : And thus 
ſhaking her venerable grey locks, ſhe ran about the 
ſcaffold; and the executioner followed her with his 
ax, aiming many fruitleſs blows at her neck, before 
he was able to give her the fatal ſtroke. Thus 
periſhed the laſt of the line of Plantagenet, which, 
with great glory, but ſtill greater crimes and mis- 
fortunes, had governed England for the ſpace of 
three hundred years. The lord Leonard Grey, a 
man who had formerly rendered great ſervice to the 
crown, was alſo beheaded for treaſon, ſoon after the 
counteſs of Saliſbury. We know little of the grounds 
of his proſecution, 8 

Tur inſurrection in the North engaged Henry to 
make a progreſs thither, in order to quiet the minds 
of his people, to reconcile them to his government, 
and to aboliſh the ancient ſuperſtitions, to which 
thoſe parts were much addicted. He had alſo ano- 
ther motive for his journey : He propoſed to hold a 
conference at York with his nephew the King of 
Scotland, and, if poſſible, to cement a cloſe and in- 
diſſoluble union with that kingdom. 

Tur ſame ſpirit of religious innovation, which 


affairs in had ſeized the other parts of Eurape, had made its 


Scotland. 


way into Scotland, and had begun, long before this 
period, to excite the ſame jealouſies, fears, and perſe- 
cutions. About the year 1524, Patrick Hamilton, a 


1 Herbert, p. 468. 
young 
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young man of a noble family, having been created CHAP. 

abbot of Ferne, was ſent abroad for his education; XXXII. 

but had fallen into company with ſome reformers, 

and he returned into his own country very ill diſ- “ 

poſed towards that church, of which his birth and 

his merit entitled him to attain the higheſt honours, 

The fervour of youth, and his zeal for novelty, made 

it impoſſible for him to conceal his ſentiments ; and 

Campbel, prior of the Dominicans, who, under co- 

lour of friendſhip, and a ſympathy in opinion, had 

infinuated himſelf into his confidence, accuſed him 

to Beaton, archbiſhop of St. Andrews. Hamilton 

was invited to St. Andrews, in order to maintain, 

with ſome of the clergy, a diſpute concerning the 

controverted points; and after much reafoning with 

regard to juſtification, freewill, original ſin, ard 

other topics of that nature, the conference ended 

with their condemning Hamilton to be burnt for 

his errors. The young man, who had been deaf 

to the inſinuations of ambition, was leſs likely to 

be ſhaken with the fears of death, while he pro- 

poſed to himſelf both the glory of bearing teſti- 

mony to the truth, and the immediate reward at- 

tending his martyrdom. The people who compaſ- 

ſionated his youth, his virtue, and his noble birth, 

were much moved with the conſtancy of his end ; 

and an incident, which ſoon followed, ſtill more con- 

firmed them in their favourable ſentiments towards 

him. He cited Campbel, who ſtill inſulted him 

at the ſtake, to anſwer before the judgment-ſeat of 

Chriſt; and as that perſecutor, either aſtoniſhed 

with theſe events, or overcome with remorſe, or, 
rhaps, ſeized with a diſtemper, ſoon after loſt his 

ſenſes, and fell into a fever, of which he died; the 

people regarded Hamilton as a prophet, as well as a 

martyr! 


1 Spotſwood's Hiſt. church of Scotland, p. 62. 
Vol. IV. H h AMONG 


CHAP, 
XXXII. was one friar Forreſt, who became a zealous preach- 


oer; and who, though he did not openly. diſcover 


1541. 
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Amonc the diſciples converted by Hamilton, 


his ſentiments, was ſuſpected to lean towards the 
new opinions, His dioceſan, the biſhop of Dun- 
kel, enjoined him, when he met with a good epiſ- 
tie or good goſpel, which favoured the liberties 
of holy church, to preach on it, and let the reſt 
alone. Forreſt anſwered, that he had read both Old 
and New Teſtament, and had not found an ill epr- 


*. tle, or ill goſpel in any part of them. The extreme 


attachment to the Scriptures was regarded in thoſe 
days as a ſure characteriſtic of hereſy ; and Forreſt 
was ſoon after brought to his trial, and condemned 


to the flames. While the prieſts were deliberating 


on the place of his execution, a byſtander adviſed 
them to burn him in ſome cellar : For that the ſmoke 
of Mr. Patrick Hamilton had infected all thoſe on 
whom it blew =. | 

Tux clergy were at that time reduced to great dif- 
ficulties, not only in Scotland, but all over Europe. 
As the reformers aimed at a total ſubverſion of anci- 
ent eſtabliſhments, which they repreſented as idola- 
trous, impidus, deteſtable, the prieſts, who found 
both their honours and properties at ſtake, thought 
that they had a right to reſiſt, by every extremity, 
theſe dangerous invaders, and that the ſame ſimple 
principles of equity, which juſtified a man in kil- 


ling a pyrate or a robber, would acquit them for 
the execution of ſuch heretics. A toleration, though 


it is never acceptable to eccleſiaſtics, might, they ſaid, 
be admitted in other caſes; but ſeemed an abſurdity 
where fundamentals were ſhaken, and where the poſ- 
ſeſſions, and even the ſubſiſtence of the eſtabliſhed cler- 
gy were brought in danger. But though the church 
was thus carried by policy, as well as inclination, to 


= Spotſwood, p. 65. 


kindle 


— 


| | 


| 
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kindle the fires of perſecution, they found the ſuc- CHAP. 
ceſs of this remedy very precarious, and obſerved, XXXII. 


that the enthuſiaſtic zeal of the reformers, inflamed 
by puniſhment, was apt to prove very contagious on 
the compaſhonate minds of the ſpectators. The 
new doctrine, amidſt all the dangers to which it was 
expoſed, ſpread itſelf ſecretly every where ; and the 
minds of men were gradually diſpoſed to a revolu- 
tion in religion. 

Bur the moſt dangerous ſymptom for the clergy 
in Scotland was, that the nobility, moved by the 
example of England, had caſt a wiſhful eye on the 
church revenues, and hoped, if a reformation took 
place, to enrich themſelves by the plunder of the 
eccleſiaſtics. James himſelf, who was very poor, 
and was ſomewhat inclined to magnificence, parti- 
cularly in building, had been ſwayed by like mo- 
tives; and began to threaten the clergy with the 
ſame fate which attended them in the neighbour- 
ing country. Henry allo, never ceaſed exhorting his 
nephew to imitate his example; and being moved 
both by the pride of making proſfelytes, and the 
proſpect of ſecurity, if Scotland ſhould embrace a 
cloſe union with him, he ſolicited the King of Scots 
to meet him at York ; and he obtained a promiſe to 
that purpoſe. 

Tux eccleſiaſtics were extremely alarmed with this 
reſolution of James; and they employed every ex- 
pedient, in order to prevent it. They repreſented 
the dangers of innovation; the pernicious conſe— 
quences of aggrandizing the nobility, already too, pow- 
erful; the hazard of putting himſelf into the hands 
of the Engliſh, his hereditary enemies, the depen- 
dance which muſt enſue upon loſing the friendſhip of 
France, and of all foreign potentates. To theſe conſi- 
derations, they added the proſpect of preſent intereſt, 
by which they found the King to be much governed: 
They offered him a preſent gratuity of fifty thou- 
ſand pounds Scots : They promiſed him, that the 

Hh 2 | church 


* 
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CHAP. church ſhould always be ready to contribute to his 


XXXII. 


1541. 


ſupply : And they pointed out to him, the confiſ- 
cations of heretics, as the means of filling his 
exchequer, and of adding .a hundred thouſand 
pounds a year to the crown revenues a. The inſi- 
nuations of his new Queen, to whom youth, beau- 
ty, and addreſs had given a powerful influence over 


him, ſeconded all theſe reaſons; and James was at 


laſt engaged, firſt to delay his journey, then to 
ſend excuſes to the King of England, who had al- 
ready come to York, in order to be preſent at the 
conference. 

Henxy, vexed with the diſappointment, and en- 
raged at the affront, vowed vengeance againſt his 
nephew; and he began, by permitting pyracies at 
ſea, and incurſions at land, to put his threats in exe- 
cution. But he received ſoon after, in his own fa- 
mily, an affront to which he was much more ſenſi- 
ble, and which touched him in a point where he 
had always ſhown an extreme delicacy. He had 
thought himſelf very happy in his new marriage : 
The youth, beauty, and agreeable diſpoſition of Ca- 


therine, had entirely captivated his affections; and 
he made no ſecret of his devoted attachment to her. _ 


He had even put up a prayer in his chapel, return- 
ing thanks to heaven for the felicity which the con- 


Jugal ſtate afforded him; and he deſired the bi- 


ſhop of Lincoln to compoſe a form of thankſgiving 
for that purpoſe. But the queen very little merit- 


Diſcovery ed this tenderneſs which he bore her: She-had aban- 


of the 
Queen's 
CILNINES. 


doned herſelf to lewdneſs. One Laſcelles brought 
intelligence of her diſſolute life to Cranmer; and 
told him, that his ſiſter, formerly a ſervant in the old 
dutcheſs of Norfolk's family, with whom Catherine 
was educated, had given him a particular account 


* 


* Buchanan, lib. xiv. Drummond ia Ja. 5. Pitſcotie, ibid. 
nox. | 


of 


** 
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of all her diſorders. Derham and Mannoc, both of CHA ÞP. 
them ſervants of the dutcheſs, had been admitted XXXII. 


to her bed; and ſhe had even taken little care to 
conceal her ſhame from the other ſervants of the fa- 
mily. The primate, ſtruck with this intelligence, 


which it was equally dangerous to conceal or to diſ- 


cover, communicated the matter to the earl of 
Hertford and to the chancellor. They agreed, that 
the matter ſhould by no means be buried in ſilence; 


and the archbiſhop himſelf ſeemed the moſt proper 


perſon to diſcloſe it to the King. Cranmer, unwil- 
ling to ſpeak on fo delicate a ſubject, wrote a narra- 
tive of the whole, and conveyed it to Henry, who 
was infinitely aſtoniſhed at the intelligence. So con- 
fident was he of the fidelity of his conſort, that he 
gave at firſt no credit to the information ; and he 
ſaid to the lord privy-ſeal, to lord Ruſle], high ad- 
miral, Sir Anthony Brown, and Wriotheſely, that he 
regarded the whole as a forgery. Cranmer was now 
in a very perilous ſituation ; and had not full proofs 
been found, certain and inevitable deſtruction hung 
over him. The King's impatience, however, and 
Jealouſy prompted him to ſearch the matter to the 
bottom: The privy-ſeal was ordered to examine Laſ- 
celles, who perſiſted in the information he had gi- 
ven; and ſtill appealed to his ſiſter's teſtimony. 
That nobleman made next a pretence of hunting, 
and went to Suſſex, where the woman at that time 
reſided : He found her both conſtant in her former 
intelligence, and particular as to the facts; and 
the whole bore but too much the face of probabili- 
ty. Mannoc and Derham, who were arreſted at the 
ſame time, and examined by the chancellor, made 
the Queen's guilt entirely certain by their confeſſi- 
on; and diſcovered other particulars, which redound- 
ed ſtill more to her diſhonour, Three maids of the 
family were admitted into her ſecrets; and ſome of 
them 


1541. 
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CHAP. them had even paſſed the night in bed with her 
XXXII. and her lovers. All the examinations were laid be- 

fore the King, who was ſo deeply affected, that he 

remained a long time ſpeechleſs, and at laſt burſt 
into tears. He found to his ſurprize, that his great 
ſkill in diſtinguiſhing a true maid, of which he 
boaſted in the caſe of Anne of Cleves, had failed 
him in that of his preſent conſort. The Queen be- 
ing now queſtioned, denied her gnilt ; but when in- 
formed, that a full diſcovery was made, ſhe confeſ- 
ſed, that ſhe had been criminal before her marriage; 
and only inſiſted, that ſhe had never been falſe to 
the King's bed. But as there was evidence, that 
one Colepeper had paſſed the night with her alone 
ſince her marriage; and as it appeared, that ſhe 
had taken Derham, her old paramour, into her ſer- 
vice; ſhe ſeemed to deſerve very little credit in this 
aſſeveration; and the King beſides, was not of a hu- F 
mour to make any difference between theſe degrees 
of guilt. 


— —— ———̃ ꝓ́—w ꝰẽm— ! —a—•U— —— — —_ — _ — . — 


15422 HENRY found, that he could not fo fully or expe- 
ditiouſly ſatiate his vengeance on all theſe criminals | 
16th Jan. as by aſſembling a Parliament, the uſual inſtrument 
of his tyranny. The two houſes, having received the | 
Queen's confeſſion, began by an addreſs to the King; 
which conſiſted of ſeveral particulars. They en- 
treated him not to be vexed with this untoward ac- 
cident, to which all men were ſubje& ; but to con- 
ſider the frailty of human nature, and the mutabili- 
ty of human affairs; and from theſe views to derive a | 
ſubject of conſolation. They deſired leave to frame 
a bill of attainder againſt the Queen and her accom- 
plices; and they begged him to give his aſſent to this 
bill, not in perſon, which would renew his vexation, 
and might endanger his health, but by commiſſion- 
Ers appointed for that purpoſe. And as there was a 
law in force, making it treaſon to ſpeak ill of the 


Queen, 
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Queen, as well as King, they craved his royal par- CHAP. 
don, if any of them ſhould, on the preſent occaſion, XXXIL 
have tranſgreſſed any part of that ſtatute. b Eon 


Havinc obtained a gracious anſwer to theſe 
requeſts, the Parliament proceeded to an act of at- 
tainder for treaſon againſt the Queen, and the viſ- 
counteſs of Rocheford, who had conducted her ſe- 
cret amours; and in this act Colepeper, and Der- 
ham, were alſo comprized. At the ſame time, they 


paſſed a bill of attainder for miſpriſion gf treaſon 


againſt the old dutcheſs of Norfolk, Catherine's 
grandmother, her uncle, lord William Howard, and 
his lady, together with the counteſs of Bridgewa- 
ter, and nine perſons more; becauſe they knew the 
Queen's vicious life before her marriage, and yet 
concealed it. This was an effect of Henry's uſual 
extravagance, to expect that parents ſhould ſo far 
forget the ties of natural affection, and the ſenti- 
ments of ſhame and decency, as to reveal to him 
the moſt ſecret diſorders of their family. He him- 
ſelf ſeems to have been ſenſible of the cruelty of this 
ſentenced : For he pardoned the dutcheſs of Norfolk, 
and moſt of the others, condemned for miſpriſion of 
treaſon. 

HoweveR,. to ſecure himſelf for the future, as 
well as his ſucceſſors, from this fatal accident, he 
engaged the Parliament to frame a law, equally full 
of extravagance, It was enacted, that any one, 
who knew, or vehemently preſumed any guilt in 
the Queen, and did not, within twenty days, diſ- 
cloſe it to the King or council, ſhould be guilty 
of treaſon ; prohibiting every one, at the ſame 
time, from ſpreading the matter abroad, or even pri- 
vately whiſpering it to others. It was alſo enacted, 
that if the King married any woman, who had been 
incontinent, taking her for a true maid, ſhe ſhould be 
guilty of treaſon, in caſe ſhe did not previouſly reveal 

her 
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CHAP. her guilt to him. The people made merry with this 
XXXII. extraordinary clauſe, and faid, that the King muſt 
—— henceforth look out for a widow ; for no reputed 


1542 


maid would ever be perſuaded to incur the penalty 
of the ſtatute . Aſter all theſe laws were paſſed, 
the Queen was beheaded on Tower-hill, together 
with the lady Rocheford. They behaved in a man- 


ner ſuitable to their diſſolute life; and as the lady 


Rocheford was known to be the chief inſtrument, 
who had brought Anne Boleyn to her end, ſhe died 
unpitied; and men were farther confirmed, by the 
diſcovery of this woman's guilt, in the favourable 
ſentiments which they had entertained of that unfor- 
tunate Queen, 

Tun King made no demand of any ſubſidies from 
this Parliament; but he found means of enriching his 
exchequer from another quarter: He took farther 


ſteps towards the diſſolution of colleges, hoſpitals, 
and other foundations of that nature. The courtiers 


had been practiſing on the preſidents and governors, 
to make a ſurrender of their revenues to the King; 


and they had been ſucceſsful with eight of them. 


But there was an obſtacle to their farther progreſs : 
It had been provided, by the local ſtatutes of moſt 
of theſe faundations, that no preſident, nor any fel- 
lows, could make ſuch a deed without the unanimous 
vote of all the fellows; and this conſent was not ea- 
ſily obtained. All ſuch ſtatutes were now annulled 
by Parliament; and the revenues of theſe houſes ſo 
uſeful to the public, were now laid open to the rapa- 
city of the King and his favourites d. The church had 

been 


— 


* Burnet, vol. i. p. 314. 

b It was enacted by this Parliament, that there ſhould be 
trial of treaſon in any county where the King ſhould ap- 
point by commiſſion. The ſtatutes of treaſon had been ex- 
tremely multiplied in this reign ; and ſuch an expedient ſaved 
trouble and charges in trying that crime. The ſame Parlia- 


ment erected Ireland into a kingdom; and Henry henceforth an- 


nexed 


x 
. 
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been ſo long their prey, that nobody was ſurprized CHA p. 


at any new inroads made upon it. From the regu- XXXII. 


lar, Henry now proceeded to make devaſtations on 
the ſecular clergy. He extorted from many of the 
biſhops a ſurrender of chapter lands; and by this 
device he pillaged the fees of Canterbury, York, and 
London, and enriched his greedy paraſites and flat- 
terers with their ſpoils, 


ö 


1541. 


Tux clergy have been commonly fo fortunate as Eccleſiaſ- 
to make a concern for their temporal intereſts go tie affaire. 


hand in hand with a jealouſy for orthodoxy; and 


both theſe paſſions be regarded, by the people, ig- 
norant and ſuperſtitious, as a zeal for religion: But 
the violent and head-ſtrong character of Henry now 
disjoined theſe objects. His rapacity was gratified 
by plundering the church; his bigotry and arrogance 
by perſecuting heretics. Though he engaged the 


Parliament to mitigate the penalties of the fix arti- 


cles, ſo far as regards the marriage of prieſts, which 
was now only ſubjected to a forfeiture of goods, 
chattels, and lands during life; he was ſtill equally 
bent on maintaining a rigid purity in ſpeculative 
principles. He had appointed a commiſſion, con- 
ſting of the two archbiſhops and ſeveral biſhops of 
both provinces, together with a conſiderable num- 
ber of doctors of divinity ; and by virtue of his ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſupremacy he had given them in charge 
to choole a religion for his people. Before the com- 
miſſioners had made any progreſs in this arduous un- 
dertaking, the Parliament, in 1541, had paſled a law, 
by which they ratified all the renets, which theſe di- 
vines ſhould eſtabliſh with the King's conſent : And 


nexed the title of King of Ireland to his other titles. This ſeſ- 
ſion, the*commons firſt began the practice of freeing any of 
thejr members, who were arreſted, by a writ iſſued by the 
ſpeaker. Formerly it was uſual for them to apply for a writ 
rom chancery to that purpoſe. This precedent encreaſed the 
authority of the commons, and had afterwards conſiderable 


conſequences. Hollingſhed, p. 955, 956. Baker, p. 289. 
VoL, IV. Ii they 
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CHAP. they were not aſhamed of expreſsly declaring that 
XXXII. they took their religion upon truſt, and had no other 
—Y>rule, in religious as well as temporal concerns, than 
an the arbitrary will of their maſter. There is only 
one clauſe of the ſtatute, which may ſeem at firſt 
ſight to favour ſomewhat of the ſpirit of liberty: It 
was enacted that the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners 
ſhould eſtabliſh nothing repugnant to the laws and 
ſtatutes of the realm. But in reality this proviſo was 
inſerted by the King, to ſerve his own purpoſes, 
By introducing a confuſion and contradiction into 
the laws, he became more the maſter of every one's 
life and property. And as the antient independance 
of the church ſtill gave him jealouſy, he was well 
pleaſed, under cover cf ſuch a clauſe, to introduce 
appeals from the ſpiritual to the civil courts, It was 
for a like reaſon, that he would never promulgate a 
body of canon law; and encouraged the judges on 
all occaſions to interpoſe in eccleſiaſtical cauſes where- 
ever they thought the law or royal prerogative con- 
_cern2d, A happy innovation; tho? at firſt invented 

for arbitrary purpoſes! 


Tus King, armed by the authority of Parliament, 


or rather by their acknowledgment of that ſpiritual 
ſupremacy, which he believed inherent in him, em- 
ployed his commiſſioners to ſelect a ſyſtem of tenets 
for the aſſent and belief of the nation. A ſmall vo- 
lume was ſoon after publiſhed, called, the Inſtitution 
of a Chriſtian Man, which was received by the con- 
vocation, and voted to be the infallible ſtandard of 
orthodoxy. All the delicate points of juſtification, 
faith, free-will, good works, and grace, are there de- 
hned, with a leaning towards the opinion of the re- 
formers : The ſacraments, which a few years before 
were only allowed to be three, are now encreaſed to 
the number of ſeven, conformable to the ſentiments 
of the catholics. The King's caprice is diſcern- 

| able 
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able through the whole; and the book is in reality CHAP. 
to be regarded as his compoſition. For Henry, XXXII. 
while he made his opinion a rule for the nation. 
would tye his own hands by no canon or authority, . 
not even by any which he himſelf had formerly eſta- 
bliſhed. 
THe people had occaſion ſoon after to ſee a far- 
ther inſtance of the King's inconſtancy. He was | 
not long ſatisfied with his Inſtitution of a Chriſtian | 
Man: He ordered a new book to be compoſed, 
called, the Erudition of a Chriſtian Man; and with- | 
out aſking the aſſent of the convocation, he publiſh- | 
ed, by his own authority, and that of the Parlia- F 
ment, this new model of orthodoxy. It differs from f 
the Inſtitution ©, but the King was no leſs poſitive in | 
his new creed than he had been in the old; and he J 
required the belief of the nation to veer about at his 4 
ſignal. In both theſe books, he was particularly 
careful to inculcate the doctrine of paſſive obedi- 
ence; and he was no leſs careful to retain the nation [ 
in the practice. | | 
WhiLE the King was ſpreading his own books a- 

mong the people, he ſeems to have been extremely 
perplexed, as well as the clergy, what courſe to rake | 
with the Scriptures, A review had been made by the 
eccleſiaſtical ſynod of the new tranſlation of the Ei- 
| ble ; and Gardiner had propoſed, that, inſtead of em- | 
| ploying Engliſh expreſſions throughout, ſeveral Latin 

words ſhould ſtil] be preſerved, becauſe they con- 
I tained, as he pretended, ſuch peculiar energy and ſig- 

nificance, that they had no correſpondent terms in 

the vulgar tongue. Among theſe were eccleſia, p- 

nitentia, pontifex, contritus, holocauſta, ſacramentum, 
elemenza, ceremonia, myſterium, preſbyter, ſacriſicium, 
humilitas, ſatisfactio, peccatum, gratia, hoſtia, charitas, 
&c. But as this mixture would have appeared ex- 
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4 Collier, vol. ii. p. 190. 
© Burnet, vol. i. p. 315. 
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CHAP. tremely barbarous, and was plainly calculated for 
XXXII. no other purpoſe than to retain the people in their 


1541. 


antient ignorance, the propoſal was rejected. The 
knowledge of the people, however, at Jeaſt their diſ- 
putative turn, ſeemed to be an inconvenience ſtill 
more dangerous; and the King and Parliament *, 
ſoon after the publication of the Scriptures, retract- 
ed the conceſſion, which they had formerly made; 
and prohibited all but gentlemen and merchants to 
peruſe them . Even that liberty was not granted, 
without an apparent heſitation, and a dread of the 
conſequences : "Theſe perſons were allowed to read, 


"ſo it be done quietly and with good order. And the 


preamble to the act ſets forth, © that many ſeditious 
% and ignorant perſons had abuſed the liberty grant- 
ed them for, reading the Bible, and that great 
« diverſity of opinions, animoſities, tumults, and 
* ſchiſms had been occaſioned by perverting the 
« ſenſe of the Scriptures.” It ſeemed very difficult 
to reconcile the King's model for uniformity, with 
the permiſſion of free enquiry. 

Tur maſs book alſo paſſed under the King's cog- 
nizance ; and little alteration was as yet made in it : 
Some doubtful or fictitious ſaints only were ſtruck 
out; and the name of the pope was erazed. This 
latter precaution was likewiſe uſed with regard to 
every new book that was printed, or even old book 
that was fold. The word, Pope, was carefully omit- 
ted or blotted out“; as if that precaution could abo- 
liſn the term from the language, or as if ſuch a per- 
ſecution of 1t did not rather imprint it more ſtrongly 


in the memory of the people. 


Tur King took care about this time to clear the 
churches of another abuſe, which had erept into 


f Which met on the 22d of January, 1543. 
2 33 Hen. VIII. c. 1. 


u Parliamentary hiſtory, vol. iji. p. 113. 
them, 
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them. Plays, interludes, and farces were there often H Ap. 
acted in deriſion of the former ſuperſtitions; and XXXII. 
the reverence of the multitude for their antient prin l 
ciples and modes of worſhip, was thereby gradually 54“. 
effaced!, We do not hear, that the catholics at- 
tempted to retaliate by employing this powerful en- 
gine againſt their adverſaries, or endeavoured by 
like arts to expoſe that fanatical ſpirit, by which, it | 
appears, the reformers were often actuated. Perhaps 
the people were not diſpoſed to reliſh a jeſt on that 
ſide : Perhaps the greater ſimplicity and the more | 
ſpiritual abſtract worſhip of the proteſtants, gave f 
leſs hold to ridicule, which is commonly founded on | 
ſenſible repreſentations. It was, therefore, a very | 
agreeable conceſſion, which Henry made the catholic | 
party, to ſuppreſs entirely theſe religious comedies. | 
Tavs Henry laboured inceſſantly, by arguments, 
creeds, and penal ſtatutes, to bring his ſubjects to an 
uniformity in their religious ſentiments : But as he 
entered, himſelf, with the greateſt earneſtneſs, into | 
all theſe ſcholaſtic reaſonings, he encouraged the | 
people, by his example, to apply themſelves to the 
ſtudy of theology; and it was in vain afterwards to 
expect, however preſent fear might reſtrain their | 
tongues or pens, that they would cordially agree in +, 
any ſet of tenets or opinions preſcribed to them. } 


1 Burnet, vol. i. p. 318. 
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C HAP. XAXXUL 
Far with Scotland. 


Viclory at Solway. 
Death of James the fifth. Treaty with Scot- 
land. New rupture. Rupture with 

France. A Parliament. Affairs of Scotland. 

——A Parliament. Campaign in France. 
A Parliament. ——— Peace with France and Scot- 
| N 3 Perſecutions. Execution of the Earl 
of Surrey——Attainder of the Duke of Norfolk, 


h Death of the King. — His character. lis 
laus. ö 


XXXIII of the King of Scots for ſlighting the ad- 
—— yances, which he made for his friendſhip, would 
Was n gladly have obtained a ſupply from the Parliament, 
Scotland. to enable him to proſecute that enterprize; but as 
he did not think it prudent to diſcover his inten- 
tions, the Parliament, conformable to their frugal 
| maxims, would underſtand no hints; and the King 
was diſappointed in his expectations. He continued, 
however, to make preparations for war; and fo 
ſoon as he thought himſelf in a condition to invade 1 
Scotland, he publiſhed a manifeſto, by which he en- | 
N deavoured to juſtify his hoſtilities. He complained of 
q James's diſappointing him in the promiſed interview; 
which was the real ground of the quarrel * ; But 
in order to give a more ſpecious colouring to the 
enterprize, he mentioned other injuries; that his 
| nephew had given protection to ſome Engliſh re- 
j bels and fugitives, and had detained ſome territory, 
* which, Henry pretended, belonged to England. He 
even revived the old claim of the dependance of the 


0 ' CHAP. ENRY being determined to avenge himſelf 
| 


* Buchanan, lib. 14. Drummond in James the fifth. 
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crown of Scotland, and he ſummoned James to doCH AP. 
homage to him as his liege lord and ſuperior. XXIII. 
He employed the duke of Norfolk, whom he 1542 
called the ſcourge of the Scots, to command in the 
war; and tho' James ſent the biſhop of Aberdeen, 
and Sir James Learmont of Darſay, to appeaſe his 
uncle, he would hearken to no terms of accommo- 
dation. While Norfolk was aſſembling his army at 
Newcaſtle, Sir Robert Bowes, attended with Sir — 
Ralph Sadler, Sir Ralph Evers, Sir Brian Latoun, 
and others, made an incurſion into Scotland, and 
advanced towards Jedburgh, with an intention of 
pillaging and deſtroying that town. The earl of 
Angus, and George Douglas, his brother, who had 
been ſo many years baniſhed their country, and 
had ſubſiſted by Henry's bounty, joined the Engliſh 
army in this incurſion ; and the forces, commanded 
by Bowes, exceeded four thouſand men, James 
had not been negligent in his preparations for 
defence, and had poſted a conſiderable body, 
under the command of the earl of Huntley, for 
the protection of the borders. Lord Hume, at the 
head of his vaſſals, was haſtening to join Huntley, 
when he met with the Engliſh army; and a battle 
1 enſued. While they were engaged, the 2 Auguſt 
orces under Huntley began to appear; and the 
Engliſh, afraid of being overpowered and ſurround- 
ed, took to flight, and were purſued by the enemy. 
Evers, Latoun, and ſome other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, were taken priſoners. A few only of ſmall 
note fell in this ſkirmiſh *. 

THe duke of Norfolk, mean while, began to move 
from his camp at Newcaſtle; and being attended by 
the earls of Shrewſbury, Derby, Cumberland, Surrey, 
Hertford, Rutland, with many others of the nobility, 


Buchanan, lib, 14. 


he 
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CHAP. he advanced to the borders, His army amounted 
XXXIII. to above twenty thouſand men; and it required the 


1542. 


A utmoſt efforts of Scotland to reſiſt ſuch formidable 


preparations. James had aſſembled his whole mil:- 
tary force at Fala and Sautrey, and was ready to 


advance ſo ſoon as he ſhould be informed of Nor- 


folk's invading his kingdom. The Engliſh paſſed 
the Tweed at Berwic, and advanced along the 
banks of. the river as far as Kelſo; but hearing that 
James had gathered together near thirty thouſand 
men, they repaſſed the river at that village, and re- 
treated into their own country *. The King of 
Scots, inflamed with a deſire of military glory, and 
of revenge on his invaders, gave the ſignal for 
purſuing them, and carrying the war into England, 
He was ſurprized to find, that his nobility, who 
were generally diſaffected on account of the pre- 
ference, which he had given the clergy, oppoſed 
this reſolution, and refuſed to attend him in his 
projected enterprize. Enraged at this defection, he 
reproached them with cowardice, and threatened 
vengeance ; but ſtill reſolved, with the forces which 


adhered to him, to make an impreſſion on the ene- 


my's country. He ſent ten thouſand men to the 
weſtern borders, who entered England at Solway 
firth; and he himſelf followed them at a ſmall 
diſtance, ready to join them upon occaſion. Diſ- 
guſted, however, with the refractory diſpoſition of 
his nobles, he ſent a meſſenger to the army, 
depriving lord Maxwel, their general, of his com- 
miſſion, and conferring the command on Oliver 


Sinclair, a private gentleman, who was his fa- 


vourite. The army were extremely diſpleaſed with 
this alteration, and were ready to diſband; when 
a ſmall body of Engliſh appeared, not exceeding 
500 men, under the command of Dacres and Mul- 
grave. A panic ſeized the Scots, who immediately 


m Buchanan, lib. 14, 
took 
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took to flight, and were purſued by the enemy. CHAP. 
Few were killed in this rout; for it was no action; XXXIII. 
but a great many were taken priſoners, and ſome of 
the principal nobility. Among theſe were the earls 
of Caſſilis and Glencairn ; the lords Maxwel, Fle-24th Nov. 
ming, Sommerville, Oliphant, Grey, who were all {Rory at 
ſent to London, and given in cuſtody to different“ 
noblemen. 

Tur King of Scots, hearing of this diſaſter, was 
confounded ; and being naturally of a melancholic 


diſpoſition, as well as endowed with a high ſpirit, .. 


he loſt all command of his temper on this dif- 


mal occaſion. Rage againſt his nobility, who, he 
believed, had betrayed him; ſhame for a defeat 

by ſuch unequal numbers; regzet_ of the paſt, 

fear of the future; all theſe paſſions ſo wrought 

upon him, that he would admit of no conſola— 

tion, but abandoned himſelf wholly to deſpair. 

His body was waſted by ſympathy with his anxi- 

ous mind; and even his life began to be thought 

in danger. He had no child living; and hearing 

that his Queen was ſafely delivered, he aſked whe- 

ther ſhe had brought him a male or female ? Being 

told, the latter; he turned about in his bed : © The 

& crown came with a woman,” ſaid he, © and it 

« will go with one: Many miſeries await this poor 
„kingdom: Henry will make it his own either b 

4 force of arms or by marriage.” A few days after, 14th of 
he expired, in the flower of his age; a prince of Pecemb. 
conſiderable virtues and talents, well fitted, by "ear; N 
his vigilance and perſonal courage, for repreſſing hfth. 
thoſe diſorders, to which, his kingdom, during that 
age, was ſo much expoſed. He executed juſtice 
with the greateſt impartiality and rigour ; but as 
he ſupported the commonalty and the church againſt 
the rapine of the nobility, he eſcaped not the 
hatred of that order. The proteſtants alſo, whom 
he repreſſed, have endeavoured to throw many 
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CHAP. he advanced to the borders, His army amounted 
XXXIII. to above twenty thouſand men; and it required the 
utmoſt efforts of Scotland to reſiſt ſuch formidable 


1542 


preparations, James had aſſembled his whole mili- 
tary force at Fala and Sautrey, and was ready to 
advance fo ſoon as he ſhould be informed of Nor- 
folk's invading his kingdom. The Engliſh paſſed 
the Tweed at Berwic, and advanced along the 
banks of the river as far as Kelſo, but hearing that 
James had gathered together near thirty thouſand 
men, they repaſſed the river at that village, and re- 
treated into their own country ®. The King of 
Scots, inflamed with a deſire of military glory, and 
of revenge on his invaders, gave the ſignal for 
purſuing them, and carrying the war into England. 
He was ſurprized to find, that his nobility, who 
were generally diſaffected on account of the pre- 
terence, which he had given the clergy, oppoſed 
this reſolution, and refuſed to attend him in his 
projected enterprize. Enraged at this defection, he 
reproached them with cowardice, and threatened 
vengeance ; but ſtill reſolved, with the forces which 
adhered to him, to make an impreſſion on the ene- 
my's country. He ſent ten thouſand men to the 
weſtern borders, who entered England at Solway 
firth; and he himſelf foilowed them at a ſmall 


diſtance, ready to join them upon occaſion. Diſ- 


guſted, however, with the refractory diſpoſition of 
his nobles, he ſent a meſlenger to the army, 
depriving lord Maxwel, their general, of his com- 
miſſion, and conferring the command on Oliver 
Sinclair, a private gentleman, who was his ſa- 
vourite. The army were extremely diſpleaſed with 
this alteration, and were ready to diſband; when 
a ſmall body of Engliſh appeared, not exceeding 
500 men, under the command of Dacres and Mul- 
grave. A panic ſeized the Scots, who immediately 
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took 
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took to flight, and were purſued by the enemy. CH ap. 
Few were killed in this rout; for it was no action; XXXIII. 
but a great many were taken priſoners, and ſome of = 


the principal nobility, Among theſe were the earls 


of Caſſilis and Glencairn ; the lords Maxwel, Fle-24th Nov. 


ming, Sommerville, Oliphant, Grey, who were all ua at 


ſent to London, and given in cuſtody to different 
noblemen. 

Tur King of Scots, hearing of this diſaſter, was 
confounded ; and being naturally of a melancholic 
diſpoſition, as well as endowed with a high ſpirit, 
he loſt all command of his temper on this dit- 
mal occaſion. Rage againſt his nobility, who, he 
*believed, had betrayed him ; ſhame for a defeat 
by ſuch unequal numbers; regret of the paſt, 
fear of the future; all theſe paſſions ſo wrought 
upon him, that he would admit of no conſola— 
tion, but abandoned himſelf wholly to deſpair. 
His body was waſted by ſympathy with his anxi- 
ous mind; and even his life began to be thought 
in danger. He had no child living; and hearing 
that his Queen was ſafely delivered, he aſked whe- 
ther ſhe had brought him a male or female ? Being 
told, the latter; he turned about in his bed : © The 
& crown came with a woman,” ſaid he, © and it 
„ will go with one: Many miſeries await this poor 
„kingdom: Henry will make it his own either by 


« force of arms or by marriage.” A few days after, 14th of 
he expired, in the flower of his age; a prince of 
conſiderable virtues and talents, well fitted, by 


; EET James the 
his vigilance and perſonal courage, for repreſſing fifth. 


thoſe diſorders, to which, his kingdom, during that 
age, was ſo much expoſed. He executed juſtice 


with the greateſt impartiality and rigour ; but as 


he ſupported the commonalty and the church againſt 
the rapine of the nobility, he eſcaped not the 
hatred of that order, The proteſtants alſo, whom 
he repreſſed, have endeavoured to throw many 
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CHAP. ſtains on his memory; but have not been able to fix 
XXXIIL any conſiderable imputation on him *. 
Oe 


1543- 


Henry was no ſooner informed of his victory 
and of the death of his nephew, than he projected, 
as James had foreſeen, the ſcheme of uniting Scot- 
land to his own dominions, by marrying his ſon, 
Edward, to the heireſs of that kingdom e. He called 
together the Scots nobles, who were his priſoners ; 
and after reproaching them, in ſevere terms, for 
their breach, of treaty, as he pretended, he began 
to ſoften his tone, and propoſed to them this expe- 


dient, by which, he hoped, thoſe diſorders, ſo pre- 


judicial to both ſtates, would for the future be pre- 
vented, He offered to beſtow on them their liberty 
without ranſom ; and only required of them engage- 
ments to favour the marriage of the Prince of Wales 
with their young miſtreſs. They were eaſily pre- 
vailed on to give their aſſent to a propoſal, which 
ſeemed ſo natural, and ſo advantageous to both 
kingdoms; and being conducted to Newcaſtle, they 
delivered to the duke of Norfolk, hoſtages for 
their return, in caſe the intended nuptials were not 
compleated : And they thence proceeded to Scot- 
land, where they found affairs in ſome confuſion. 
Taz Pope, finding his authority in Scotland expo- 
ſed to danger from the ſpreading of the new opinions, 


v The perſecutions, exerciſed during James's reign, are not 
to be aſcribed to his bigotry, a vice, of which he ſeems to 
have been as free as Francis the firſt or the emperor Charles, 
both of whom, as well as James, ſhewed, in different periods 
of their lives, even an inclination to the new doctrines. The 
extremities to which all theſe princes were carried, procegded 
entirely from the ſituation. of affairs, during that age, which 


rendered it impoſſible for them to act with greater temper or 


moderation, after they had embraced the reſolution of ſupport- 
ing the antient eſtabliſhments. So violent was the propenſity 
of the times towards innoyation, that a toleration of the new 
preachers was equivalent to a formed deſign of changing the 
national religion. 


o Stowe, p. 584. Herbert, Burnet, Buchanan. 
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had beſtowed on Beaton, the primate, the dignity C HAP. 
of cardinal; and that prelate had been long re- XXXII I. 


garded as prime miniſter to James, and as the head 
of that party, which defended the antient privi- 


leges and properties of the eccleſiaſtics. Upon the 


death of his maſter, this man, apprehenſive of the 
conſequences both to his party and himſelf, endea- 
voured to keep poſſeſſion of the power; and for that 
purpoſe, he is accuſed of executing a deed which re- 
quired a high degree of temerity, He forged, it is 
ſaid, a will for the King, appointing himſelf, and 
three noblemen, regents of the kingdom during the 
minority of the infant Princeſs o: At leaſt, for hiſto- 
rians are not well agreed in the circumſtances of the 
fact, he had read to James a paper of that import, 
to which that monarch, during the delirium which 
preceded his death, had given an imperfect aſſent 
and approbation 2. By virtue of this will, Beaton 
had put himſelf in poſſeſſion of the government; 
and having joined his intereſts with thoſe of the 
Queen-dowager, he obtained the conſent of the con- 
vention of ſtates, and excluded the pretenſions of 
the carl of Arran, 

James earl of Arran, of the name of Hamilton, 
was next heir to the crown by his grandmother, 
daughter to James the third; and on that account 
ſeemed beſt entitled to poſſeſs that high office, into 


which the cardinal had intruded himſelf. The 


proſpect allo of his ſucceſſion after a princeſs, who 
was in ſuch tender infancy, procured him many par- 
tizans; and though his character contained little 
ſpirit, activity, or ambition, a propenſity, which he 
had diſcovered for the new opinions, had attached 
to him all the zealous promoters of theſe innovations. 


By means of theſe adherents, joined to the vaſſals of | 


P Sadler's Letters, p. 161. Spotſwood, p. 71. Buchanan, 
lib. 15. 
4 John Knox, Hiſtory of the reformation, | 
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CHAP. his family, he had been able to make oppoſition to 
XXXIII the cardinal's adminiſtration; and the ſuſpicion 
* Py of Beaton's forgery, with the acceſſion of the noble- 
11 men, who had been priſoners in England, aſſiſted 
| too. by ſome money, ſent from London, was able to 
turn the balance in his favour, The earl of 
Angus, and his brother, having taken the preſent . 
ö opportunity of returning into their own country, 
oppoſed the cardinal with all the force of that power- 
1 ſul family; and the majority of the convention 
1 had now embraced oppoſite intereſts to thoſe 
* | which formerly prevailed. Arran was declared 
governor ; the cardinal was committed to cuſtody 
under the care of lord Seton; and a negotiation 
was commenced with Sir Ralph Sadler, the Engliſh 
2 ambaſlador, for the marriage of the infant Queen 
Treaty With the Prince of Wales. The following conditions 
| with Scot-were quickly agreed on; that the Queen ſhould re- 
land. main in Scotland till ſhe was ten years of age; 
that ſhe ſhould then be ſent to England to be 
educated ; that fix Scots nobles ſhould immediately 
be delivered as hoſtages to Henry ; and that the 
kingdom, notwithſtanding its union with England, 
ſhould ſtill preſerve its laws and privileges :. By 
4 means of theſe equitable conditions, the war be- 
tween the nations, which had threatened Scotland 
with ſuch diſmal calamities, ſeemed to be fully com- 
| poſed, and to be changed into perpetual concord 
| | and unanimitvy. . 
j BuT the cardinal-primate, having prevailed on 
[ Seton to reſtore him to his liberty, was able, 
by his intrigues, to confound all theſe meaſures, 
which appeared to be ſo well concerted. He 
aſſembled the moſt conſiderable eccleſiaſtics; and 
having repreſented to them the imminent danger, 
to which their revenues and privileges were expoſed, 
he perſuaded them to collect privately from the 
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clergy a large ſum of money, by which, if entruſt- CH AP. 
ed to his management, he promiſed to overturn the XXXIII. 
ſchemes of their enemies*, Beſides the partizans,,. 


whom he acquired by pecuniary motives, he rouzed 
up the zeal of thoſe, who were attached to the 
catholic worſhip; and he repreſented the union with 
England as the ſure fore-runner of ruin to the 
church and to the ancient religion. The national 
antipathy of the Scots againſt the Engliſh nation, 
was allo an infallible engine, by which the cardinal 
wrought upon the people; and though the terror 
of Henry's arms, and their inability to make reſiſt- 
ance, had procured a temporary aſſent to the alli- 
ance and marriage propoſed, the ſettled habits of 
the nation produced an extreme averſion to thoſe 
meaſures. The Engliſh ambaſſador and his train 
received many inſults from perſons whom the car- 
dinal had incited to commit thoſe indignities, in 
hopes of bringing on a rupture. But Sadler very 
prudently diſſembled the matter; and waited patient- 
ly till the day appointed for the delivery of the hoſ- 
tages. He then demanded of the regent the perform- 
ance of that important article ; but received for an- 
ſwer, that his authority was very precarious, that the 
nation had now taken a different impreſſion, and 
that it was not in his power to compel any of the 
nobility to deliver themſelves as hoſtages to the Eng- 
liſh. Sadler, foreſecing the conſequence of this re- 
fuſal, ſent a ſummons to all thoſe who had been pri- 
ſoners in England, and required them to fulfil the 
promiſe which they had given of returning into cuſ- 


tody. None of them ſhowed ſo much ſentiment of 


honour, as to perform their engagements, except Gil- 
bert Kennedy, earl of Caſſilis. Henry was ſo well 
pleaſed with the behaviour of ,this nobleman, that 
he not only received him graciouſly, but honoured 
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CHAP. him with preſents, gave him his liberty, and ſent 
XXXIII. him back to Scotland, with his two brothers, whom 
FT he had left as hoſtages", 


154 


Tuis behaviour of the Scots nobles, though it 


New rup- reflected diſhonour on the nation, was not unaccept- 


ture. 


able to the cardinal, who foreſaw, that all theſe 
perſons would now be deeply intereſted to maintain 
their enmity and oppoſition to the Engliſh. And as 
a war was ſoon expected with that kingdom, he 
found it neceſſary immediately to apply to France, 
and to crave the aſliſtance of that antient ally, du- 
ring the preſent diſtreſſes of the Scots nation. 
Though Francis was fully ſenſible of his intereſt in 
ſupporting Scotland, a demand of aid could not 
have been made on him at a more unſeaſonable junc- 
ture. His pretenſions on the Milaneſe, and his re- 
ſentment againſt Charles, had engaged him in a war 
with that potentate; and having made very great, 
though fruitleſs efforts during the preceding cam- 
paign, he was the more diſabled at preſent from de- 
tending his own dominions, much more from grant- 
ing any ſuccour to the Scots. Matthew Stuart, earl 
of Lenox, a young nobleman of a great family, 
was at that time in the French court; and Francis, 
being informed, that he was engaged in ancient 
and hereditary enmity with the Hamiltons, who had 
murdered his father, ſent him over to his native 
country, as a ſupport to the cardinal and the Queen- 
mother: And he promiſed, that a ſupply of mo- 
ney, and, if neceſſary, even military ſuccours, ſhould 
ſoon be diſpatched after him. Arran, the governor, 
ſeeing all theſe preparations againſt him, aſſembled 
his friends, and made an attempt to get the perſon 
of the infant Queen into his cuſtody; but being 
repulſed, he was obliged to come to an accommoda- 
tion with his enemies, and to entruſt that precious 
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charge to four neutral perſons, the heads of potent 


CHAP. 


families, the Grahams, Areſkines, Lindſeys, and XXXIII. 
Leviſtons. The arrival of Lenox, in the midſt of 


theſe tranſactions, ſerved to render the victory of 


the French party over the Engliſh {till more undiſ- 
putable “. 


Tur oppoſition which Henry met with in Scot- 


land from the French intrigues, excited his reſent- 
ment, and farther confirmed the refolution which 
he had before taken, of breaking with France, and 


1543. 


of uniting his arms with thoſe of the emperor. He Rupture 


had other grounds of complaint againſt the French 
King ; which, though they were not of great impor- 
tance, yet being recent, were able to overbalance 
thoſe great injuries which he had formerly received 
from Charles. He pretended, that Francis had en- 
gaged to imitate his example in ſeparating himſelf 
entirely from the ſee of Rome, and that he had broke 
his promiſe in that particular. He was diſſatisfied, 
that James, his nephew, had been allowed to marry, 
firſt Magdalene of France, then a princeſs of the 
houſe of Guiſe; and he conſidered theſe alliances as 
pledges which Francis gave of his intentions to ſup- 
port the Scots againſt the power of England*. He 
had been informed of ſome railleries, which the French 
King had thrown out againſt his conduct with regard 
to his wives. He was diſguſted, that Francis, after 
ſo many obligations which he owed him, had ſacri- 
ficed him to the emperor ; and, in the confidence of 
friendſhip, had raſhly revealed his ſecrets to that ſub- 
tle and intereſted monarch. And he complained, 
that regular payments were never made of the ſums 
due to him by France, and of the penſion which had 
been promiſed. Impelled by all theſe motives, he 
alienated himſelf from his ancient friend and conſede- 
rate, and formed a league with the emperor, who very 
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earneſtly courted his alliance. This league, beſides 
ſtipulations for mutual defence, contained a plan 
for invading France; and the two monarchs agreed 
to enter Francis's dominions with an army, each of 
twenty-five thouſand men; and to require that 
prince to pay Henry all the ſums which he owed” 
him, and to conſign Boulogne, Montreuil, Terouenne, 
and Ardres, as a ſecurity for the regular payment of 
his penſion for the future : In caſe theſe conditions 
were rejected, the confederate princes agreed, to 
challenge, for Henry, the crown of France, and the 
dutchies of Normandy, Aquitaine, and Guienne ; 
for Charles, the dutchy of Burgundy, and ſome other 
territories. That they might have a pretence for 
enforcing theſe claims, they ſent a meſſage to Fran- 
cis, requiring him to renounce his alliance with Sul- 
tan Solyman, and to make reparation for all the 
prejudice which Chriſtendom had ſuffered from that 
unnatural confederacy. Upon the French King's 
refuial, war was declared againſt him by the con- 
federates. It may be proper to obſerve, that the 
partizans of France objected to Charles his alliance 
with the heretical King of England, as no lefs odious 
than that which Francis had contracted with Soly- 
man : And they obſerved, that this league was a 
breach of that folemn promiſe which he had given 
to Clement the ſeventh, never to make peace or al- 
lance with England. 

WahiLE the treaty with the emperor was nego- 
ciating, the King ſummoned a new ſeſſion of Par- 
liament, in order to obtain ſupplies for his projected 
war with France. The Parliament granted him a 
ſubſidy to be paid in three years: It was levied in 
a peculiar manner; but exceeded not three ſhillings 
in the pound upon any individual“. The convoca- 

tion 


© Rymer, vol. xiv. p. 768. vol. xv. p. 2. 
4 They who were worth in goods twenty ſhillings and upwards 
to five pounds, paid four pence of every pound; from five pounds 
to 
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tion gave the King ſix ſhillings in the pound, to be CHAP; 
levied in three years. Greater ſums were always, XXXIII. 


even during the eſtabliſhment of the catholic religion, 
exacted from the clergy than the laity: Which made 
the emperor Charles ſay, when Henry diſlolved the 
monaſteries, and fold their revenues, or beſtowed 
them on his nobility and courtiers, that he had 
killed the hen which brought him the golden 
eggs e. | 

Tux Parliament alſo facilitated the execution of 
the former law, by which the King's proclamations 
were made equal to ſtatutes : They appointed, that 
any nine counſellors ſhould form a legal court for 
puniſhing all diſobedience to proclamations. The 
total abolition of juries in criminal cauſes, as well 


as of all parliaments, ſeemed, if the King had fo 
pleaſed, the neceſſary conſequence of this enormous 


law. He might iſſue a proclamation, for the exe- 
cution of any penal ſtature, and afterwards try the 
criminals, not for breach of the ſtatute, but for dil- 
obedience to his proclamation. It 1s remarkable, 
that the lord Mountjoy entered a proteſt againſt this 
law ; and it is equally remarkable, that that proteſt 
1s the only one which was entered againſt any public 
bill during this whole reign *. 

We have taken notice, in the end of the former 
chapter, of ſome laws regarding religion, which the 
Parliament paſſed this ſeſſion, in order to gratify the 
King's humour. It was farther enacted *, that every 


to ten pounds, eight pence; from ten pounds to twenty pounds, 
ſixteen pence ; from twenty and upwards, two ſhillings. Lands, 
fees, and annuities, paid eight pence in the pound from twenty 
ſhillings to five pounds; from five pounds to ten pounds, ſixteen 
pence ; from ten pounds to twenty pounds, two ſhillings; from 
twenty pounds and upwards, three ſhillings. 

e Collier, vol. ii. p. 176. f Burnet, p. 322. 
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to enter Francis's dominions with an army, each of 
twenty-five thouſand men; and to require that 
prince to pay Henry all the ſums which he owed” 
him, and to conſign Boulogne, Montreuil, Terouenne, 
and Ardres, as a ſecurity for the regular payment of 
his penſion for the future : In caſe theſe conditions 
were rejected, the confederate princes agreed, to 
challenge, for Henry, the crown of France, and the 
dutchies of Normandy, Aquitaine, and Guienne ; 
for Charles, the dutchy of Burgundy, and ſome other 
territories*, That they might have a pretence for 
enforcing theſe claims, they ſent a meſſage to Fran- 
cis, requiring him to renounce his alliance with Sul- 
tan Solyman, and to make reparation for all the 
prejudice which Chriſtendom had ſuffered from that 
unnatural confederacy. Upon the French King's 
refuſal, war was declared againſt him by the con- 
federates. It may be proper to obſerve, that the 
partizans of France objected to Charles his alliance 
with the heretical King of England, as no leſs odious 
than that which Francis had contracted with Soly- 
man : And they obſerved, that this league was a 
breach of that folemn promiſe which he had given 
to Clement the ſeventh, never to make peace or al- 
lance with England. | 
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tion gave the King fix ſhillings in the pound, to be CHAP; 
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even during the eſtabliſhment of the catholic religion, 
exacted from the clergy than the laity: Which made 
the emperor Charles ſay, when Henry diſlolved the 
monaſteries, and fold their revenues, or beſtowed 
them on his nobility and courtiers, that he had 
killed the hen which brought him the golden 
eggs . ä 

Tur Parliament alſo facilitated the execution of 
the former law, by which the King's proclamations 
were made equal to ſtatutes: They appointed, that 


any nine counſellors ſhould form a legal court for 


puniſhing all diſobedience to proclamations. The 
total abolition of juries in criminal cauſes, as well 
as of all parliaments, ſeemed, if the King had fo 
pleaſed, the neceſſary conſequence of this enormous 
law. He might iſſue a proclamation, for the exe- 
cution of any penal ſtature, and afterwards try the 
criminals, not for breach of the ſtatute, but for diſ- 
obedience to his proclamation. It 1s remarkable, 
that the lord Mountjoy entered a proteſt againſt this 
law; and it is equally remarkable, that that proteſt 
1s the only one which was entered againſt any public 
bill during this whole reign *. 

Wr have taken notice, in the end of the former 
- chapter, of ſome laws regarding religion, which the 
Parliament paſſed this ſeſſion, in order to gratify the 
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to ten pounds, eight pence ; from ten pounds to twenty pounds, 
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ſpiritual perſon, who preached or taught contrary to 
the doctrine contained in the King's book, the Eru- 
dition of a chriſtian man, or contrary to any doctrine 
which he ſhall henceforth promulgate, was to be ad- 
mitted on the firſt conviction to renounce his errors; 
on the ſecond, he was required to carry a faggot ; 
which if he refuſed to do, or fell into a third offence, 
he was to be burnt. But the laity, for the third of- 
fence, were only to forfeit their goods and chattels, 
and to be liable to perpetual impriſonment. In- 
dictments muſt be laid within a year after the of- 
fence, and the priſoner was allowed to bring witneſ- 
ſes for his purgation. Theſe penalties were lighter 
than thoſe formerly impoſed on a denial of tranſub- 
ſtantiation: It was, however, ſubjoined in this ſta- 
tute, that the act of the ſix articles was ſtill in force. 
But in order to make the King more entirely maſter 
of his people, it was enacted, that he might here- 
aſter, at his pleaſure, change this act, or any pro- 
viſion in it. By this clauſe, both parties were re- 
tained in ſubjection; ſo far as regarded religion, the 
King was inveſted, in the fulleſt manner, with the 
ſole legiſlative authority in his kingdom; and all his 


ſubjects were, under the ſevereſt penalties, expreſsly 


bound to receive implicitly, whatever doctrine he 


ſhould pleaſe to recommend to them. 


12th July. 


Tux reformers began to entertain hopes, that this 
exorbitant power would be employed in their favour. 
The King married Catherine Par, widow to Nevil 
lord Latimer; a woman of virtue, and ſomewhat 
inclined to the new doctrine. By this marriage, 
Henry made good what had formerly been foretold 
in jeſt, that he would be obliged to eſpouſe a 
widow, The King's league with the emperor, 
ſeemed to be a circumſtance no leſs favourable to 
the catholic party ; and thus matters remained ſtil 
nearly balanced between the factions. 


That 
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Tur advantages gained by this powerful confe- CH AP. 
deracy between Henry and Charles, were very in- XXXIIL 


conſiderable during the preſent year. The campaign 
was opened with a victory, gained by the duke of 
Cleves, Francis's ally, over the forces of the emperor *: 
Francis, in perſon, took the field early; and made 
himſelf maſter, without reſiſtance, of the whole dutchy 


of Luxembourg : He afterwards took Landrecy, and 


added ſome fortifications to it. Charles, having at 
laſt aſſembled a powerful army, appeared in the 
Low Countries; and after taking almoſt every for- 
treſs in the dutchy of Cleves, he reduced the duke 
to ſubmit to the terms which he was pleaſed to pre- 
ſcribe to him. Being then joined by a body of fix 
"thouſand Engliſh, he ſat down before Landrecy, 
and covered the ſiege with an army of above forty 
thouſand men. Francis advanced at the head of an 
army not much inferior; as if he intended to give 
the emperor battle, or oblige him to abandon the 
ſiege : But while theſe two rival monarchs were ta- 
cing each other, and all the world ſtood in expecta- 
tion of ſome great event, the French found means 
to throw ſuccours into Landrecy, and having thus 
effected their purpoſe, they ſkilfully made a retreat. 
Charles, finding the ſeaſon far advanced, deſpaired 
of ſucceſs in his enterprize, and found it neceſlary to 
raiſe the ſiege. 

Tur vanity of Henry was flattered, by the 
figure which he made in the great tranſactions 
on the continent : But the intereſts of his kingdom 
were much more deeply concerned in the event of 
affairs in Scotland. Arran, the governor, was of 
ſo indolent and unambitious a character, that had 
he not been ſtimulated by his friends and depen- 
dants, he never had aſpired to any thare in the ad- 
miniſtration; and when he found himſelf over— 
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CHAP. powered by the party of the Queen-dowager, the 
XXXIII. cardinal, and the earl of Lenox, he was glad to ac- 
. cept of any terms of accommodation, however diſ- 


1543. 


honourable, He even gave them a ſure pledge of 
his ſincerity, by renouncing the principles of the 
reformers, and reconciling himſelf to the Romiſh 
communion in the Franciſcan church at Stirling. 
By this weakneſs and levity he loſt his credit with 
the whole nation, and rendered the proteſtants, who 
were hitherto the chief ſupport of his power, his 
moſt mortal enemies. The cardinal acquired the 
entire aſcendant in the kingdom : 'The Queen- 
dowager put implicit confidence in him: The go- 
vernor was obliged to yield to him in every preten- 
ſion : Lenox alone was become an obſtacle to his 
meaſures, and reduced him to ſome difficulty. 

THe inveterate enmity which had taken place be- 
tween the families of Lenox and Arran, made the 
intereſts of theſe two noblemen entirely incompa- 
tible; and as the cardinal and the French party, in 
order to engage Lenox the more in their caule, 
had flattered him with the hopes of ſucceed- 
ing to the crown after their infant ſovereign, this 
rivalſhip had tended till farther to rouze the ani- 
moſity of the Hamiltons. Lenox too had been en- 
couraged to aſpire to the marriage of the Queen- 
dowager, which would have given him ſome preten- 
lions to the regency ; and as he was become aſſum- 
ing, on account of the ſervices which he had ren- 
dered the party, the cardinal found, that, ſince he 
muſt chooſe between the friendſhip of Lenox and 
Arran, the latter nobleman, who was more ealily go- 
verned, and who was inveſted with preſent authority, 
was 1n every reſpect preferable. In order to remove 
the former, after the eaſieſt and leaſt obnoxious 
manner, he wrote to Francis, with whom he had en- 
tire credit, by means of the duke of Guiſe, father to 
the Queen-dowager ; and after praiſing Lenox for his 

paſt 
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paſt ſervices, he repreſented the preſent difficulties C H A b. 
and obſtructions, which he occaſioned in the admi- XXXIII. , 


„ „* 


niſtration, and deſired that he might be recalled to 
France, where he enjoyed great credit and large poſ- 
ſeſſions. But the impatience of Lenox to attain his 
purpoſes, allowed not this political artifice leiſure to 
operate. Finding that he was not likely to ſucceed 
in his pretenſions to the Queen-dowager, and that 
Arran prevailed in every conteſt, he retired to Dun- 
barton, the governor of which was entirely in his in- 
tereſts ; he entered into a fecret negociation with 
the Enghſh court; and he ſummoned his vaſſals and 
partizans to attend him. All thoſe who were in- 
clined to the proteſtant religion, or were on any ac- 
count diſcontented with the cardinal's adminiſtration, 
now regarded Lenox as the head of their party; 
and they readily made him a tender of their ſervices. 
In a little time, he had collected an army of ten 
thouſand men, and he threatened his enemies with 
immediate deſtruction. The cardinal had no equal 
force to oppoſe to him; but as he was a prudent 
man, he foreſaw that Lenox could not long ſubſiſt 
ſo great an army, and he endeavoured to protract 
time, by opening a negociation with him. He ſe- 
duced his followers, by various artifices; he engaged 
the Douglaſles in his intereſts, he repreſented to the 
whole nation the danger of civil wars and commo- 
tions. And Lenox, finding himſelf engaged in an 
unequal conteſt, was at laſt obliged to lay down 
his arms, and to accept of terms of accommodation 
with the governor and the cardinal. Preſent peace 
was reſtored; but no confidence took place be- 
tween the parties. Lenox, fortifying his caſtles, 
and putting himſelf in a poſture of defence, waited 
the ſuccours of the Engliſh, from whoſe aſſiſtance 
alone he expected to obtain the ſuperiority over his 
enemies. | 
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CHAP. Wut the winter ſeaſon reſtrained Henry from 

XXXIII. military operations, he ſummoned a new Parliament; 

—— where a law was paſled, ſuch as he was pleaſed to 

15 en dictate, with regard to the ſucceſſion of the crown. 

NI Aſter declaring, that the prince of Wales, or any 

ment. of the King's male iſſue, were firſt and immediate 
heirs to the kingdom, the Parliament reſtored the 
two princeſſes, Mary and Elizabeth, to their right 
of ſucceſſion. This ſeemed a reaſonable piece of 
juſtice, and corrected what the King's former vio- 
lence had thrown into confuſion; but it was impoſ- 
ſible for Henry to do any ching, however laudable, 
without betraying, in ſome circumſtances, his uſual 
caprice and extravagance: Though he opened the 
way for theſe two princeſſes to mount the throne, 
he would not allow the act to be reverſed which 
had declared them both illegitimate ; he made the 
Parliament confer on him a power of {ſtill excluding 
them, if they refuſed to ſubmit to any conditions 
which he ſhould be pleaſed to impoſe; and he re- 
quired them to enact, that, in default of his own 
iſſue, he might diſpoſe of the crown, as he pleaſed, 
by will or letters patent. He did not probably 
foreſee, that in proportion as he degraded the Par- 
liament, by rendering them the paſhve inſtrument 
of his variable and violent inclinations, he taught 
the people to regard all their acts as invalid, and 
thereby defeated even the purpoſes which he was ſo 
bent to attain, 

AN act was paſled, that the King's uſyal ſtile 
ſhould be“ King of England, France, and Ireland, 
defender of the faith, and on earth the ſupreme 
* head of the church of England and Ireland.” It 
ſeemed a palpable inconſiſtency, to retain the title 
of Defender of the faith, which the ſee of Rome had 
conferred on him for maintaining its cauſe againſt 
Luther; and yet ſubjoin his eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, 


in oppoſition to the claims of that ſee. 6 
N 
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An act was alſo paſled, for the remiſſion of the CHAP, 
debts, which the King had lately contracted by a XXXIII. 
general loan, exacted from the people. It will eaſh- 


ly be believed, that, after the former act of this 
kind, the loan was not entirely voluntary, But 
there was a peculiar circumſtance attending the pre- 
ſent ſtatute, which none but Henry would have 
thought of : That thoſe who had already got pay- 
ment, either in whole or in part, ſhould refund the 
ſums to the exchequer. TEES 
Tux oaths which Henry eſtabliſhed for the ſecu- 
rity of his eccleſiaſtical model, were not more rea- 
ſonable than his other meaſures. All his ſubjects 
of any diſtinction had already been obliged to re- 
nounce the pope's ſupremacy ; but as the clauſes 
which they ſwore to, had not been deemed entire- 
ly ſatisfactory, another oath was impoſed, and it 
was added, that all thoſe who had taken the for- 
mer oaths, ſhould be underſtood to have taken the 
new one x. A ſtrange ſuppoſition ! to repreſent men 
as bound by an oath which they had never conſent- 
ed to take. 

Tur moſt commendable act to which the Parlia- 
ment gave their ſanction, was that by which they 
mitigated the law. of the fix articles, and ordained, 
that no perſon ſhould be put to his trial upon any 
accuſation concerning any of the offences comprized 
in that ſanguinary ſtatute, except on the oath of 
twelve perſons before commiſſioners authorized ſor 
that purpoſe ; and that no perſon ſhould be arreſted 
or committed to ward for any ſuch offence before he 
was indicted. Any preacher, accuſed of ſpeaking in 
his ſermon contrary to theſe articles, muſt be indict- 
ed within forty days. 


35 Hen. VIII. c. 12. 
* 3s Hen. VIII. c. 1. 
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Tur King always experienced the limits of his 
exorbitant authority whenever he demanded ſubſi- 
dies, however moderate, from the Parliament; and, 
therefore, not to hazard a refuſal, he made no men- 
tion this ſeſſion of a ſupply : But as his wars both 
with France and Scotland, as well as his uſual pro- 
digality, had involved him in great expence, he had 
recourſe to other methods of filling his treaſury : 
Notwithſtanding the former abolition of his debts, 
he yet required new loans from his ſubjects: And 
he enhanced gold from forty-five ſhillings to ſorty- 
eight an ounce, and ſilver from three ſhillings and 
nine pence to ſour ſhillings. His pretence for this 
innovation, was to prevent the money from being 
exported ; as if that expedient could anywiſe ſerve 
the purpoſe. He even coined ſome baſe money, 
and ordered it to be current by his proclamation. 
He named commiſſioners for levying a benevolence, 
and he extorted about ſeventy thouſand pounds by 
that expedient, Read, alderman of London, a 
man ſomewhat advanced in years, having refuſed to 
contribute his ſhare, or not coming up to the ex- 
pectations of the commiſſioners, was inrolled as a 
foot ſoldier in the Scottiſh wars, and was there ta- 
ken priſoner. Roach, who had been equally refrac- 
tory, was thrown into priſon, and obtained not his 
liberty but by paying a large compoſition ®. "Theſe 
powers of the prerogative, (which at that time 
paſſed for unqueſtioned) the King's compelling any 
man to ſerve in any office, and impriſoning any 
man during pleaſure, not to mention the practice 
of extorting Hans, rendered the ſovereign, in a man- 
ner, abſolute maſter of the perſon and property of 
every individual. 

_ EakLy this year the King ſent a fleet and army 
to invade Scotland. The fleet conſiſted of near two 


1 Herbert. Stowe, p. 588. Baker, p. 292. 
= Goodwin's Annals. Stowe, p. 588. 
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hundred veſſels, and carried on board ten thouſand CH AP. 
men. Dudley lord Liſle commanded the ſea forces, XXXIII. 


the earl of Hertford the land. The troops were 
diſembarked near Leith; and after diſſipating a 
ſmall body which oppoſed them, they took that 
town without reſiſtance, and then marched to Edin- 
burgh. The gates were ſoon beat down (for little 
or no reſiſtance was made); and the Engliſh firſt 
pillaged, and then (ct fire to the city. The regent 
and cardinal were not prepared to oppoſe ſo great a 
force, and they fled to Stirling. Hertford marched 


1544. 


eaſtward; and being joined by a new body under Sch May. 


Evers, warden of the eaſt marches, he laid waſte 
the whole country, burned and deſtroyed Hadding- 
ton and Dunbar, and then retired into England , 
having loſt only forty men in the whole expedition, 
The earl of Arran collected ſome forces; but find- 
ing that the Engliſh were already departed, he turned 
them againſt Lenox, who was juſtly ſuſpefted of a 
correſpondence with the enemy. That nobleman, 
after making ſome reſiſtance, was obliged to fly into 
England ; where Henry ſettled a penſion on him, 
and even gave him his niece, the lady Margaret 
Douglas, in marriage. - In return, Lenox ſtipulated 
conditions, by which, had he been able to execute 
them, he muſt have reduced his country to 2 total 
ſervitude =, | 

Henry's policy was blamed in this ſudden and 
violent incurſion ; by which he inflamed the paſſion 
of the Scots, without ſubduing their ſpirit, and it 
was commonly ſaid, that he did too much, if he 


intended to ſolicit an alliance, and too little, if he 


meant a conqueſts, But the reaſon of his with- 
drawing the troops fo ſoon, was his eagernels to 
carry on his projected enterprize againft France, in 


- which he intended to employ the whole force of his 


kingdom.. He had concerted a plan with the em- 


n Rymer, vol, xv. p. 23, 29. o Herbert. Burnet. 
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peror, which threatened the total ruin of that mo- 
narchy, and muſt, as a neceſſary conſequence, have 
involved the ſubjection of England. Theſe two 
princes had agreed to invade France with forces 
amounting to above a hundred thoufand men: 
Henry engaged to ſet out from Calais; Charles from 
the Low Countries: They were to enter on no ſiege, 
but leaving all the frontier towns behind them, to 
march directly to Paris, where they were to join 
their forces, and thence to proceed to the entire 
conqueſt of the kingdom. Francis could not op- 


| Poſe to theſe formidable preparations, much above 


14th July 


forty thouſand men. 


. Henxry, having appointed the Queen regent 


Campaign during his abſence, paſſed over to Calais with 


in France 


thirty thouſand men, accompanied with the dukes 
of Norfolk and Suftolk, Fitzalan earl of Arundel, 
Vere earl of Oxford, the earl of Surrey, Paulet 
lord St. John, lord Ferrers of Chartley, lord Mount- 
joy, lord Grey of Wilton, Sir Anthony Brown, Sir 
Francis Bryan, and the moſt flouriſhing nobility and 
gentry of his kingdom. The Engliſh army was 
ſoon joined by the count de Buren, admiral of Flan- 
ders, with ten thouſand foot, and four thouſand 
horſe; and the whole compoſed an army, which-no- 
thing on that frontier was able to reſiſt. The chief 
force of the French army was drawn to the fide of 

Champagne, in order to oppole the imperialiſts. 
Tun emperor, with an army of near ſixty thou- 
ſand men, had taken the field much earlier than 
Henry; and not to loſe time, while he waited for 
the march of his confederate, he ſat down before 
Luxembourg, which he took ; He thence proceeded 
ro Commercy on the Meuſe, which was ſurrendered 
to him: Ligny met with the ſame fate: He next 
laid ſiege to St. Diſier on the Marne, which, though 
a weak place, mzd2 a brave reſiſtance, under the 
count 
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count de Sancerre, the governor, and the ſiege was 
protracted beyond expectation. 

Tun emperor was employed before this town at 
the time the Engliſh forces were aſſembled in 
Picardy. Henry, either tempted by the defence- 
leſs condition of the French frontiers, or thinking 
that the emperor had firſt broke engagements by 
forming ſieges, or, perhaps, foreſeeing at laſt the 
dangerous conſequences of deſtroying entirely the 
French power, inſtead of marching forward to Pa- 
ris, fat down before Montreuil and Boulogne. The 
duke of Norfolk commanded the army before Mon- 
treuil: The King himſelf that before Boulogne. 
Vervin was governor of Boulogne, and under him 
Philip Corſe, a brave old ſoldier, who encouraged 
the garriſon to defend themſelves to the laſt extremi- 
ty againſt the Engliſh, He was killed during the 
courle of the ſiege, and the town was immediately 
ſurrendered to Henry by the cowardice of Vervin; 
who was afterwards beheaded for this diſhonourable 
capitulation. 

Dugixd the courſe of this ſiege, Charles had 
taken St. Diſier; and finding the ſeaſon much 
advanced, he began to hearken to a treaty of 
peace with France, ſince all his ſchemes for ſub- 
duing that kingdom were likely to prove abortive. 
In order to have a pretence for deſerting his 
ally, he ſent a meſſenger to the Engliſh camp, re- 
quiring Henry immediately to fulfil his engage- 
ments, and to meet him with his army before Paris. 
Henry replied, that he was too far engaged in the 
ſiege of Boulogne to raiſe it with honour, and that 
the emperor himſelf had firſt broke the concert by 
forming ſieges. This anſwer ſerved Charles as a 
ſufficient reaſon for concluding a peace with Fran- 
cis, at Crepy, where no mention was made of 
the Engliſh. He ſtipulated to give Flanders as a 
dowry to his daughter, whom he agreed to marry to 

| M m 2 the 
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CHAP. the duke of Orleans, Francis's ſecond ſon; and 
XXXIII. Francis, in return, withdrew his troops from Piemont 


1544 


and Savoy, and renounced all claim to Milan, Na- 
ples, and other territories in Italy. This peace, ſo 
advantageous to Francis, was procured partly by the 
decilive victory obtained in the beginning of the 
campaign by the count d'Anguyen over the imperi- 
aliſts at Ceriſolles in Piemont, partly by the empe- 
ror's great deſire to turn his arms againſt the prote- 
ſtant princes in Germany. Charles ordered his 
troops to ſeparate from the Engliſh in Picardy; and 
Henry, finding himſelf obliged to raiſe the ſiege of 


zoth Sept. Montreuil, returned into England. This campaign 


ſerved, to the populace, as matter of great triumph; 
but all men of ſenſe concluded, that the King had, 
as in all his former military enterprizes, made, at an 
infinite charge, an acquiſition which was of no man- 
ner of conſequence. 

Tre war with Scotland, meanwhile, was con- 
ducted feebly, and with various ſucceſs. Sir Ralph 
Evers, now lord Evers, and Sir Bryan Latoun, made 
an inroad into that kingdom ; and having laid 
waſte the counties of Tiviotdale and the Merle, 
they proceeded to the abbey of Coldingham, which 
they took poſſeſſion of, and fortified, The regent 
aſſembled an army of eight thouſand men, in order 
to diſlodge them from this poſt; but he had. no 
ſooner opened his batteries before the place, than a 
ſudden panic ſeed him, and he fled to Dunbar. 
He complained of the mutinies of his army, and 
pretended to be afraid leſt they ſhould deliver him 
into the hands of the Engliſh : But his own un- 
warlike ſpirit was generally believed to have been 
the motive of this diſhonourable retreat. The Scots 
army, upon the departure of their general, im- 
mediately fell into confuſion ; and. had not Angus, 
with a few of his retainers, brought off the cannon, 
and protected their rear, the Engliſh might have 


gained great advantages over them, Evers, elated 


with 
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with this ſucceſs, boaſted to Henry, that he had CH AP. 
conquered all Scotland to the Forth; and he claim- XXXIII. 


ed a reward for this important ſervice. The duke of 
Norfolk, who knew with what difficulty ſuch acqui- 
ſitions would be maintained againſt a warlike people, 
adviſed the King to grant him, as his reward, the 
conqueſts of which he fo highly boaſted. The next 
inroad made by the Engliſh, ſhewed the vanity of 
Evers's hopes. This general led about five thouſand 
men into Tiviotdale, and was employed in ravaging 
that country ; when inteiligence was brought him, 
that ſome Scots forces appeared near the abbey of 
Melroſs. Angus had excited the regent to more 
activity; and a proclamation being iſſued for aſſem- 
bling the troops of the neighbouring counties, a con- 


ſiderable body had repaired to his ſtandard. Norman 


Leſly, fon to the earl of Rothes, had alſo joined 
the army with ſome volunteers from Fife; and he 
inſpired courage into the whole, as well by this ac- 
ceſſion of force, as by his perſonal bravery and in- 
trepidity. In order to bring their troops to the ne- 
ceſſity of a ſteady defence, the Scots leaders ordered 
all their cavalry to diſmount; and they reſolved to 
wait, on ſome high grounds at Ancram, the aſſault 
of the Engliſh, The Engliſh, whoſe paſt ſucceſſes 


nn nmmn 
1544 


1543. 


had taught them too much to deſpiſe the enemy, 17th ot 
thought, when they ſaw the Scots horſes led off the February 


field, that the whole army was retiring; and they 
haſtened to attack them. The Scots received them 
in good order; and being favoured by the advantage 
of the ground, as well as by the ſurprize of the Eng- 
liſh, who expected no reſiſtance, they ſoon put them 
to flight, and purſued them with a conſiderable 
laughter. Evers and Latoun were both killed, and 
above a thouſand men were made priſoners. In or- 
der to ſupport the Scots in this war, Francis, ſome 
time after, ſent over a body of auxiliaries, to the 
number of three thouſand five hundred men, under 


the 
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L CHAP. the command of Montgomery, lord of Lorges e. 
11 XXXIII. Reinforced by theſe ſuccours, the regent aſſembled 

I ———an army of fifteen thouſand men at Haddington, 
if 1 55. and marched thence to ravage the eaſt borders of 
A England. They laid all waſte wherever they came; 
10 and having met with no conſiderable reſiſtance, they 
1 retired into their own country, and diſperſed them- 
j | ſelves, The earl of Hertford, in revenge, commit- 
11 red ravages on the middle and weſt marches; and 
i the war on both ſides was ſignalized rather by the 
1 


11 ills inflicted on the enemy, than by any conſiderable 
111 advantage gained by either party. 

Tux war likewiſe between France and England 
was not diſtinguiſhed this year by any memorable 
events. Francis had equipped a fleet of above two 
hundred fail, beſides gallies; and having embarked 
(| ſome land forces on board, he ſent them to make a 
if deſcent in England . They failed to the Iſle of 
All Wight, where they found the Engliſh fleet lying at 
i anchor in St. Helens. It conſiſted not of above an 
| hundred ſail; and the admiral thought it moſt ad- 
| viſable to remain in that road, in hopes of drawing 
the French into the narrow paſſages and rocks, which 
were unknown to them. The two fleets cannonaded 
one another for two days; and except the ſinking 
of the Mary Roſe, one of the largeſt ſhips of 
the Engliſh fleet, the damage on both ſides was 
inconſiderable. The French landed troops in the 
Ille of Wight, and committed ravages; but being 
repulſed by the militia of the country, they retired 
1 to their ſhips, which ſoon after ſet fail for France. 
[0119 They were again driven by the wind on the coaſt 
WE 1 of England, where they met with the Engliſh fleet ; 
"03 and a new cannonading enſued, which proved no 
Wt | more deciſive than the foregoing. It was indeed 


? Buchanan, lib. 15. Drummond. 4 Beleair, 
Memgires du Bellay. 
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ſcarce poſſible, that a fleet at that time could, with- 
out boarding, gain any conſiderable advantage 


ill ſerved, that a French writer of memoirs * ob- 
ſerves, as a circumſtance ſomewhat ſingular, that 
each of theſe numerous fleets in a two hours en- 
gagement, fired full three hundred ſhot. One ſmall 
ſhip in our time could, without difficulty, do thrice 
as much, | 


Francis's chief intention, in equipping ſo great 


a fleet, was to prevent the Engliſh from throwing 
ſuccours into Boulogne, which he intended to be- 
ſiege ; and for that purpoſe, he ordered a fort to be 
built, by which he propoſed to block up the har- 
bour. After a conſiderable loſs of money and time, 
the fort was found fo ill conſtructed, that he was 
obliged to abandon it; and though he had brought 
together, on that frontier, an army of near forty 
thouſand men, he was not able to effect any conſide- 
rable enterprize. He broke into the territory of Oye, 
an extent of country which lies near Calais, and 
which ſerved commonly to ſupply the garriſon with 
proviſions; and he laid it entirely waſte by fire and 
ſword. Several ſkirmiſhes enſued between the French 
and Engliſh, in one of which the duke of Aumale 
received a remarkable wound. A lance was run in- 
to his head between his eye and noſe; and notwith- 
ſtanding that the lance broke and the head of it 
remained in the wound, he was not diſmounted 
by ſo violent a ſhock, and the head of the lance 
being extracted by a ſkilful ſurgeon, he afterwards 
recovered, and rendered himſelf extremely famous 
by the name of the duke of Guiſe. Henry, in or- 
der to defend his dominions in France, had levied 
fourteen thouſand Germans; who, having marched 
to Fleurines in the biſhopric of Liege, found that 


r De Langey. 


they 


XXXIII. 
over the enemy. The cannon were commonly ſo 
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CHAP. they could advance no farther. The emperor would 
XXXIII. not allow them a paſſage through his dominions : 
1845. They received intelligence of a ſuperior army on the 
ſide of France ready to intercept them: Idleneſs and 
want of pay ſoon bred a mutiny among them: And 
It having ſeized the Engliſh commiſſaries as a ſecurity 
14 for arrears, they retreated into their own country. 
11 There ſeems to have been ſome want of foreſight 
| ; and contrivance in this expenſive armament. 
1 | 23d Nov. The great expence of theſe two wars, maintain- 
1 pew ed by Henry, obliged him to ſummon a new 
11 Parliament. The commons granted him a ſubſidy, 
. payable in two years, of two ſhillings a pound on 
14 land“: The ſpirituality voted him fix ſhillings a 
i pound. But the Parliament, apprehenſive leſt more 
"1 demands ſhould be made upon tHem, thought 
100 to ſave themſelves by a very extraordinary liber- 
{it ality of other people's property ; and by one vote 
mit they beſtowed on the King all the revenues of 
vt the univerſities, as well as of the chauntries, free 
chapels *, and hoſpitals, Henry was pleaſed with 
this conceſſion, as it encreaſed his power; but 
he had no intention of deſpoiling learning of all 
her endowments ; and he ſoon took care to inform 
the univerſities, that he meant not to touch their 
revenues. Thus theſe ancient and celebrated eſta- 
bliſhments owed their ſubſiſting to the generoſity of 


— — — — 
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* Thoſe who poſſeſſed goods or money, above five pound and 
below ten, were to pay eight pence a pound : Thoſe above ten 
pound, a ſhilling. 

t A chauntry was a little church, chapel, or particular altar 
| in ſome cathedral church, &c. endowed with lands or other re- 

1114 venues for the maintenance of one or more prieſts, daily to ſay 
1413 maſs or perform divine ſervice, for the uſe of the founders, or 
1 ſuch others as they appointed : Free chapels were independant 
14 on any church, and endowed for much the ſame purpoſe as the 
14 former. Jacob's Law Dict. 
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the King, not to the protection of this ſervile and C H AP. 
proſtitute Parliament. XXXIII. 
Tux proſtitute ſpirit of the Parliament appeared = 
farther in the preamble of a ſtatute“; in which 7” 
they recognize the King to have always been by 
the word of God ſupreme head of the church of 
England, and acknowledge, that archbiſhops, bi- 
ſhops, and other eccleſiaſtical perſons, have no man- 
| ner of juriſdiction but by his royal mandate: To 
1 him alone, ſay they, and ſuch perſons as he ſhall 
appoint, full authority and power is given from 
above to hear and determine all manner of cauſes 
eccleſiaſtical, and to correct all manner of here- 
ſies, errors, vices and fins whatſoever. No men- 
tion is here made of the concurrence of a con- 
vocation, nor even of a Parliament, His procla- 
mations are acknowledged to have not only the 


> force of a law, but the authority of a revelation ; 

f and by his royal power he may regulate the actions 

> | of men, and even direct their inward ſentiments and 

1 opinions. | 

t Tur King made in perſon a ſpeech to the Parlia- 24th Dec. 
] ment on proroguing them; where, after thanking 

1 them for their loving attachment to him, which, he 

r ſaid, equalled what was ever paid by their anceſtors 

* to any King of England, he complained of their diſ- 

f | ; ſenſions, diſputes and animoſities in religion. He 


told them, that the ſeveral pulpits were become a 
kind of batteries againſt each other; and that one 


on preacher called another heretic and anabaptiſt, which 
x was retaliated by the opprobrious terms of papiſt 
ar and hypocrite: That he had permitted his people the 
6 uſe of the Scriptures, not in order to furniſh them 
”W materials for diſpute and railing, but that he might 
or . . . > 
0 enable them to inform their conſciences and in- 
he ſtruct their children and families: That it grieved his 
he * 37 Hen, VIII. c. 17. 
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CHAP. heart to find how that precious jewel was proſtitu- 

XIII. ted, by being introduced into the converſation of 
14 1546. every alehouſe and tavern, and employed as a pre: 
14 tence for decrying the ſpiritual and legal paſtors: And 
| that he was ſorry to obſerve, that the word of God, 
14 while it was the object of ſo much anxious ſpecula- 
h tion, had very little influence on their practice; and 
| 1 that tho an imaginary knowledge ſo much abound- 
| ed, charity was daily going to decay *. The King 
ih gave good advice; but his own example, by encou- 


1 raging ſpeculation and diſpute, was ill qualified to 
= promote that peaceable ſubmiſſion of opinion, which 
4 he recommended. 


'" 1540 Hxx RV employed in military preparations the 
money granted by Parliament; and he ſent over 
the earl of Hertiord, and lord Liſle the admiral, 
to Calais with a body of nine thouſand men, two 
thirds of which conſiſted of foreigners. Some ſkir- 
miſhes enſued of ſmall conſequence ; and no hopes 
of any conſiderable progreſs could be entertained 
by either ſide. Henry, whoſe animolity againſt 
Francis was not violent, had given ſufficient vent 
to his humour by this ſhort war; and finding, that 
from his great encreaſe in corpulence and decay in 
ſtrength, he could not hope for much longer life, 
he was detirous of ending a quarrel, which might 
prove dangerous to his kingdom, during a minori— 
ty. Francis likewiſe, on his part, was not averſe to 
peace with England; becauſe, having lately loft 
his ſon, the duke of Orleans, he revived his an- 
cient claim upon Milan, and foreſaw, that hoſtilities 
muſt ſoon, on that account, break out between him 
zieh June. and the Emperor, Commiſſioners therefore having 
Dock Wnt at Campe, a place between Ardres and Guiſnes, 
and Scot- tlie articles were ſoon agreed on, and the peace 
land. ſigned by them. The chief conditions were, that 


2 Hall, fol. 261. Herbert, p. 534. 
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Henry ſhould retain Boulogne during eight years, CHAP. 


or till the former debt due by Francis ſhould be & 


paid. This debt was ſettled at two millions of livres, 2 


beſides a claim of 500,000 livres, which was after- 
wards to be adjuſted. Francis took care to compre - 
hend Scotland in the treaty. Thus all that Henry 
obtained by a war, which coſt him above one million 
three hundred and forty thouſand pounds ſterling *, 
was a bad ſecurity for a debt, which was not a ted 
of the value. 
Tas King, being now freed from all foreign 
wars, had leiſure to give his attention to domeſtic 
affairs; and particularly to the eſtabliſhment of uni- 
formity of opinion, on which he was ſo intent. Tho 
he allowed an Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible, he 
had hitherto been very careful to keep the maſs in 
Latin; but he was at laſt prevailed with to permit, 
that the Litany, a conſiderable part of the public ſer- 
vice, ſhould be celebrated in the vulgar tongue ; 
and by this innovation, he excited anew the hopes of 
the reformers, who had been ſomewhat diſcouraged 
by the ſeverity of the ſtatute of the ſix articles. One 
petition of the new Litany was a prayer to ſave us 


from the tyranny of the biſhop of Rome, and from all 


his deteſtable enormities. Cranmer was employing his 
authority to engage Henry to farther innovations, 

and he took advantage of Gardiner's abſence, who 
was ſent in an embaſly to the emperor ; but Gardi- 


ner, having wrote to the King, that, if he carried 


his oppoſition againſt the catholic religion to greater 
extremities, Charles threatened to break off al] com- 
merce with him, the ſucceſs of Cranmer's projects 
was for that time retarded, Cranmer loſt this year 
the moſt ſincere and moſt powerful friend, whom 
e poſſeſſed at court; Charles Brandon, duke of 
Suffolk: The Queen-dowager of France, ſpouſe to 


» Herbert, Stowe. 
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CHAP. Suffolk, had died ſome years before. This noble- 
XXXIII. man is one inſtance, that Henry was not altogether 


incapable of a cordial and ſteady friendſhip; and 
Suffolk ſeems to have been entirely worthy of that 
favour, which, from his earlieſt youth, he had en- 
joyed with him. The King was fitting in council 
when informed of Suffolk's death ; and he took that 
occaſion both to expreſs his own ſorrow for the loſs, 
and to celebrate the merits of the deceaſed. He 
declared, that, during the whole courſe of their cor- 
reſpondence, his brother-in-law had not made any 
attempt to injure an adverſary, and had never whil- 
pered a word to the diſadvantage of any one, © Is 
there any of you, my lords, who can ſay as 
* much?” When the King ſubjoined theſe words, 
he looked round in all their faces, and ſaw the con- 
fuſion, which the conſciouſneſs of ſecret guilt natu- 
rally threw upon theme, 

CRANMER himſelf, when bereaved of this ſupport, 
was the more expoſed to thoſe cabals of the courtiers, 
which the oppoſition of party and religion, joined to 
the uſual motives of intereſt, rendered ſo frequent 
among Henry's miniſters and counſellors. The ca- 
tholics took hold of the King by his paſſion for ortho- 
doxy ; and they repreſented to him, that, if his lau- 
dable zeal for inforcing the truth met with no greater 
ſucceſs, it was owing altogether to the primate, whoſe 
example and encouragement were, in reality, the ſe- 
cret ſupports of hereſy. Henry, ſeeing the point to 
which they tended, feigned a compliance, and deſired 
the council to make enquiry into Cranmer's conduct ; 
promiſing that, if he was found guilty, he would 
ſend him to the Tower, and bring him to condign 
puniſhment. All the world now gave the primate 
for loſt; and his old friends, from mercenary views, 
as well as the oppolite party, from animoſity, began 


« Coke's Inſt, cap. 99- 
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to ſhow him marks of neglect and diſregard. He was CHAP. 
obliged to ſtand ſeveral hours among the lacqueys at XXXIII. 


the door of the council-chamber, before he could 
be admitted ; and when he was at laſt called in, he 
was told, that they had determined to ſend him to 
the Tower. Cranmer ſaid, that he appealed to the 
King himſelf; and finding his appeal diſregarded, 
he produced a ring, which Henry had given him as 
a pledge of favour and protection. The council 
were confounded ; and when they came before the 
King, he reproved them in the ſevereſt terms, and 
told them, that he was well acquainted with Cran- 
__ merit, as well as with their malignity and en- 

: But he was determined to cruſh all their cabals, 
2. to teach them, by the ſevereſt diſcipline, ſince 
gentle methods were in vain, a more dutiful con- 
currence in promoting his ſervice. Norfolk, who 
was Cranmer's capital enemy, apologized for their 
conduct, by ſaying, that their only intention was to 
ſet the primate's innocence in a full light by bring- 
ing him to an open trial : And Henry obliged them 
all to embrace him, as a ſign of their cordial re- 
conciliation, The mild temper of Cranmer rendered 
this reconciliation more ſincere on his part, than is 
uſual in ſuch forced compliances “. 


1 546. 


Bur tho' Henry's favour for Cranmer rendered Perfecu- 
fruitleſs all accuſations againſt him, his pride and tions. 


peeviſhneſs, irritated by his declining ſtate of health, 
carried him to puniſh with freſh ſeverity all others 
who preſumed to entertain a different opinion 
from himſelf, particularly in the capital point of 
the real preſence. Anne Aſcue, a young woman of 
merit as well as beauty ©, who had great connexions 
with the chief ladies at court, and with the Queen 
herſelf, was accuſed of dogmatizing on that deli- 


4 Burnet, vol. i. p. 343, 344. Antiq. Brit. in vita Cranm. 
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CHAP. cate article; and Henry, inſtead of having indul- 
XXXIII gence to the weakneſs of her ſex and age, was but 
"0666 8 more provoked, that a woman ſhould dare to 
_ oppoſe his theological ſentiments. She was pre- 
vailed on by Bonner's menaces to make a ſeeming 
recantation ; but ſhe qualified it with ſome reſerves, 

which did not ſatisfy that zealous prelate. She was 

thrown into priſon, and there employed herſelf in 
compoling prayers and diſcourſes, by which ſhe 
fortified her reſolution to endure the utmoſt ex- 
tremity rather than relinquiſh her religious prin- 

ciples. She even wrote to the King, and told 

him, that as to the Lord's Supper, ſhe believed as 

much as Chriſt himſelf had ſaid of it, and as much 

of his divine doctrine as the catholic church had 
required : But while ſhe could not be brought to 
acknowledge an aſſent to the King's explications, 

this declaration availed her nothing, and was 

rather regarded as a freſh inſult. The chancellor, 
Wriotheſely, who had ſucceeded Audley, and who 

was much attached to the catholic party, was ſent 

to examine her with regard to her patrons at court, 

and the great ladies who were in correſpondence with 

her: But ſhe maintained a very laudable fidelity to 

her friends, and would confeſs nothing. She was 

put to the torture in the moſt cruel manner, and 
continued ſtill reſolute in preſerving ſecrecy. Some 

authors * add a very extraordinary circumſtance : 

That the chancellor, who ſtood by, ordered the 
lieutenant of the Tower to ſtretch the rack farther, 

| but the lieutenant refuſed compliance with that cru- 
1109 elty: The chancellor menaced him; but met with a 


| f Fox, vol. it. p. 578. Speed, p. 780. Baker, p. 299. 
| But Burnet queſtions the truth of this circumſtance : Fox, 
[1 however, tranſcribes her own paper, where ſhe relates it. I 
194 muſt add, in juſtice to the King, that he diſapproved of Wri- 
4 1% otheſely's conduct, and commended the lieutenant. 
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new refuſal : Upon which that magiſtrate, who was CHAP. 


otherwiſe a perſon of merit, but intoxicated with XXXIII. 
— — 


religious zeal, put his own hand to the rack, and 
drew it ſo violently that he almoſt tore her body 
aſander. Her conſtancy ſtill ſurpaſſed the barbarity 
of her perſecutors, and they found all their efforts 
to be baffled. She was then condemned to be burned 
alive; and being ſo diſlocated by the rack, that 
ſhe could not ſtand, ſhe was carried to the ſtake 
in a chair, Together with her, were brought Nicho- 
las Belenian, a prieſt, John Laſſels of the King's 
family, and John Adams a taylor, who had been 
condemned for the fame crime to the ſame puniſh- 
ment. They were all tied to the ſtake; and in 
that dreadful fituation, the chancellor ſent to inform 
them, that their pardon was ready drawn and ſigned, 
and ſhould inſtantly be given them, if they would 
merit it by a recantation. They only regarded this 
offer as a new ornament to their crown of martyr- 
dom; and they ſaw with tranquillity the executioner 
kindle the flames which conſumed them. Wriotheſe- 
ly did not conſider, that this public and noted ſitua- 
tion intereſted their honour the more to maintain a 
ſteady perſeverance. 
Bur tho' the ſecrecy and fidelity of Anne 

Aſcue ſaved the Queen from this peril, ſhe ſoon 
after fell into a new danger, from which ſhe 
very narrowly eſcaped. There was an ulcer broke 
out in the King's leg, which, joined to his ex- 
treme corpulency and his bad habit of body, be- 
gan both to threaten his life, and to render him, 
even more than uſual, peeviſh and paſſionate, 
The Queen, during this time, attended him with 
the moſt tender and dutiful care, and endeavou- 
red, by every ſoothing art and compliance, to 
allay thoſe guſts of humour, to which he was be- 
come ſo ſubject. His favourite topic of converſa- 
tion was theology; and Catherine, whoſe good m_ 

| made 
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nade her capable of diſcourſing on any ſubject, 


aas frequently engaged into the argument; and 


being ſecretly inclined to the principles of the 
refurmers, ſhe unwarily diſcovered too much of her 


mind on theſe occaſions. Henry, highly provoked 


that ſhe ſhould preſume to differ from him, made 
complaints of her obſtinacy to Gardiner, who gladly 


laid hold of the opportunity to inflame the quarrel, 


He praiſed the King's anxious care for preſerving 
the orthodoxy of his ſubjects; and repreſented, 
that the more elevated the perſon was who was 
chaſtiſed, and the more near to his perſon, the 
greater terror would the example ſtrike into every 
one, and the more glorious would the facrifice ap- 
pear to all poſterity, The chancellor, being con- 
ſulted, was engaged by religious zeal to ſecond 
theſe topics; and Henry, hurried by his own im- 
petuous temper, and encouraged by. his counſellors, 
went ſo far as to order articles of impeachment 
to be drawn up againſt his conſort, Wriotheſely 
executed his Commands; and ſoon after brought 
the paper to him to be ſigned: For as it was 
high treaſon to throw ſlander upon the Queen, he 
might otherwiſe have been queſtioned for his te- 
merity. In going home, he chanced to drop this 
important paper from his pocket; and as ſome per- 
ſon of the Queen's party found it, it was immedi- 
ately carried to her. She was ſenſible of the ex- 
treme danger to which ſhe was expoſed ; but did 
not deſpair of being able, by her prudence and ad- 
dreſs, ſtill to elude the efforts of her enemies. She 
paid her ufual viſit to the King, and found him in a 
more ſerene diſpoſition than ſhe had reaſon to expect. 
He entered on the ſubject which was ſo familiar to 
him, and he ſeemed to challenge her to an argument 
in divinity. She gently declined the converſation, 
and obſerved, that ſuch profound ſpeculations were ill 


{uited to the natural imbecillity of her ſex. Women, 
ſhe 
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ſhe ſaid, by their firſt creation, were made ſubject CHAP. 
to men: The male was created after the image of XXXIII. 


God; the female after the image of the male: It 
belonged to the huſband to chooſe principles for his 
wife; the wife's duty was, in all cafes, to adopt im- 
plicitly the ſentiments of her huſband : And as to 
herſelf, it was doubly her duty, being bleſt with a 
huſband, who was qualified, by his judgment and 
learning, not only to chooſe principles for his own 
family, but for the moſt wiſe and knowing of eve- 
ry nation. Not ſo! by St. Mary,” replied the 
King, “you are now become a doctor, Kate; and 
better fitted to give than receive inſtructions.“ 
She meekly replied, that ſhe was ſenſible how lit- 
tle ſhe was entitled to theſe praiſes; that though 
ſhe uſually declined not any converſation, however 
ſublime, when propoſed by his majeſty, ſhe well 
knew, that her conceprions could ſerve to no other 
purpoſe than to give him a little momentary amuſe- 
ment ; that ſhe tound the converſation apt to lan- 
guiſh when not revived by ſome oppolition, and 
had ventured ſometimes to feign a contrariety of 
ſentiments, in order to give him the pleaſure of 
refuting her; and that ſhe alſo propoſ d, by this 
innocent artifice, to engage him into topics, whence, 
ſhe had obſerved, by frequent experience, that ſhe 
reaped profit and inſtruction. © And is it fo, ſweet- 
e heart?” replied the King, © then we are perfect 
friends again.” He embraced her with great 
affection, and ſent her away with aſſurances of his 
protection and kindneſs, Her enemies, who knew 
nothing of this turn, prepared next day to con- 


vey her to the Tower, purſuant to the King's war- 


rant. Henry and Catherine were converſing ami- 
cably in the garden, when the chancellor appeared 
with forty of the purſuivants. The King ſpoke to 
him at ſome diſtance from her; and ſeemed to 
expoſtulate with him in the ſevereſt manner : She 
even overheard the terms of nave, fool, and beaſt, 
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CHAP. which he very liberally beſtowed upon that magiſ- 
XXXIII. trate; and then ordered him to depart his preſence. 


afterwards interpoſed to mitigate his anger : He 
ſaid to her, . Poor ſoul! you know not how little 
* intitled this man is to your good offices.” From 
thenceforth, the Queen, having narrowly eſcaped 
ſo great a danger, was careful not to oftend Hen- 
ry's humour by any contradiction ; and Gardiner, 
whoſe malice had endeavoured to widen the breach, 
could never afterwards recover his favour and good 
opinions. 

Bur Henry's tyrannical diſpoſition, ſoured by ill 
health, burſt out ſoon after to the deſtruction of a 
man, who poſſeſſed a much ſuperior rank to Gardi- 
ner. The duke of Norfolk and his father, during 
this whole reign, and even a great part of the fore- 
going, had been regarded as the greateſt ſubjects in 
the kingdom, and had rendered very conſiderable 
ſervices to the crown. The duke himſelf had in his 
youth diſtinguiſhed himfelf by naval enterprizes : He 
had much contributed to the victory over the Scots 
at Flouden : He had ſuppreſſed a dangerous rebelli- 
on 1n the North: And he had always done his part 
with honcur in all the expeditions againſt France. 
Fortune ſeemed to conſpire with his own induſtry, in 
railing him to the higheſt elevation, By the favours 
neaped on him from the crown, he had acquired an 
immenſe eſcate: The King had ſucceſhvely been 
married to two of his nieces; and the King's ſon, 
the duke of Richmond, had married his daughter : 
Beſides his deſcent from the ancient family of the 
Moubrays, by which he was allied to the throne, he 
had eſpouſed a daughter of the duke of Bucking- 
ham, who was deſcended by a female from Edward 
the third: And as he was believed ſtill to adhere 


E Burnet, vol. i. p. 344. Herbert, p. 560, Speed, p. 780. 
Fox's Acts and Monuments, vol. ii. p. 58. | 


ſecretly 
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ſecretly to the ancient religion, he was regarded, a- CHAP, 
broad and at home, as the head of the catholic par- XXXIII. j 
ty. But all theſe circumſtances, in proportion as 1546. 
they exalted the duke, provoked the jealouſy of 
Henry ; and he foreſaw danger, during his fon's mi- | 
nority, both to the public tranquillity, and to the | 
new eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem, from the attempts of ſo = 
potent a ſubject. But nothing tended more to expoſe 
Norfolk to the King's vengeance, than the prejudices, | 
which Henry had entertained againſt the earl of Sur- 
rey, fon to that nobleman. 

SURREY was a young man of the moſt promiſing 
hopes, and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by every ac- 
compliſhment, which became a ſcholar, a courtier, 
and a ſoldier, He excelled in all the military exer- | 
ciſes, which were then in requeſt : He encouraged 
the fine arts by his patronage and example : He had 
made ſome ſucceſsful attempts in poetry; and being | 
ſmit with the romantic gallantry of that age, he | 
celebrated the praiſes of his miſtreſs by his pen and 14 
his lance, in every maſque and tournament. His iq 
ſpirit and ambition were equal to his talents and his 
quality ; and he did not always regulate his con- 
duct by that caution and reſerve, which his ſituation 
required, He had been left governor of Boulogne, 
when that town was taken by Henry ; but though 
his perſonal bravery was unqueſtioned, he had been 
unfortunate in ſome rencounters with the French. | 
The King, ſomewhat diſpleaſed with his conduct, | {| 
had ſent over Hertford to command in his place, 
and Surrey was ſo imprudent as to drop ſome me- ö | 
nacing expreſſions againſt the miniſters, on account In 
of this affront, which was put upon him. And as | 
he had refuſed to marry Hertford's daughter, and 
even waved every propoſal of marriage, which was 14 
made him; Henry imagined, that he had enter- | 
tained views of eſpouſing the lady Mary; and he 
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CHAP. was inſtantly determined to repreſs, by the moſt ſe- 

XXXIIL vere expedients, ſo dangerous an ambition. 
wes” a AcTUATED by all theſe motives, and perhaps too 
influenced by that old diſguſt, with which the ill 
conduct of Catherine Howard had inſpired him 
againſt all her family, he gave private orders to arreſt 
Norfolk and Surrey; and they were on the ſame day 
12th Dec. confined to the Tower, Surrey being a commoner, 
his trial was the more expeditious; and as to proofs, 
1547. neither parliaments nor juries ſeem ever to have gi- 
ven the leaſt attention to them in any cauſe of the 
Executioncrown, during this whole reign. He was accuſed, 
hs earlthat he had entertained in his family ſome Italians 
ot Suttey. ho were ſuſpefted to be ſpies; a ſervant of his 
had paid a viſit to cardinal Pole in Italy, whence 
he was /u/pefted of entertaining a correſpondence 
with that obnoxious prelate; he had quartered the 
arms of Edward the Confeſſor on his ſcutcheon, 
which made him be /u/pecd of aſpiring to the 
crown, tho' both he and his anceſtors had open- 
ly, during the courſe of many years, maintained 
that practice ; and the heralds had even juſtified 
it by their authority. Theſe were the crimes, for 
which a jury, notwithſtanding his eloquent and ſpi- 
rited defence, condemned this nobleman for high 
treaſon ; and their ſentence was ſoon after executed 

upon him. 

Attainder THE innocence of the duke of Norfolk was ſtill, 
of the if poſſible, more apparent than that of his ſon , 
_ as his ſervices to the crown had been much greater. 
' His dutcheſs, with whom he lived on bad terms, 
had been ſo baſe as to carry intelligence to his 
enemies of all ſhe knew againſt him : Elizabeth 
Holland, a miſtreſs of his, had been equally ſub- 
ſervient to the deſigns of the court: Yet with all 
theſe advantages his accuſers diſcovered no greater 
crime, than that he had once faid, that the King was 


ſickly, 
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ſickly, and could not hold out long, and the king- CHAP. 
dom was likely to fall into diſorders, thro' the di- XXXIII. 
verſity of religious opinions. He wrote a moſt pa- 
thetic letter to the King, pleading his paſt ſervices, ?*” 
and proteſting his innocence: Soon after he em- | 
braced a more proper expedient for appealing Hen- 
ry, by making a ſubmiſſion and confeſſion, ſuch as 
his enemies required: But nothing could mollify the 

unrelenting temper of the King. He aflembled the 14th Jan. | 
Parliament, as the ſureſt and moſt expeditious in- | 
ſtrument of his tyranny ; and the houſe of peers, | 
without examining the priſoner, without trial or 
evidence, paſſed a bill of attainder againſt him, and 
ſent it down to the commons. Cranmer, tho' en- 
gaged for many years in an oppoſite party to Nor- 
folk, and tho' he had received many and great in- 
juries from him, would have no hand in ſo unjuſt a 
proſecution, and he retired to his ſeat at Croydon“. 
The King was now approaching faſt towards his end; 
and fearing leſt Norfolk ſhould eſcape him, he ſent a 
meſlage to the commons, by which he deſired them 
to haſten the bill, on pretence, that Norfolk enjoyed 
the dignity of earl marſhal, and it was neceſſary to 
appoint another, who might officiate at the enſuin 
ceremony of inſtalling his ſon prince of Wales. The 
obſequious commons obeyed his directions, though 
founded on fo frivolous a pretence; and the King, 
having affixed the royal aſſent to the bill by com- 
miſſioners, iſſued orders for the execution of Nor- 
folk on the morning of the twenty-ninth of January. 
But news being carried to the Tower, that the King 
himſelf had expired that night, the lieutenant de- 
ferred the execution of the warrant, and it was not 
thought adviſable by the council, to begin a new 
reign by the death of the greateſt nobleman in the 
kingdom, who had been condemned by a ſentence 
{o unjuſt and tyrannical. 
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CHAP. Tur King's health had been long in a very de- 
XXXIII clining condition; but for ſeveral days all thoſe near 
— him plainly ſaw his end approaching. He was be- 
"547" come ſo froward, that no one durſt inform him of 
his condition; and as ſome perſons, during this 
reign, had undergone the puniſhment of traitors for 
foretelling the King's death', every one was afraid, 
leſt, in the tranſports of his fury, he might, on this 
pretence, inflict death on the author of ſuch friend- 
ly intelligence. At laſt, Sir Anthony Denny ven- 
tured to diſcloſe to him the fatal ſecret, and exhort- 

ed him to prepare for the fate which was awaitin 
him. He expreſſed his reſignation ; and defired that 
Cranmer might be ſent for: But before that prelate 
arrived, he was ſpeechleſs, tho' he ſtill ſeemed to 
retain his ſenſes. Cranmer deſired him to give ſome 
| ſign of his dying in the faith of Chriſt : He ſqueezed 
i Death of his hand, and immediately expired, after a reign of 
the King. thirty-ſeven years and nine months; and in the fifty- 

ſixth year of his age. \ 

Tur King had made his will near a month before 
his deceaſe; where he confirmed the deſtination of Par- 
lament, in leaving the crown farſt to prince Edward, 
then to the lady Mary, next to the lady Elizabeth: 
The two princeſſes he obliged, under the penalty of 
forfeiting their title to the crown, not to marry with- 
out the conſent of the council, which he appointed 
for the government of his minor ſon. Aſter his 
own children, he ſettled the ſucceſſion on Frances 
Brandon, marchioneſs of Dorſet, eldeſt daughter to 
his ſiſter, the French Queen; then on Eleonor, coun- 
teſs of Cumberland, the ſecond daughter. In paſſing 
over the poſterity of the Queen of Scots, his eldeſt 
ſiſter, he made uſe of the power obtained from Par- 
liament ; but as he ſubjoined, that after the failure of 
the French Queen's poſterity, the crown ſhould de- 


! Lanquet's Epitome of chronicles ia the year 1541. 
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ſcend to the next lawful heir, it afterwards became C H A b. 
a queſtion, whether theſe words could be applied to XXXIII. 
the Scottiſh line. It was thought, that theſe princes 7 


were not the next heirs aſter the houſe of Suffolk, 
but before that houſe, and that Henry, by expreſ- 
ſing himſelf in this manner, meant entirely to ex- 
clude them. The late injuries which he had re- 
ceived from the Scots, had irritated him extremely 
againſt that nation; and he maintained to the laſt 
that character of violence and caprice, by which his 
life had been ſo much diſtinguiſhed, Another cir- 
cumſtance of his will may ſug ggeſt the ſame reflec- 
tion with regard to the ſtrange contrarieties of his 
temper and conduct: He left money for maſſes to 
be ſaid for delivering his ſoul from purgatory; and 
tho he deſtroyed all thoſe inſtitutions, eſtabliſhed 
by his anceſtors and others, for the benefit of their 
ſouls, and had even left the doctrine of purgatory 
doubtful in all the articles of faith which he pub- 
liſhed during his latter years, he was yet determined, 
when matters came to the laſt, to take care, at 
leaſt, of his own future repoſe, and to adhere to the 
ſafer ſide of the queſtion &. 


Ir is difficult to give a juſt ſummary of this His cha- 
prince's qualities: He was fo different from himſelf ater: 


in different parts of his reign, that, as is well re- 
marked by lord Herbert, his hiſtory i is his beſt cha- 
racter and deſcription. The abſolute, uncontrouled 
authority which he maintained at home, and the re- 
gard which he acquired among foreign nations, are 
circumſtances which entitle him to the appellation of 
a great prince ; while his tyranny, and cruelty, ſeem 
to exclude him from the character of a good one. 
He poſſeſſed, indeed, great vigour of mind, which 
qualified him for exerciſing dominion over men ; 


k See his will in Fuller, Heylin, and Rymer, p. 110. There 
is no reaſonable ground to ſuſpect its authenticity, 


courage, 
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CHAP. courage, intrepidit”, vigilance, inflexibility : And 
AXXIL tho? theſe qualities lay not always under the gui- 
1547. dance of a regular and ſolid judgment, they were 
accompanied with good parts, and an extenſive ca- 
pacity; and every one dreaded a conteſt with a man 
who was known never to yield, or to forgive, and 
who, in every controverſy, was determined, either 
to ruin himſelf or his antagoniſt. A catalogue of 
his vices would comprehend many of the worſt 
qualities incident to human nature: Violence, cru- 
elty, profuſion, rapacity, injuſtice, obſtinacy, arro- 
gance, bigotry, preſumption, caprice : But neither 
was he ſubject to all theſe vices in the moſt extreme 
degree, nor was he, at intervals, altogether devoid 
of virtues: He was ſincere, open, gallant, liberal, 
and capable at leaſt of a temporary friendſhip and 
attachment. In this reſpe&t he was unfortunate, 
that the incidents of his times ſerved to diſplay his 
faults in their full light: The treatment which he 
met with ſrom the court of Rome, provoked him to 
violence; the danger of a revolt from his ſuperſtitious 
ſubjects, ſeemed to require the moſt extreme ſeveri- 
ty. But it muſt, at the ſame time, be acknowledg- 
ed, that his ſituation tended to throw an additional 
luſtre on what was great and magnanimous in his 
character : 'The emulation between the emperor and 
the French King, rendered his alliance, notwith- 
ſtanding his impolitic conduct, of great importance 
in Europe: The extenſive powers of his prerogative, 
and the ſubmiſſive, not to ſay ſlaviſh, diſpoſition of 
his Parliament, made it the more eaſy for him to aſ- 
ſume and maintain that entire dominion by which 
his reign is fo much diſtinguiſhed in the Engliſh 
hiſtory. 
IT may ſeem a little extraordinary, that notwith- 
ſtanding his cruelty, his extortion, his violence, his 
arbitrary adminiſtration, this prince not only acquired 


the regard of his ſubjects; but never was the object 
of 
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of their hatred: He ſeems even in ſome degree to GH a p 


have poſſeſſed, to the laſt, their love and affection 1. XXXIII. 
His exterior qualities were advantageous, and fit to 


captivate the multitude : His magnificence and per- 
ſonal bravery rendered him illuſtrious in vulgar eyes: 
And it may be ſaid, with truth, that the Engliſh in 
that age, were ſo thoroughly ſubdued, that, like 

eaſtern ſlaves, they were inclined to admire even thoſe 
acts of violence and tyranny, which were exerciſed 
over themſelves, and at their own expence. 

Wir regard to foreign ſtates, Henry appears long 
to have ſupported an intercourſe of friendſhip with 
Francis, more ſincere and diſintereſted, than uſually 
takes place between neighbouring princes. Their 
common jealouſy of the emperor Charles, and ſome 
reſemblance in their characters, (tho' the compariſon 
is extremely to the advantage of the French mo- 
narch) ſerved as the cement of their mutual amity. 
Francis is ſaid to have been affected with the King's 
death, and to have expreſſed much regret for the loſs. 
His own health began to decline: He foretold that 
he ſhould not long ſurvive his friend ®: And he died 
in about two months after him, 

THERE were ten Parliaments ſummoned by Hen- 
ry the eighth, and twenty-three ſeſſions held. The 


whole time in which theſe Parliaments fat during 


this long reign, exceeded not three years and a halt. 
It amounted not to a year during the firſt twenty 
years. The innovations in religion obliged him after- 
wards to call theſe aſſemblies more frequently : But 
though theſe were the moſt important tranſactions 
that ever fell under the cognizance of Parliament, 
their devoted attachment to Henry's will, joined to 
their earneſt deſire of returning ſoon to their country 
ſeats, produced a very quick diſpatch of the bills, and 
made the ſeſſions of ſhort duration. All the King's 


1 Strype, vol. i. p. 389. = Le Thou. 
Vol. IV. 8 caprices 
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caprices were, indeed, blindly complied with, and 
XXXIII. no regard was payed to the ſafety or liberty of the 
L—=—{abject. Beſides the violent proſecution of whatever 


he was pleaſed to call hereſy, the laws of treaſon 
were multiplied beyond all former precedent. Even 
words to the diſparagement of the King, Queen, 
or royal iſſue, were ſubjected to that penalty; and 
ſo little care was taken in framing theſe rigorous 
ſtatutes, that they contain obvious contradictions ; 
inſomuch, that, had they been ſtrictly executed, 
every man, without exception, muſt have fallen un- 
der the penalty of treaſon, By one ſtatutes, for in- 
ſtance, it was declared treaſon to aſſert the validity 
of the King's marriage, either with Catherine of 
Arragon, or Anne Boleyn: By another», it was 
treaſon to ſay any thing to the diſparagement or 
flander of the princeſſes, Mary and Elizabeth ; and 
to call them ſpurious would, no doubt, be conſtrued 
to their ſlander. Nor would even a profound ſi- 
lence with regard to theſe delicate points, be able to 
fave a perſon from ſuch penalties. For by the for- 
mer ſtatute, whoever refuſed to anſwer upon oath 
to any point contained in that act, was ſubjected to 


the pains of treaſon. The King, therefore, needed 


only to propoſe ta any one a queſtion with regard to 
the legality of either of his firſt marriages : If the 
perſon was ſilent, he was a traytor by law: If he 
anſwered either in the negative or in the affirmative, 
he was no leſs a traytor. So monftrous were the in- 
conſiſtencies, which aroſe from the furious paſſions 
of the King, and the ſlaviſh obedience of his Parlia- 
ments. It is hard to ſay, whether theſe contradic- 
tions were owing to Henry's precipitancy, or to a 
formed deſign of tyranny. 

IT may not be improper to recapitulate whatever is 
memorable 1n the ſtatutes of this reign, whether with 
regard to police or commerce: Nothing can better 


* 28 Hen. VIII. c. 7. b 34, 35 Hen. VIII. c. 1. 
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tice. While the catholic ſuperſtition ſubſiſted, there 
was no poſſibility of puniſhing any crimes in the 
clergy: The church would not allow the magiſtrate 
to try the offences of her members, and ſhe 
could not herſelf inflict any civil penalties upon 


them, But Henry reſtrained theſe pernicious ex- 


emptions : The privilege of clergy was aboliſhed 
for the crimes of petty treaſon, murder, and felo- 
ny, : to all under the degree of a ſubdeacon®, But 


the former ſuperſtition not only protected crimes in 


the clergy: It exempted alſo the laity from puniſh- 
ment, by affording them ſhelter in the churches 
and ſanctuaries. The Parliament reſtrained theſe 
abuſes. It was firſt declared, that no ſanctuaries were 
allowed in caſes of high treaſon*; next, in thoſe of 
murder, felony, rapes, burglary, and petty trea- 
ſon“: And it limited them in other particulars “. 


The only expedient employed to ſupport the mili- 


tary ſpirit during this age, was the reviving and ex- 
tending ſome old laws, enacted for the encourage- 
ment of archery, on which the defence of the king- 
dom was ſuppoſed very much to depend. Every 


ſhow the genius of the age than ſuch a review of CHAP. 
the laws. The abolition of the ancient religion XXXIII. 


contributed much to the regular execution of juſ- * PT 


man was ordered to have a bow* ; Buts were ordered 


to be erected in every pariſh*: And every bowyer 
was ordered, for each bow of yew which he made, 
to make two of elm or wich, for the ſervice of the 
common people. The uſe of croſs-bows and hand- 
guns was alſo prohibited k. What rendered the Eng- 


liſh bowmen more formidable was, that they carried 


halberts with them, by which they were enabled, 
upon occaſion, to engage in cloſe fight with the 


< 23 Hen, VIII. c. 1. 4 26 Hen. VIII. c. 13. 

e 32 Hen. VIII. c. 12. f 22 Hen. VIII. c. 14. 
s 3 Hen. VIII. c. z. d I bid. I Ibid. - 

* 3 Hen. VIII. c. 13. 
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CHAP. enemy!. Frequent muſters or arrays were allo 
XXXII. made of the people, even during time of peace; 


1547. 


and all men of ſubſtance were obliged to have a 
compleat ſuit of armour or harneſs, as it was call: 
ed”, The martial ſpirit of the Engliſh, during that 
age, rendered this precaution, it was thought, ſuffi- 
cient for the defence of the nation; and as the 
King had then an abſolute power of commanding the 
ſervice of all his ſubjects, he could preſently, 1 in caſe 
of danger, appoint new officers, and levy regiments, 
and collect an army as numerous as he pleaſed. 
When no faction or diviſion prevailed among the 
people, there was no foreign power that ever dared 
to think of invading England. There is a faying 
of Francis the firſt, which ſhews- the eſtimation in 
which the nation was held in Europe. That mag- 
nanimous prince boaſted, that, notwithſtanding the 
combination of Charles and Henry againſt him, in 
the year 1524, he ſhould be able to defend him- 
ſelf. Spain, ſays he, has no money; the Low Coun- 
tries have no ſoldiers : And as to England, my fron- 
tier is ſtrong on that ſide . The city of London 
alone could muſter fifteen thouſand men . Diſci- 
pline, however, was an advantage wanting to theſe 
troops; tho' the garriſon of Calais was a nurſery of 
officers ; and Tournay firſt?, Boulogne afterwards, 
ſerved to encreaſe the number. Every one, who 
ſerved abroad, was allowed to alienate his lands 
without paying any fees a. A general permiſſion was 
granted to diſpoſe of land by will *, The Parlia- 
ment were ſo little jealous of their privileges, (which 
indeed were, at that time, ſcarce worth preſerving) 
that there is an inſtance of one Strode, who, be- 
cauſe he introduced into the lower houſe ſome bill re- 


| Fon ® Hall, fol. 234. Stowe, p. 515. Holling- 
ſhed, p. 947. a p. Daniel. Jall, fol. 235. 
Holingihed p. 547. Stowe, p. 557. p Hall, fol. 68. 
4 14 and 15 Hen. VIII. 6. 15. 34 and 35 Hen. VIII. 
9 3. 
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garding tin, was very ſeverely treated by the Stan- CH AP. 
nery courts of Cornwal : Heavy fines were impoſed XXXIII. 


on him ; and upon his refuſal ro pay, he was thrown 
into a dungeon, loaded with irons, and uſed in ſuch 
a manner as brought his life in danger: Yet all 
the notice which the Parliament took of this enor- 
mity, even in ſuch an inferior court, was to enact, 
that no man could be queſtioned afterwards for his 
conduct in Parliament. This prohibition, how- 
ever, muſt only be extended to the inferior courts : 
For as to the King and privy council, and ſtar- 
chamber, they were ſcarce bound by any law. 
There is a bill of tonnage and poundage, which 
ſhews what uncertain ideas the Parliament had form- 
ed both of their own privileges and of the rights of 
the ſovereign*, This duty had been voted to every 
King ſince Henry the fourth, during the term of his 
own life: Yet Henry the eighth had already been 
allowed to levy it ſix years without any law; and 
though there had been four Parliaments aſſembled, 
no attention had been given either to grant it to 
him regularly, or reſtrain him from levying it. At 
laſt, the Parliament reſolved to give him that ſupply; 
bur even in this conceſſion, they ſhow themſelves 
plainly at a loſs to determine whether they grant it, 
or whether he has a right of himſelf to levy it. 
They ſay, that the impoſition was made to endure 
during the natural life of the late King, and no lon- 
ger: They yet blame the merchants who had not 
paid to the preſent King that duty : They obſerve, 
that the law for tonnage and poundage was expired 
yet make no ſcruple to call that impoſition the King's 
due: They affirm, that he had ſuſtained great and 
manifold loſſes by thoſe who had defrauded him of 
this duty : And to provide a remedy, they vote him 
that ſupply during his life, and no longer. It is re- 


„4 Hen. VIII. c. 3. 6 Hen. VIII. c. 14. 
| markable, 
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CHAP. markable, that notwithſtanding this laſt clauſe, all 


XXXIII. his ſucceſſors, for more than a century, continued 
in the like irregular practice: If a practice may de- 


"0 


ſerve that epithet, which all the world acquieſced in, 


and which gave no offence. But when Charles the 


firſt attempted to continue in the ſame courſe, 
which had now received the ſanction of many gene- 
rations, ſo much wete the opinions of men altered, 


that a furious tempeſt was excited by it, and hiſto- 


rians, partial or ignorant, ſtill repreſent that meaſure 


as a moſt violent and unprecedented enormity in that 


unhappy prince, 


Tur King was allowed to make laws for Wales, 


without conſent of Parliament“. With regard to 


England, the reſtraint was little more than a forrna- 


lity. 
Tur foreign commerce of England, during this 
age, was moſtly confined to the Netherlands. The 


inhabitants of the Low Countries bought the Eng- 


liſh commodities, and diſtributed them into the other 


parts of Europe. Hence the mutual dependence of 


theſe countries on each other; and the great loſs 


| ſuſtained by both, in caſe of a rupture. During all 


the variations of politics, the ſovereigns uſually a- 
voided the coming to this extremity; and though 


the King bore a much greater friendſhip to Francis, 
the propenſity of the nation always lay towards the 


emperor. | 

In 1528, hoſtilities commenced between Eng- 
land and the Low Countries; but were ſoon ſtopt 
by mutual agreement. While the Flemings were 
not allowed to purchaſe cloth in England, the 
Engliſh merchants could not buy it of the clothiers, 
and the clothiers were obliged to diſmiſs their 


workmen, who began to be tumultuous for want of 


bread. The cardinal, to appeaſe them, ſent for 
the merchants, and ordered them to buy cloth as 


34 Hen, VIII. | 
3 uſual: 
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uſual ; They told him, that they could not diſpoſe of HAP. 
it as uſual ; and notwithſtanding all his menaces, he XXXIII. 
could get no other anſwer from theme. An agree 


ment was at laſt made to continue the commerce 
between the ſtates, even during war. 

Tur foreign artificers, in general, much ſurpa(- 
ſed the Engliſh in dexterity, induſtry, and frugali- 
ty; and hence the violent animoſity, which the 
latter, on many occaſions, expreſſed againſt any of 
the former who were ſettled in England. They 
had the aſſurance to complain, that all their cuſ- 
tomers went to foreign tradeſmen; and in the 
year 1517, being moved by the ſeditious ſermons 
of one doctor Bele, and the intrigues of Lincoln, 
a broker, they raiſed an inſurrection. The appren- 
tices, and others of the poorer ſort, in London, 
began by breaking up the priſons, where ſome per- 
ſons were confined for inſulting foreigners. They 
next proceeded to the houſe of Meutas, a French- 
man, much hated by them; where they commit- 
ted great diſorders; killed ſome of his ſervants, 
and plundered his goods. The mayor could not 
appeaſe them ; nor Sir. Thomas More, late under- 
ſheriff, though extremely reſpected in the city. 
They alſo threatened cardinal Wolſey with ſome in- 
ſults; and he thought it neceſlary to fortify his 
houſe, and put himſelf on his guard. Tired at laſt 
with theſe diforders, they diſperſed themſelves ; and 
the earls of Shrewſbury and Surrey ſeized ſome of 
them. A proclamation was iſſued, , that women 
fhould not meet together to babble and talk, and 
that all men ſhould keep their wives in their houſes. 
Next day the duke of Norfolk came into the city, 
at the head of thirteen hundred armed men, and 
made enquiry into the tumult. Bele and Lincoln, 
and ſeveral others, were ſent to the Tower, and con- 


„ Hall, fol. 174. 
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CHAP. demned for treaſon. Lincoln and thirteen mors 
XXXIII. vere executed. The other criminals, to the num- 


1547. 


x Stowe, 505. Hollingſhed, 840. 7 Le Grand, vol. 
iii. p. 232. 2 21 Hen. VIII. Ibid. b 22 Hen. 
VIII. c. 8. e 3 Hen. VIII. c. 15. 4 3 Hen. VIII. 
c. 8. 


ber of four hundred, were brought before the King, 
with ropes about their necks, fell on their knees, 
and cried for mercy. Henry knew at that time how 
to pardon ; he diſmiſſed them all without further 
puniſhment *. 

So great was the number of foreign artizans in 
the city, that at leaſt fifteen thouſand Flemings alone 
were at one time obliged to leave it, by an order 
from the coun-ii, when Henry became jealous of 
their favour for Queen Catherine?. Henry himſelf 
confeſſes, in an edict of the ſtar- chamber, printed 
among the ſtatutes, that the foreigners ſtarved the 
natives; and obliged them from idleneſs to have 
recourſe to theft, murder, and other enormities =, 
He alſo aſſerts, that the vaſt multitudes of the fo- 
reigners raiſed the price of grain and'bread*. And 
to prevent the increaſe of the evil, all foreign arti- 
ficers were prohibited to have above two foreigners 
in their houſe, either journeymen or apprentices, A 
like jealouſy aroſe againſt the foreign merchants ; 
and to comply with it, a law was enacted obliging 
all denizens to pay the duties impoſed upon aliens. 
The Parliament had done better to have encouraged 
foreign merchants and artizans to come over to 
England ; which might have excited the emulation 


of the natives, and have improved their ſkill. The 


priſoners in the kingdom, for debts and crimes, are 
aſſerted in an, act of parliament, to be ſixty thou- 
{and perſons and above ©. 7 | 

THERE is a remarkable clauſe in a ſtatute paſſed 
near the beginning of this reign *, by which we might 
be induced to believe, that England was extremely 


decayed 
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from the flouriſhing condition which it had attained CHAP. 
in former times. It had been enacted in the reign XXIII. 
of Edward the ſecond, that no magiſtrate in town 
or borough, who by his office ought to keep aſſize, 
ſhould, during the continuance of his magiſtracy, 
ſell either in wholeſale or retail, any wine or victuals. 
This law ſeemed very equitable, ; in order to prevent 
fraud or private views in fixing the aſſiae: Yet the 
law is repealed in this reign. The reaſon aſſigned 
is, that © ſince the making of that ſtatute and or- 
dinance, many and the moſt part of all the cities, 
* boroughs, and towns corporate, within the realm 
« of England, are fallen in ruin and decay, and are 
* not inhabited by merchants, and men of ſuch 
« ſubſtance as at the time of making that ſtatute : 
4“ For at this day, the dwellers and inhabitants of 
the ſame cities and boroughs are commonly ba- 
“ kers, vintners, fiſhmongers, and other victuallers, 
ce and there remain few others to bear the offices.“ 
Men have ſuch a propenſity to exalt paſt times above 
the preſent, that it ſeems dangerous to credit this 
reaſoning of the Parliament, without further evi- 
dence to ſupport it. So different are the views in 
which the ſame object appears, that ſome may bo 
inclined to draw an oppoſite inference from this fact. 
A more regular police was eſtabliſhed in the reign 
of Henry the eighth than in any former period, and | 
a ſtricter adminiſtration of juſtice; an advantage i 
which induced the men of landed property to leave 
the provincial towns, and to retire into the country, 
Cardinal Wolſey, in a ſpeech to the Parliament, re- 
preſented it as a proof of the increaſe of riches, 
that the cuſtoms had increaſed beyond what they 
were formerly *. 

Bur if there was really a decay of commerce and 
induſtry, and populouſnels in Engng, the ſtatutes of 
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CHAP. this reign, except by aboliſhing monaſteries, and 


— mind 


retrenching holidays, a circumſtance of conſiderable 
moment, were not in other reſpects well calculated 
to revive them. The fixing the wages of artificers 
was attempted f ; Luxury in apparel was prohibited, 
by repeated ſtatutes :; and probably without ſucceſs. 
The chancellor and other miniſters were impowered 
to fix the price of poultry, cheeſe, and butter ®, A 
| ſtatute was even paſſed to fix the price of beef, pork, 
mutton, and veal i, Beef and pork were ordered to 
be ſold at a halfpenny a pound: Mutton and veal 
at a halfpenny half a farthing. The preamble of 
the ſtatute ſays, that theſe four ſpecies of butcher's 
meat were the food of the poorer fort. This act 
was afterwards repealed *. | | 

Tue practice of depopulating the country, by a- 
bandoning tillage, and throwing the lands into paſ- 
turage, ſtill continued; as appears by the new laws 
which were enacted againſt that practice. The King 
was entitled to half the rents of the land, where any 
farm-houſes were allowed to go to decay a. The 
unſkilful huſbandry was probably the cauſe why the 
proprietors found no profit in tillage. The num- 
ber of ſheep allowed to be kept in one flock, 
was reſtrained to two thouſand a. Sometimes, ſays 
the ſtatute, one proprietor or farmer would keep a 
flock of twenty-four thouſand. It is remarkable, 
that the Parliament aſcribes the increaſing price of 
ſheep and mutton, to this increaſe of ſheep : Be- 
cauſe, ſay they, the commodity being got into few 
hands, the price of it is raiſed at pleaſure . It is pro- 
bable, that the effect proceeded from the daily increaſe 


f 6 Hen. VIII. c. 3. s 1 Hen. VIII. c. 14. 6 Hen. 
VHI ct. :-5 Hen. VIIL e. . h 25 Hen. VIII. c. 2. 

i 24 Hen. VIII. c. 3. = 33 Hen. VIII. c. 11. 

1 Strype, vol. i. p. 392. m 6 Hen. VIII. c. 5. 
7 os TH. e. 1. n 25 Hen. VIII. c. 13. 
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of money: For it is impoſlible, that ſuch a commo- C HAP. 
dity could be monopolized. Intereſt was fixed du- XXXIII. 
ring this reign at ten per cent ?. We ig 

SOME laws were made with regard to beggars and 
vagabonds 1; one of the circumſtances in govern- 
ment, which humanity would moſt powerfully re- 
commend to a benevolent legiſlator ; which ſeems, 
at firſt ſight, the moſt eaſily adjuſted ; and which is 
yet the moſt difficult to ſettle in ſuch a manner, as 
to attain the end without deſtroying induſtry. The 
convents formerly were a ſupport to the poor; but 
at the ſame time tended to encourage idleneſs and 
beggary. 

Henzy, as he poſſeſſed himſelf ſome talents for 
letters, was. an encourager of them in others, He 
founded Trinity college in Cambridge, and gave it 
very ample endowments. Wolſey founded Chriſt 
Church in Oxford, and intended to call it Cardinal 
college : But upon his fall, which happened before 
he had entirely finiſhed his ſcheme, the King 
ſeized all the revenues; and this violence, above 
all the other misfortunes of that great miniſter, is 
ſaid to have given him the greateſt anxiety and con- 
cern i. But Henry afterwards reſtored the revenues 
of the college, and only changed the name. The 
cardinal founded in Oxford the firſt chair for 
teaching Greek; and this novelty rent that univer- 
ſity into the moſt violent factions, which frequently 
came to blows. The ſtudents divided themſelves 
into parties, which bore the names of Greeks and 
Trojans, and ſometimes fought with as great ani- 
moſity as was formerly exerciſed by thoſe hoſtile na- 
tions. A new and more correct method of pronoun- 
cing Greek, being introduced into the univerſities, 
it divided allo the Grecians themſelves into par- 
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CHAP. ties; and it was remarked, that the catholics fa- 
XXXIII. voured the former pronunciation, the proteſtants 
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gave countenance to the new. Gardiner employed 
the authority of the King and council to ſuppreſs 
innovations in this particular, and to preſerve the 
old ſound to the Greek alphabet. The riſe of the 
Greek language in Oxford, excited the emulation of 
Cambridge. Wolſey intended to have enriched 
the library of his college at Oxford, with copies 
of all the manuſcripts that were in the Vatican *. 
The countenance given to letters by this King and 
his miniſters, contributed to render learning faſhio- 

nable in England; and Eraſmus ſpeaks with great 
ſatisfaction of the general regard paid by the nobility 
and gentry of that kingdom to men of knowledge ”. 
It is needleſs to be particular in mentioning the wri- 
ters of this reign, or of the preceding. There is no 
man in that age, who had the leaſt pretenſion to be 
ranked among our claſhes. Sir Thomas More, 
though he wrote in Latin, ſeems to come the neareſt 
to that character. 


t Wood's Hiſt. & Antiq. Oxon. lib. i. p. 245. u I bid. 
249. w ki ad Baniſium. Alſo epill. p- 368. 
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State of the regency. — Innovations in the regency. 
——gomerſet protector. Reformation compleat- 
ed. Gardiner's oppoſition Foreign affairs. 

Progreſs of the reformation in Scotland. 

Aſſaſſination of cardinal Beaton. —— Condu#t of the 

war with Scotland, Battle of Pinkey. 

A Parhament. Farther progreſs of the refor- 

mation. Affairs of Scotland. Young Queen 

of Scots ſent into France. Cabals of lord Sey- 
mour.— Dudley earl of Warwick. —— 4 Parlia-— 
ment.——Attainder of lord Seymour —— His execu- 
tion ——Ecclefiaſtical affairs. 


T late King, by the regulations, which © 11 a p. | 

he impoſed on the government of his in- XXIV 

fant ſon, as well as by the limitations o. 

the ſucceſſion, had projected to reign even after his g. 3*%: 

deceaſe ; and he imagined, that his miniſters, who the re- 

had always been ſo obſequious to him during his gency. 

life-time, would never afterwards depart from the 

plan, which he had traced out to them. He fixed 

the majority of the Prince at the completion of his {\ 

eighteenth year; and as Edward was at preſent [ 

only a few months paſt nine, he appointed ſix- | 
tcen 1 
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CHAP. teen executors; to whom, during the minority, he 
XXXIV. entruſted the government of the King and king- 
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Innova- 
tions in 
the re- 
gency. 


dom. Their names were, Cranmer, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; lord Wriotheſely, chancellor ; lord 
St. John, great maſter ; lord Ruſſel, privy ſeal; the 
earl of Hertford, chamberlain; viſcount Liſle, ad- 
miral ; Tonſtal, biſhop of Durham; Sir Anthony 
Brown, maſter of horſe; Sir William Paget, ſe- 


cretary of ſtate; Sir Edwarth North, chancellor 


of the court of augmentations ; Sir Edward Mon- 
tague, chief juſtice of the common pleas ; judge 
Bromley, Sir Anthony Denny, and Sir William 
Herbert, chief gentlemen of the privy chamber; 
Sir Edward Wotton, treaſurer of Calais; Dr. Wot- 
ton, dean of Canterbury. To theſe ſixteen exe- 
cutors, with whom was entruſted the whole re- 
gal authority, were added twelve counſellors, who 
poſſeſſed no immediate power, and could only 
aſſiſt with their advice, when any affair was laid 
before them. The council was compoſed of the 
earls of Arundel and Eſſex; Sir Thomas Cheyney, 
treaſurer of the houſehold ; Sir John Gage, comp- 
troller ; Sir Anthony Wingfield, vice-chamberlain ; 
Sir William Petre, ſecretary of ſtate; Sir Richard 


Rich, Sir John Baker, Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Tho- 
mas Seymour, Sir Richard Southwel, and Sir Ed- 


mund Peckham =. The uſual caprice of Henry 
appears ſomewhat in this nomination ; while he 
he appointed ſeveral perſons of inferior ſtation a- 
mong his executors, and gave only the place of 
counſellor to a perſon of ſuch high rank as the 
ear] of Arundel, and to Sir Thomas Seymour, the 
King's uncle. 

Bur the firſt act of the executors and counſellors 
was to depart from the deſtination of the late King 
in a material article. No ſooner were they met, 


« Strype's Memor. vol. ii. p. 457. 
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than it was ſuggeſted, that the government would C H A P. 
loſe its dignity, for want of ſome head, who might XXXIV. 
repreſent the royal majeſty, who might receive ad- "VT 
dreſſes from foreign ambaſſadors, to whom diſ- 4 
patches from Engliſh miniſters abroad might be car- 
ried, and whoſe name might be employed in all or- 
ders and proclamations; And as the King's will 
ſeemed to labour under a defect in this particular, it 
was concluded neceſlary to ſupply it, by chooling a 
protector; who, though he ſhould poſſeſs all the ex- 
terior ſymbols of royal dignity, ſnould yet be bound, 
in every exerciſe of power, to follow the opinion of 
the executors?, This propoſal was very diſagree- 
able to chancellor Wriotheſely. That magiſtrate, a 
man of an active ſpirit and high ambition, found 
himſelf, by his office, entitled to the firſt rank in the 
regency after the primate; and as he knew, that 
that prelate had no talent nor inclination for ſtate af- 
fairs, he hoped, that the direction of public buſineſs 
would of courſe devolve in a great meaſure upon 
himſelf, He oppoſed, therefore, this propofal of 
chooſing a protector; and repreſented that innovation 
as an infringement of the King's will, which, being 
corroborated by act of Parliament, ought in every 
thing to be a law to them, and could not be altered 
but by the ſame authority, which had eſtabliſhed ir. 

The executors and counſellors were moſtly courtiers, 
who had been raiſed by Henry's favour, not men 
of high birth or great dependances; and as they 
had been ſufficiently accuſtomed to ſubmiſſion du- 
ring the reign of the late monarch, and had no 
pretenſions to govern the nation by their own au- 
thority, they acquieſced the more willingly in a pro- 
poſal, which ſeemed calculated for preſerving public 
peace and tranquillity. - It being therefore agreed to 
name a protector, the choice fell of courſe on the earl 
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CHAP. of Hertford, who, as he was the King's maternal 
XXXIV. uncle, was ſtrongly intereſted in his ſafety ; and hav- 
1% Ing no claims to inherit the crown, could never have 
Somerſet any ſeparate intereſt, which might engage him to en- 
protector. danger Edward's perſon or his authority . The pub- 
lic were informed by proclamation of this change in 
the adminiſtration ; and diſpatches were ſent to all 
foreign courts to give them intimation of it. All 
thoſe poſſeſſed of any office reſigned their former 
commiſſions, and took out new ones in the name of 
the young King. The biſhops themſelves were 
conſtrained to make a like ſubmiſſion. Care was 
taken to inſert in their new commiſſions, that they 
held their office during pleaſure “: And it is there ex- 
preſsly affirmed, that all manner of authority and ju- 
riſdiction, as well eccleſiaſtical as civil, is originally 
derived from the crown. 
Tur executors ſhowed, in their next meaſure, 
a more ſubmiſſive deference to Henry's will; be- 
cauſe many of them found their own account in 
it. The late King had intended, before his death, 
to make a new creation of nobility, in order to 
ſupply the place of thoſe who had fallen by former 
attainders, or the failure of iſſue; and that he 
might enable the perſons to ſupport their new dig- 
nity, he had reſolved either to beſtow eſtates on 
them, or advance them to higher offices. He had 
even gone ſo far as to inform them of this reſoluti- 


1 on; and in his will, he charged his executors to 
1 make good all his promiſesf, That they might 
\. | aſcertain his intentions in the moſt authentic man- 
1 ner, Sir William Paget, Sir Anthony Denny, and Sir 
| William Herbert, with whom Henry had always con- 
| verſed in a familiar manner, were called before the 
| e Heylin, Hiſt. Ref. Edw. VI. 4 Collier, vol. ii. p. 218. 
ö Burnet, vol. it. p. 6. Strype's Mem, of Cranm. p. 141. 

e Strype's Mem. of Cranm, p. 141, f Fuller, Heylin, 


and Rymer. 


board 
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board of regency ; and having given evidence of C H AP. 
what they knew concerning the King's promiſes, XXXIV. 


their teſtimony was relied on, and the executors 
proceeded to the fulfilling theſe engagements. 


Hertford was created duke of Somerſet, marſchal 5th Fe- 
and lord treaſurer; Wriotheſely, earl of Southamp- bruary. 


ton; the earl of Eſſex, marqueſs of Northampton; 
viſcount Liſle, carl of Warwick; Sir Thomas Scy- 
mour, lord Seymour of Sudley, and admiral: Sir 
Richard Rich, Sir William Willoughby, Sir Edward 
Sheffield, accepted the title of baron . Several, to 
whom the ſame dignity was offered, refuſed it; 
becauſe the other part of the King's promiſe, the 
beſtowing eſtates on theſe new noblemen, was de- 
ferred till a more convenient opportunity. Some 
of them, however, particularly Somerſet the pro- 
tector, were, in the mean time, endowed with ſpi- 
ritual preferments, deaneries and prebends. For 
among many other invaſions of eccleſiaſtical pri- 
vileges and properties, this irregular practice, of be- 
ſtowing ſpiritual benefices on laymen, began now to 
prevail, 

Tur earl of Southampton had always been en- 
gaged in an oppoſite party to Somerſet ; and it was 
not likely that factions, which had ſecretly prevailed, 
even during the arbitrary reign of Henry, ſhould be 
ſuppreſſed in the weak adminiſtration, which uſually 
attends a minority. The former nobleman, that he 
might have the greater leiſure ſor attending to ſtate- 
affairs, had, of himſelf and from his own authority, 
put the great ſeal in commiſſion, and had empow- 
ered four lawyers, Southwel, Tregonel, Oliver, and 
Bellaſis, to execute in his abſence the office of chan- 
cellor. This meaſure ſeems very exceptionable; and 
the more ſo, as two of the commiſſioners being ca- 
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CHAP. noniſts, the lawyers ſuſpected, that, by this nomi- 


XXXIV. 
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nation, the chancellor had intended to diſcredit the 
common law. Complaints were made to the coun- 
cil; who, influenced by the protector, gladly laid 
hold of this opportunity to depreſs Southampton. 
They conſulted the judges with regard to ſo unuſual 
a caſe, and received for anſwer, that the commiſſion 
was illegal, and that the chancellor, by his preſump- 
tion in granting it, had juſtly forfeited the ſeals, and 


was even liable to puniſhment. The council ſum- 


moned him to appear before them; and though he 
maintained, that he held his office by the late King's 
will, founded on an act of Parliament, and could 
not loſe it without a trial before the Parliament; that 
if the commiſſion, which he had granted, was found 
illegal, it might be declared null and void, and all 
the ill conſequences of it be eaſily remedied; and 
that the depriving him of the ſeals for an error of 
this nature, was a precedent by which any other in- 
novation might be authorized; the council, notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe topics of defence, declared that he 
had forfeited his office; that a fine ſhould be impoſed 
upon him; and that he ſhould be confined to his 
own houſe during pleaſure ®. 

Tnoud the removal of Southampton encreaſed 
the protector's authority, as well as tended to ſup- 
preſs factions in the regency ; yet was not Somer- 
ſet contented with this advantage : His ambition 
carried him to ſeek ſtill farther acquiſitions. On 
pretence, that the vote of the executors, choofing 
him protector, was not a ſufficient foundation for 
his authority, he procured a patent from'the youn 
King, by which he entirely overturned the will of 


i 2th Mar. Harry the eighth, produced a total revolution in the 


government, and may ſeem even to have ſubverted 
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all 
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all the laws of the kingdom. He named himſelf CHAP. 
protector with full regal power, and appointed aEXXXIV. 


council, conſiſting of all the former counſellors, 
and all the executors except Southampton : He re- 
ſerved a power of naming any other counſellors at 
pleaſure : And he was bound to conſult with ſuch 
only as he thought prop-r, The protector and his 
council were likewiſe empowered to act at diſereti- 
on, and to execute whatever they thought ſervicea- 
ble to the government, without incurring any penalty 
or forfeiture from any law, ſtatute, proclamation, 
or ordinance whatſoever i, Even had this patent 
been leſs exorbitant in its conceſſions, and had it 
been drawn by directions from the executors ap- 
pointed by Henry, its legality might juſtly be queſ- 
tioned ; ſince it ſeems eſſential to a truſt of this 
nature to be exerciſed by the perſons entruſted, and 
not to admit of a delegation to others : But as the 
patent, by its very tenor, where the executors are 
not ſo much as mentioned, appears to have been 
ſurreptitiouſly obtained from a minor King, the 
proteCtorſhip of Somerſet was a plain uſurpation, 
which it is impoſſible by any arguments to juſtify. 
The connivance, however, of the executors, and 
their preſent acquieſcence i in the new eſtabliſhment, 
made it be univerſally ſubmitted to; and as the 
young King diſcovered an extreme attachment to his 
uncle, who was alſo in the main a man of modera- 
tion and probity, no objections were made to his 
power and title. All men of fenſe, likewiſe, who 
ſaw the nation divided by the religious zeal of the 
oppoſite ſects, thought it the more neceſlary to en- 
truſt the government to one perſon, who might check 
the exorbitancies of party, and enſure the public 
tranquillity. And though ſome clauſes of the patent 
ſeemed to imply a formal ſubverſion of all liberty or 
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limited government, ſo little jealouſy was then uſu- 
illy entertained on that head, that no exception was 
cver taken at bare claims or pretenſions of this na- 
tare, advanced by any perſon poſſeſſed of ſovereign 
power, The actual exerciſe alone of arbitrary ad- 
miniſtration, and that in many and great and flagrant 
aud unpopnlar inſtances, was able ſometimes to give 
{ome umbtage to the nation. 

Tur extenſive authority and imperious character 
of Henry, nad retained the partizans of both re- 
ligions in ſuhjection; but upon his deceaſe, the 
hopes of the proteſtants and the ſcars of the ca- 
tholics began to revive, and the zeal of theſe par- 
ties produced every where diſputes and animoſi— 
tics, the uſual preludes of more fatal diviſions. The 
protector had long been regarded as the ſecret par- 
tizan of the reformers; and being now freed from 
reſtraint, he ſcrupled not to expreſs his intention 
of correcting all the abuſes of the ancient religion, 
and of adopting ſtill more of the proteſtant inno- 
vations, He took care, that all the perſons, to 
whom he entruſted the King's education, ſhould be 
attached to the ſame principles; and as the youn 
Prince diſcovered a zeal for every kind of litera- 
ture, eſpecially the theological, far beyond his ten- 
der years, all men foreſaw, in the courſe of his 
reign, the total abolition of the catholic faith ; and 
they early began to declare themſelves in favour 
of thoſe tenets, which were likely to become in the 
end entirely prevalent. After Southampton's fall, 
few members of the council ſeemed to retain any 
attachment to the Romiſh communion ; and moſt 
of the counſellors appeared even ſanguine in for- 
warding the progreſs of the reformation. The riches 
which moſt of them had acquired from the ſpoils 
of the clergy, induced them to widen the breach 
between England and Rome; and by eſtabliſhing a 


contrariety of ſpeculative tenets, as well as of diſci- 
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pline and worſhip, to render a coalition with the CHAP.) 
mother church altogether impracticable k. Their XXXIV. 


rapacity alſo, the chief ſource of their reforming 
ſpirit, was excited by the proſpect ol pillaging Se 
ſecular, as they had already done the regular 
clergy ; and they knew, that, while any ſhare of 
the old principles remained, or any regard to the 
eccleſaſtics, they never could hope to ſucceed in their 
pretenſions. 

Tas numerous and burthenſome ſuperſtitions, 
with which the Romiſh church was loaded, had 
thrown many of the reformers, by the ſpirit of op- 
poſition, into an enthuſiaſtic ſtrain of devotion ; and 
all rites, ceremonies, pomp, order, and exterior ob- 
ſervances were zealouſly aboliſhed by them, as hin- 
drances of their ſpiritual contemplations, and ob- 
ſtructions to their immediate converſe with heaven. 
Many circumſtances concurred to enflame this daring 
ſpirit; the novelty itſelf of their doctrines, the tri- 
umph of making proſelytes, the furious perſecutions 
to which they were expoſed, their animoſity againſt 
the antient tenets and practices, and the neceſſity of 
procuring the concurrence of the laity, by depreſ- 
ſing the hierarchy, and by tendering to them the 
plunder of the ecclefiaſtics. Wherever the reforma- 
tion prevailed over the oppoſition of civil authority, 
this genius of religion appeared in its full extent, 
and was attended with conſequences, which, though 
leſs durable, were, for ſome time, no leſs dangerous 
than thoſe which were connected with the ancient 
ſuperſtition. But as the magiſtrate took the lead in 
England, the tranſition was more gradual; much of 
the antient religion was ſtil] preſerved ; and a rea- 
ſonable degree of ſubordination was retained in diſ- 
cipline, as well as ſome pomp, order, and ceremony 
in public worſhip. 


k Goodwin's Annals, Heylin. 
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Tur protector, in his ſchemes for advancing the 
reformation, had always recourſe to the councils of 
Cranmer, who, being a man of moderation and 
pMicnce, was averſe to all violent changes, and de- 
termined to bring over the people, by inſenſible in- 
novations, to that ſyſtem of doctrine and diſcipline, 
which he deemed the moſt pure and perfect. He 
probably alſo foreſaw, that a ſyſtem, which carefully 


| avoided the extremes of reformation, was likely to 


Gardiner's PANTY. 
oppoſition great wiſdom and learning of the late King, which 


be moſt laſting ; and that a devotion, merely ſpiri- 
tual, was fitted only for the firſt fervours of a new 
ſect, and upon the relaxation of theſe gaturally gave 
place to the inroads of ſuperſtition. He ſeems 
therefore to have intended the eſtabliſhment of a 
hierarchy, which, being ſuited to a great and ſet- 
tled government, might ſtand as a perpetual barrier 
againſt Rome, and might retain the reverence of the 
people, even after their enthuſiaſtic zeal was dimi- 
niſhed or entirely evaporated, | 

Tur perſon, who oppoſed, with greateſt authority, 
any farther advances towards reformation, was Gar- 
diner, biſhop of Wincheſter, who, tho' he had not 
obtained a place in the council of regency, on ac- 
count of ſome late diſguſts, which he had given to 
Henry, was entitled, by his age, experience, and ca- 
pacity, to the higheſt truſt and confidence of his 
This prelate continued ſtill to magnify the 


were generally and fincerely admired by the nation ; 
and he inſiſted on the prudence of perſevering, at 
leaſt till the young King's majority, in the eccleſiaſti- 
cal model, eſtabliſhed by that great manarch. He de- 
fended the uſe of images, which were now very open- 
ly attacked by the proteſtants; and he repreſented 
them as ſerviceable in maintaining a ſenſe of religion 
among the illiterate multitude :. He even deigned to 
write an apology for holy water, which biſhop Ridley 


« Fox, vol. ii. p. 712. 


had 
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had decried in a ſermon; and he maintained, that, CH AP. 
by the power of the Almighty, it might be render- XXXIV. 
ed an inſtrument of ,doing good; as much as the YO 


ſhadow of St. Peter, the hem of our Saviour's gar- 
ment, or the ſpittle and clay laid upon the eyes of 
the blind d. Above all, he inſiſted, that the laws 
ought to be obſerved, that the conſtitution ought to 
be preſerved inviolate, and that it was dangerous to 
follow the will of the ſovereign, in oppoſition to an 
act of parliament e. 

Bor tho' there remained at that time in England 
an idea of laws and a conſtitution, ſufficient at leaſt 
to furniſh a topic of argument to ſuch as were diſ- 
contented with the preſent exerciſe of authority ; 
this plea could ſcarcely, in the preſent caſe, be main- 
tained with any plauſibility by Gardiner, An act of 
parliament had inveſted the crown with a legiſla- 
tive power; and royal proclamations, even during 
a minority, were armed with the force and authority 
of laws. The protector, finding himſelf ſupported 
by this ſtatute, was determined to employ his in- 
fluence in favour of the reformers; and having ſuf. 
pended, during the interval, the authority of the 
biſhops, he appointed a general viſitation to be 
made in all the dioceſes of England « The viſitors 
conſiſted of a mixture of clergy and laity, and had 
ſix circuits aſſigned them. The chief purpoſe of 
their inſtructions was, beſides correcting immoralities 
and irregularities in the clergy, to aboliſh the antient 
ſuperſtitions, and to bring the diſcipline and worſhip 
ſomewhat nearer the practice of the reformed 
churches. The moderation of Somerſet and Cranmer 
is apparent in the conduct of this delicate affair, 
The viſitors were enjoined to retain for the preſent 
all images which had not been abuſed to idolatry ; 


b Fox, vol. it. p. 724- 
© Collier, vol. ii. p. 228. Fox, vol. ii. 
6 Mem, Cranm. p. 146, 147, &c. 
and 
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and to inſtruct the people not to deſpiſe ſuch cere- 
monies as were not yet abrogated, but only to be- 
ware of ſome particular ſuperſtitions, ſuch as the 
ſprinkling their beds with holy water, the ringing of 
bells, or uſing of bleſſed candles, in order to drive 
away the devil*, 

Bor nothing required more the correcting hand 
of authority, than the abuſe of preaching, which 
was now generally employed, throughout England, 
in defending the antient practices and ſuperſtitions. 
The court of augmentations, in order to eaſe the 
King of the annuities paid to monks, had common- 
ly placed them in the vacant churches; and theſe 
men were led by intereſt, as well as inclination, to 
ſupport thoſe principles, which had been invented 
for the profit of the clergy. Orders therefore were 
given to reſtrain the topics of their ſermons: Twelve 
homilies were publiſhed, which they were enjoined to 
read to the people: And all of them were prohibited, 
without expreſs permiſſion, to preach any where but 
in their pariſh churches. The deſign of this in- 
junction was to throw a reſtraint on the catholic di- 
vines; while the proteſtant, by the grant of particu- 
lar licences, ſhould be allowed unbounded liberty. 

Box NER made ſome oppolition to theſe meaſures ; 
but ſoon after retracted and acquieſced. Gardiner 
was more high-ſpirited and. more ſteady. He repre- 
ſented the peril of perpetual innovations, and the 
neceſſity of adhering to ſome ſyſtem. © Tis a 
dangerous thing,” ſaid he, “ to uſe too much 
4 freedom, in reſearches of this kind. If you cut 
e the old canal, the water is apt to run further than 
« you have a mind to. If you indulge the humour 
« of novelty, you cannot put a ſtop to people's de- 
mands, nor govern their indiſcretions at pleaſure. 
For my part,” ſaid he, on another occaſion, © my 


te 


Burnet, vol, 11. p. 28. 
ſole 
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* ſole concern is to manage the third and laſt act of CHAP. 
* my life with decency, and to make a handſome XXXIV. 


e exit off the ſtage. Provided this point is ſecured, 
* I am not ſolicitous about the reſt, I am already 
* by nature condemned to death : No. man can 
* give me a pardon from this ſentence ; nor ſo 
* much as procure me a reprieve. To ſpeak my 
* mind, and to act as my conſcience directs, are 
* two branches of liberty, which I can never part 
* with. Sincerity in ſpeech, and integrity in ac- 
tion, are entertaining qualities: They will ſtick 
* by a man, when every thing elſe takes its leave; 
* and I muſt not reſign them upon any conſideration. 
* The beſt on it is, if I do not throw them away 
* myſelf, no man can force them from me: But 
* 1f I give them up, then am I ruined by myſelf, 
* and deſerve to loſe all my preferments s.“ This 
oppoſition of Gardiner drew on him the indig- 
nation of the council; and he was ſent to the 
Fleet, where he was uſed with ſome harſhneſs and 
ſeverity. 

One of the chief objections, urged by Gardiner a- 
gainſt the new homilies, was that they defined with 


the moſt metaphyſical preciſion the doctrine of grace, 


and of juſtification by faith, points, he thought, which 
it was ſuperfluous for any man to know exactly, and 
which certainly much exceeded the comprehenſion 


of the vulgar. - A famous martyrologiſt calls Gar- 


diner, on account of this opinion, © An inſenſible aſs, 
« and one that had no feeling of God's ſpirit in the 
« matter of juſtification v.“ The meaneſt proteſtant 
imagined at that time, that he had a full compre- 
henſion of all thoſe myſterious doctrines, and he 
heartily deſpiſed the moſt learned and knowing per- 
ſon of the antient religion, who acknowledged his ig- 
norance with regard to them. It is indeed certain, 


2 Collier, vol. ii. p 228. ex MS. Col. C. C. Cantab. Bib- 
liotheca Brittanica, article GaARDINER, h Fox, vol. ii. 


Vol. IV. 8 8 that 
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CHAP. that the reformers were very fortunate in their doc- 
XXXIV. trine of juſtification, and might venture to expect its 
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Foreign 
affairs, 


ſucceſs, in oppoſition to all the ceremonies, ſhows, 
and ſuperſtitions of popery. By exalting Chriſt and 
his ſufferings, and renouncing all claim to indepen- 
dent merit in ourfelves, it was calculated to become 
popular, and coincided with thoſe principles of pa- 
negyric and of ſelf-abaſement, which generally have 
place 1n religion, 


TonsTar, biſhop of Durham, having, as well as 


Gardiner, made ſome oppoſition to the new regula- 
tions, was diſmiſſed the council-board ; but no far- 
ther ſeverity was, for the preſent, exerciſed againſt 
him. He was a man of perfect moderation, and of the 
moſt unexceptionable character in the kingdom. 
Tun fame religious zeal which engaged Somerſet 
to promote the reformation at home, led him to carry 
his attention to foreign countries; where the intereſts 
of the proteſtants were now expoſed to the moſt 
imminent danger. The Roman pontiff, with much 
reluctance and after long delays, had at laſt 


ſummoned a general council, which was aſſembled 


at Trent, and was employed in correcting the 
abuſes of the church, and in aſcertaining her doc- 
trines. The emperor, who deſired to repreſs the 
power of the court of Rome, as well as gain over the 
proteſtants, promoted the former object of the coun- 
cil; the pope, who found his own greatneſs ſo deep- 
iy intereſted, deſired rather to employ them in the lat- 
ter, He gave inſtructions to his legates, who preſided 
in the council, to protract the debates, and to engage 
the theologians in altercations, and arguments, and 
diſputes concerning the nice points of faith, can- 
vaſſed before them: A policy, which was ſo eafy to 
be executed, that the legates found it rather ne- 
ceſſary to interpoſe, in order to appeaſe the ani- 
moſity of the divines, and bring them at laſt to ſome 
decifion' The more difficult taſk for the legates 

was 

i Father Paul, lib. 2. 
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was to moderate or divert the zeal of the council foro HAT; 
reformation, and to repreſs the ambition of the pre- XXXIV. 


lates, who delired to exalt the epiſcopal authority on 
the ruins of the ſovereign pontiff. Finding this hu- 
mour become intractable, the legates, on pretence 
that the plague had broke out at Trent, transferred 
of a ſudden the council to Bologna, where, they 
hoped, it would be more under the direction of his 
holineſs. 5 

Tur emperor, no leſs than the pope, had learned 
to make religion ſubſervient to his ambition and po- 
licy. He was reſolved to employ the imputation of he- 
rely as a pretence for ſubduing the proteſtant princes, 
and oppreſſing the liberties of Germany; but found 
it requilite to cover his intentions under a deep arti- 
fice, and to prevent the combination of his adver- 
ſaries. He ſeparated the Palatine and the elector of 


Brandenburgh from the proteſtant confederacy : He 


took arms againſt the clector of Saxony, and the 
landgrave of Hefle: By the fortune of war he made 
the former priſoner; He employed treachery and pre- 
varication againſt the latter, and detained him cep- 
tive, by breaking a ſafe-conduct which he had grant- 
ed him. He ſeemed to have reached the ſummit of 
his ambition; and the German princes, who were 
aſtoniſhed with his ſucceſs, were farther diſcouraged 
by the intelligence, which they had received, of the 
death firſt of Henry the eighth, then of Francis the 
firſt, their uſual reſources in every calamity *. 

HE NR the ſecond, who ſucceeded to the crown 
of France, was a prince of vigour and ability; 
but leſs prompt in his reſolutions than Francis, 
and leſs enflamed with rivalſhip and animoſity a- 
gainſt the emperor, Charles. Tho' he ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to the princes of the Smalcaldic League, 
and promiſed them his protection, he was unwil- 
ling, in the commencement of his reign, to hurry 


* Sleidan. 
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CMAPT. into a war againſt ſo great a power as that of the 
XXXIV. emperor, and he thought that the alliance of theſe 
1847 princes was a ſure reſource, which he could at an 

time lay hold of l. He was much governed by the 
duke of Guiſe and the cardinal of Lorraine, brothers 
to the Queen-dowager of Scotland, and he hearken- 
ed to their counſel, in chuſing rather to give imme- 
diate aſſiſtance to that antient ally, which, even be- 
fore the death of Henry the eighth, had loudly 
claimed the protection of the French monarchy. 
Progreſs THE hatred between the two factions, the parti- 
of the te zans of the ancient and thoſe of the new religion, 
„ ee became every day more violent in Scotland; and 
land. the reſolution, which the cardinal primate had ta- 
ken to employ the moſt rigorous puniſhments againſt 
the reformers, brought matters to a quick deciſion. 
There was one Wiſhart, a gentleman by birth, who 
employed himſelf with great zeal in preaching 
againſt the antient ſuperſtitions, and began to give 
alarm to the clergy, who were juſtly terrified with 
the danger of ſome fatal revolution in religion. 
This man was much celebrated for the purity of 
his morals, and for his extenſive learning: But 
theſe praiſes cannot be much depended on; be- 
cauſe, we know, that, among the reformers, ſeveri- 
ty of manners ſtood in place of many virtues; and 
the age was 1n general ſo ignorant, that moſt of the 
prieſts in Scotland imagined the New Teſtament to 
be a compoſition of Luther's, and afferted that the 
Old alone was the word of God“. But however the 


caſe 


1 Pere Daniel. 

m Spotſwood, p. 75. The ſame author, p. ga, tells us a 
ſtory, which confirms this character of the popiſh clergy in 
vcotland, It became a great diſpute in the univerſity of St. 
Andrews, whether the pater ſhould be ſaid to God or the ſaints. 
The friars, who knew in general that the reformers neglected 
the faints, were determined to maintain their honour with 
great obſtinacy, but they knew not upon what topics to found 
their doctrine. Some held that the pater was ſaid to God 


for: 
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caſe may have been with regard to thoſe eſtimable CHAP. 
qualities aſcribed to Wiſhart, he was ſtrongly poſ- XXXIV. 


ſeſſed with a deſire of innovation; and he enjoyed 
thoſe talents, which qualified him for becoming a 
popular preacher, and for ſeizing the attention and 
affections of the multitude. The magiſtrates of 
Dundee, where he exerciſed his miſſion, were alar- 
med with his progreſs; and being unable or unwil- 
ling to treat him with rigour, they contented them- 
ſelves with denying him the liberty of preaching, and 
with diſmiſſing him the bounds of their juriſdiction. 
Wiſhart, moved with indignation, that they had 
dared to reject the word of God, menaced them, in 
Imitation of the antient prophets, with ſome immi- 
nent calamity; and he withdrew to the welt country, 
where he daily encreaſed the number of his proſelytes. 
Meanwhile, a plague broke out in Dundee; and all 
men exclaimed, that the town had drawn down the 
vengeance of Heaven by baniſhing the pious preacher, 
and that the peſtilence would never ceaſe till they 
had made him atonement for their oftence againit 
him. No ſooner did Wiſhart hear of this change 
in their diſpoſition, than he returned to them, and 
made them a new tender of his doctrine : But left he 
ſhould ſpread the contagion by bringing multitudes 
together, he erected his pulpit on the top of a gate: 


formaliter, and to ſaints materialiter ; others, to God princi- 
paliter, and to ſaints minus principaliter ; others would have 
it ultimate and non ultimate: But the majority ſeemed to hold, 
that the pater was ſaid to God capiendo ftrifte, and to ſaints 
capiendo large. A ſimple fellow, who ſerved the ſub-prior, 
thinking there was ſome great matter ta hand, that made the 
doctors hold ſo many conferences together, aſked him one day 
what the matter was ; the ſub-prior anſwering, Tom, that was 
the fellow's name, we cannot agree to whom the pater-noſter 
Should be ſaid. He ſuddenly replied, To whom, Sir, ſhould it 
be ſaid, but unto God ? Then ſaid the ſub-prior, What ſball we 
do with the ſaints ? He anſwered, Give them Aves and Creed 
enow in the devil's name; for that may ſuffice them, The an- 
ſwer going abroad, many ſaid, that he had given a wiſer de- 
cifian than all the doclors had dane with all their diſtinctions. 


The 
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CHAP. The infected ſtood within ; the others without. And 
XXXIV. the preacher failed not, in ſuch a ſituation, to take 
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advantage of the immediate terrors of the people, 
and to enforce his evangelical miſſion a. 

Tux aſſiduity and ſucceſs of Wiſhart became an 
object of attention to cardinal Beaton; and he re- 


ſolved, by the puniſhment of ſo celebrated a preacher, 


to ſtrike a terror into all other innovators. He en- 
gaged the earl of Bothwel to arreſt him in his re- 


tirement; and to deliver him into his hands, con- 


trary to a promiſe given by Bothwel to that unhappy 
man: And being poſſeſſed of his prey, he conducted 
him to St. Andrew's, where, after a trial, he con- 
demned him to the flames for hereſy. Arran, tlie 
regent, was very irreſolute in his temper ; and the 
cardinal, though he had gained him to his party, 
found, that he would not concur in. the condemna- 
tion and execution of Wiſhart. He determined, 
therefore, without the aſhſtance of the ſecular arm, 
to bring that heretic to puniſhment ; and he himſelf 
beheld from his windows the diſmal ſpectacle. 
Wiſhart ſuffered with the uſual patience; but 
could not forbear remarking the triumph of his 
inſulting enemy. He foretold, that in a few days 


he would in the very ſame place he as low, as now 


he was exalted aloft, in oppoſition to true piety and 
religion ®, 

THis prophecy was probably the immediate 
cauſe of the event which it foretold. The dif- 
ciples of this martyr, enraged at the cruel execu- 
tion, formed a conſpiracy againft the cardinal; and 
having aſſociated to them Norman Leſly, who was 
diſguſted on account of ſome private quarrel, 


Aſſaſſina- they conducted their enterprize with great ſecrecy 


tion of 
cardinal 
Beaton, 


and ſucceſs. Early in the morning they entered 
the cardinal's palace, which he had ſtrongly fortified ; 


n Knox's Hiſt. of Ref. p. 44. Spotſwood. 
o Spotſwood, Buchanan. | 
and 
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and though they were not above ſixteen perſons, CHAP. 
they thruſt out an hundred tradeſmen and fifty ſer- XXXIV. 
vants, whom they ſeized ſeparately, before any Gb VT 


picion aroſe of their intentions; and having ſhut 
the gates, they proceeded very deliberately to exe- 
cute their purpoſe on the cardinal. Thar prelate 
had been alarmed-with the noiſe which he heard in 
the caſtle; and had barricadoe'd the door of his 
chamber: But finding that they had brought fire 
in order to force their way, and having, obtained, as 
is believed, a promiſe of life, he opened the door; 
and reminding them, that he was a prieſt, he con- 
jured them to ſpare him. Two of the aſſaſſins ruſh- 
ed upon him with drawn ſwords; but a third, 
James Melvil, more calm and more conſiderate in 
villany, ſtopped their career, and bid them reflect, 
that this ſacrifice was the work and judgment cf 
God, and ought to be executed with the utmoſt de- 
liberation and gravity, Then turning the point of his 
ſword towards Beaton, he called to him, © Repent 
A thee, thou wicked cardinal, of all thy fins and 
5 iniquities, but eſpecially of the murder of Wiſhart, 
that inſtrument of God for the converſion of theſe 
* lands: It is his death, which now cries vengeance 
upon thee: We are ſent by God to inflict the 
«* deſerved puniſhment. For here, before the Al- 
“ mighty, I proteſt, that it is neither hatred of thy 
« perſon, nor love of thy riches, nor fear of thy 
« power, which moves me to ſeek thy death : But 


« only becauſe thou haſt been, and ſtill remaineſt, 


“an obſtinate enemy to Chriſt Jeſus, and his holy 
© goſpel.” Having ſpoke theſe words, without giv- 
ing him leiſure to finiſh that repentance, to which he 
exhorted him, he thruſt him through the body; and 


the cardinal fell dead at his feet * This murther 
| was 


4 The famous Scots reformer, John Knox, calls James Melvil, 
p. 65. a man moſt gentle and moſt modeſt. It is very horrid, but 


at the fame time ſomewhat amuſing, to conſider the joy and ala- 
crity 
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CHAP was executed on the 28th of May 1546. The aſ- 
XXXIV. ſaffins being reinforced by their friends to the num- 
— ber of an hundred and forty perſons, preparẽd them- 
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ſelves for the defence of the caſtle, and ſent a meſ- 
ſenger to London, craving aſſiſtance from Henry. 
That prince, tho' Scotland was comprehended in his 
peace with France, would not reject this opportunity 
of diſturbing the government of that kingdom; and 
he agreed to take them under his protection. 

IT was the peculiar misfortune of Scotland, that 
five ſhort reigns had been ſucceſſively followed by as 
many long minorities; and the execution of juſtice, 
which the prince was beginning to introduce, had 
been continually interrupted by the cabals, factions, 
and animoſities of the great. But beſides theſe in- 
veterate and ancient evils, a new ſource of difor- 
der had ariſen, the diſputes and contentions of theo- 
logy, which were ſufficient to diſturb the molt ſet- 
tled government; and the death of the cardinal, who 
was poſſeſſed of ability and vigour, ſeemed much 
to weaken the hands of the adminiſtration. But the 
Queen-dowager was a woman of uncommon talents 
and virtues; and ſhe did as much to ſupport the 
government, and ſupply the weakneſs of Arran, 
the governor, as could be expected in her ſituation. 
A ſtipulation was made with the garriſon of St. An- 


_ drews, that they ſhould ſurrender the caſtle upon re- 


ceiving a pardon, together with an abſolution from 
the Pope; and that they ſhould never afterwards be 
called in queſtion for Beaton's aſſaſſination. Mean- 
while, till the pope's abſolution ſhould arrive, ſhe 


crity and pleaſure, which that hiſtorian diſcovers in his narration 
of this aſſaſſination: And it is remarkable that in the firſt edition 
of his works, theſe words were printed on the margin of the 
page, The godly Fact and Words of James Melwvil. But the 
following editors retrenched them. Knox himſelf had no hand 
in the murder of Beaton ; but he afterwards joined the aſſaſſins, 
and aſſiſted them in holding out the caſtle. See Keith's Hift. of 
the Ref. of Scotland, p. 43. 


applied 
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applied to France for ſuccours; aud Henry ſent her 11 a p. 
ſome gallies, with a train of artillery, commanded XXXIV. 
by Strozzi, prior of Capua. Before the ſiege of St 
Andrews was opened, the abſolution was ſent to the 517. 
garriſon, and they were required to ſurrender ; but 
becauſe the pope, among other exaggerations of the 
cardinal's murder, had ſaid, that he pardoned an 
unpardonable crime, the garriſon, fearing that this 
expreſſion was employed in order to enſnare them, 
reuſed to open their gates 2. They were, however, 
ſoon obliged to depart from their obſtinacy : A great 
breach was made in the walls: The plague broke 
out among them: And ſeeing no hopes of ſuccour 
from England, they ſurrendered to the French upon 
conditions, which were not very ſcrupulouſly obſerv- 
ed to them. 
Tur protector of England, fo ſoon as the govern- Conduct 
| ment was brought to ſome compoſure, made prepa-of the 
| rations for the attack of Scotland ; and he was de- OP 
| termined to execute, if poſſible, that project, of ; 
| uniting the two kingdoms by marriage, on which 
| the late King had been ſo intent, and which he had 
recommended with his dying breath to his execu- 
tors. He raiſed an army of 18,000 men and equip- 
ped a fleet of ſixty fail, one half of which were ſhips 
of war, the other loaded with proviſions and ammu- 
X nition. He gave the command of the fleet to lord 
| Clinton : He himſelf marched at the head of the ar- 
5 my, attended by the earl of Warwic. Theſe hoſtile 
meaſures were covered with a pretence of revenging 
ſome depredations committed by the borderers ; but 
beſides, that the protector revived the ancient claim 
of the ſuperiority of the Englifh crown over that of 
Scotland, he refuſed to enter into negotiation on 
any other conditions than the marriage of the young 
queen with Edward. 
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Tux protector publiſhed a manifeſto, in which he 


XXXIV. inforced all the arguments for that meaſure. He 
id, that nature ſeemed originally to have intend- 


cd tis iſland for one empire; and having cut it off 
from all communication with foreign ſtates, and 
guarded it by the ocean, ſhe had pointed out to the 
inhabitants the road to happineſs and ſecurity: That 
the education and cuſtoms of the people concurred 
with nature; and by giving them the ſame language, 
and laws, and manners, had invited them to a 
thorough union and coalition: That fortune had at 
laſt removed all obſtacles, and had prepared an ex- 
pedient, by which they might become one people, 
without leaving any place ſor that jealouſy either of 
nonour or of intereſt, to which rival nations are na- 
turally ſo much expoſed : That the crown of Scot- 
land had devolved to a female; that of England to 
a male; and happily the two ſovereigns, as of a rank, 
were alſo of an age, the moſt ſuitable to each other: 
That the hoſtile diſpoſition, which prevailed between 
the nations, and which aroſe from paſt injuries, 
would ſoon be extinguiſhed, after a long and ſecure 
peace had eſtabliſhed confidence between them: That 


the memory of former miſeries, which at preſent in- 


flamed their mutual animoſity, would then ſerve only 
to make them cheriſh, with more paſſion, a ſtate of 
happineſs and tranquillity, ſo long unknown to their 
nceſtors ; That when hoſtilities had ceaſed between 
the kingdoms, the Scots nobility, who were at pre- 
ſent obliged to remain perpetually in a warlike poſ- 
ture, would learn to cultivate the arts of peace, 
and would ſoften their minds to a love of domeſtic 
order and obedience; That as this ſituation was 
deſirable to both kingdoms, fo particularly to Scot- 
land, which had been expoſed to the greateſt miſeries 
from inteſtine and foreign wars, and ſaw herſelf every 
moment in danger of loſing her independency, by the 
efforts of a richer and more powerful people: jat 
tho 
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tho England had claims of ſuperiority, ſhe was wil- CHAP. 
ling to reſign every pretenſion for the fake of ſuture XXXIV. 
peace, and deſired an union, which would be the 


more ſecure, as it would be concluded on terms en- 
tirely equal: And that beſides all theſe motives, po- 
ſitive engagements had been taken for the compleat- 
ing this alliance, and the honour and good faith of 
the nation were pledged to fulfil what her intereſt 
and ſafety ſo loudly demanded*. 

SOMERSET ſoon found, that theſe remonſtrances 
would have no influence; and that the Queen dowa- 
ger's attachments to France and to the catholic reli- 
gion would render ineffectual all negotiations for the 
intended marriage. He found himſelf therefore 
obliged to try the force of arms, and to conſtrain the 
Scots by neceſſity to ſubmit to a meaſure, for which 
they ſeemed to have entertained the moſt incurable 
averſion, He paſſed the borders at Berwic, and ad- 


vanced towards Edinburgh, without meeting any re- 


ſiſtance for ſome days, except from ſome {mall caſ- 
tles, which were conſtrained to ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion. The protector intended to have puniſhed the 
governor and garriſon of one of thoſe caſtles for 
their temerity in reſiſting ſuch unequal force: But 
they eluded his anger by aſking only a few hours 
reſpite till they ſhould prepare themſelves for death; 
after which they found his ears more open to their 
applications for mercy *. | 
Tux governor of Scotland had ſummoned toge- 
ther the whole force of the kingdom; and his ar- 
my, double the number of the Engliſh, had taken 
poſt on very advantageous ground, guarded by 
the banks of the Eſke, about four miles from Edin- 
burgh. The Engliſh came within fight of them 
at Faſide; and after a ſkirmiſh between the horſe, 
where the Scots were worſted, and lord Hume dan- 


r Sir John Haywood in Kennet, p. 279. Heylin, p. 42. 
* Haywood. Patten. 
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gerouſly wounded, Somerſet prepared himſelf for a 
more deciſive action. But having taken a view of 
the Scots camp with the earl of Warwic, he found 
it difficult to make any attempt upon it with a pro- 
bability of ſucceſs. He wrote therefore another 
letter to Arran; and offered to retire out of the 
kingdom, as well as to repair all damages which he 
had committed, provided that the Scots would ſti- 
pulate rot to contract the Queen to any foreign 
prince, but to keep her at home, till ſhe reached the 
age of chooſing a huſband for herſelf. Such mode- 
rate terms were rejected by the Scots merely on ac- 
count of their moderation; and they begat an opt- 
nion, that the protector muſt either be reduced to 
great Air reis, or be influenced by fear, that he was 
now contented to abate fo much of his former pre- 
tenlions. Actuared alſo by their prieſts, who had 
come to the camp in great numbers, they believed, 
that the Engliſhi were deteſtable heretics, abhorred 
of God, and expoſed to divine vengeance ; and that 
no ſucceſs could ever crown their arms. They were 
confirmed in this fond conceit, when they ſaw the 
protector change his ground, and move towards the 
ſea; nor did they any longer doubt that he intend- 


ed to embark his army, and make his eſcape on 


board the ſhips, which at that very time moved into 
the bay, oppoſite to him. Determined therefore to 
cut off his retreat, they quitted their camp; and 


= roth Sept. paſſing the river Eſke, advanced into the plain. They 


were divided into three bodies : Angus commanded 
the vanguard; Arran the main body; Huntley the 
rear: Their cavalry conſiſted only of light horſe, 
which were placed on their left flank, ſtrengthened 
by fome Iriſh archers, whom Argyle had brought 
over for this ſervice. 

SOMERSET was pleaſed when he ſaw this movement 
of the Scots army ; and as the Engliſh had uſually 


t Hollingſhed, p. 985. 
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been ſuperior in pitched battles, he conceived great C H AP. 
hopes of ſucceſs. He arranged his van on his left, XXXIV. 


fartheſt from the ſea; and ordered them to remain 
on the high grounds on which he placed them, til! 


the enemy ſhould approach: He placed his main The bat- 
battle and his rear towards the right; and beyond ile of Pin- 
the van he poſted lord Grey at the head of the men ke. 


at arms, and ordered him to take the Scots van in 
flank, but not till they ſhould be engaged in cloſe 
fight with the van of the Engliſh. 

WHILE the Scots were advancing on the plain, 
they were galled with the artillery from the Engliſh 
ſhips: The maſter of Graham was killed: The 
Iriſh archers were thrown into diſorder ; and even 
the other troops began to ſtagger : When the lord 
Grey, perceiving their ſituation, neglected his or- 
ders, left his ground, and at the head of his heavy- 
armed horſe made an attack on the Scots infantry, 
in hopes of gaining all the honour of the victory. 
On advancing, he found a ſlough and ditch in his 
way; and behind were ranged the Scots infantry 
armed with ſpears, and the field, on which they 
ſtood, was fallow ground, broken with ridges, which 
lay croſs their front, and diſordered the movements 
of the Engliſh cavalry. From all theſe accidents, 
the ſhock of this body of horſe was feeble and irre- 
gular; and as they were received on the points of 
the Scottiſh ſpears, which were longer than the 
lances of the Enghſh horſemen, they were in a mo- 
ment pierced, overthrown, and diſcomfited. Gr 
himfelf was dangerouſly wounded : Lord Edward 
Seymour, ſon to the protector, loſt his horſe : The 
ſtandard was near being taken : And had the Scots 
poſſeſſed any good body of cavalry, who could have 
purſued the advantage, the whole Engliſh army had 
been expoſed to great danger *. 


* Patten, Hollingſhed, p. 986. 
Tur 
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CHAP. Tur protector mean-while, aſſiſted by Sir Ralph 
XXXIV. Sadler and Sir Ralph Vane, employed himſelf with 


1547. 


diligence and ſucceſs, in rallying the cavalry. War- 
wie ſhowed great preſence of mind in maintaining 
the ranks of the foot, on which the horſe had re- 
coiled : He made Sir Peter Meutas advance, cap- 
tain of the foot hackbutrers, and Sir Peter Gamboa, 
captain of ſome Italian and Spaniſh hackbutters, on 
horſeback; and ordered them to ply the Scots infan- 
try with their ſhot. They marched to the ſlough, 
and diſcharged their pieces full' in the face of the 
enemy: The ſhips galled them from the flank : The 
artillery, planted on a height, infeſted them from 
the front : The Englith archers poured in a ſhower 


of arrows upon them: And the vanguard, deſcend- 


ing from the hill, advanced, leiſurely and orderly, to- 


wards them. Diſmayed with all theſe circumſtances, 
the Scots van began to retreat: The retreat ſoon 


changed into a flight, which was begun by the Iriſh 
archers. The pannic of the van communicated it- 
ſelf to the main body, and paſling thence to the rear, 
rendered the whole field a ſcene of confuſion, terror, 
flight and conſternation. The Engliſh army perceiv- 
ed from the heights the condition of the Scots, and 
began the purſuit with loud ſhouts and acclamations, 
which added ſtill more to the diſmay of the van- 
quiſned. The horle in particular, eager to revenge 
the affront, which they had received in the begin- 
ning of the day, performed the moſt bloody execu- 
tion on the flying enemy, and from rhe field of bat- 


'tle to Edinburgh, for the ſpace of five miles, the 


whole ground was ſtrowed with dead bodies. The 
prieſts above all, and the monks received no quarter, 
and the Engliſh made ſport of ſlaughtering men, who, 
from their extreme zeal and animoſity, had engaged 
in an enterprize fo ill ſuited to their profeſſion. Few 
victories have been more deciſive, or gained with 
ſmaller loſs to the conquerors. There fell not two 
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hundred of the Engliſh; and according to the moſt C H A F. 
moderate computation, there periſhed above ten XXXIV. 


thouſand of the Scots. About fifteen hundred were 190 "Ig 


taken priſoners. This action was called the Battle 
of Pinkey, from a nobleman's feat of that name in 
the neighbourhood. | 

Tar Queen dowager and Arran fled to Stirling, 
and were ſcarce able to collect ſuch a body of forces 
as could check the incurſions of {mall parties of the 
Engliſh. About the ſame time, the earl of Lenox 
and lord Wharton entered the Weſt Marches, at 
the head of five thouſand men, and after taking and 
plundering Annan, they ſpread devaſtation over all 
the neighbouring countries!. Had Somerſet proſe- 
cuted his advantage, he might have impoſed what 
terms he pleaſed on the Scots nation : But he was 
impatient to return to England, where he heard, ſome 
counſellors, and even his own brother, the admiral, 
were carrying on cabals againſt his authority. Hav- 
ing taken the caſtles of Hume, Dunglaſs, Eymouth, 
Faſtcaſtle, Roxborough, and ſome other ſmall 
places; and having received the ſubmiſſion of ſome 
counties on the borders, he retired out of Scotland. 
The fleet, beſides deſtroying all the ſhips along the 
coaſt, took Broughty in the Firth of Tay, and hav- 
ing fortified it, they left there a garriſon. Arran 
deſired leave to ſend commiſſioners in order to treat 
of a peace; and Somerſet, having appointed Ber- 
wic for the place of meeting, left Warwic with full 
powers to negociate: But no commiſſioners from Scot- 
land ever appeared. The overture of the Scots was 
an artifice, to gain time, till ſuccours ſhould arrive 
from France, 


THe protector, on his arrival in England, ſummon- 4th Nov. 


ed a Parliament: And being ſomewhat elated with his 


FHollingſhed, p. 992. 
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CHAP. ſucceſs againſt the Scots, he procured from his ne- 
XXXIV phew a patent, appointing him to ſit on the throne, 


1547. 


A Parlia- 


ment. 


upon a ſtool or bench at the right hand of the 
King, and to enjoy the ſame honours and privileges 
which had uſually been poſſeſſed by any princes of 
the blood, or uncles of the Kings of England. In 
this patent, the King diſpenſed with the ſtatute of 
precedency, enacted during the former reign «, 
But if Somerſet gave offence by aſſuming too much 
ſtate, he deferves the higheſt praiſe on account of 
the laws paſſed this ſeſſion, by which the rigour of 
former ſtatutes was much mitigated, and ſome ſe- 
curity given to the freedom of the conſtitution. 
All laws were repealed which extended the crime 
of treaſon beyond the ſtatute of the twenty-fifth of 
Edward the third*, all laws enacted during the late 
reign, extending the crime of felony ; all the for- 
mer laws againſt Lollardies or hereſy, together with 
the ſtatute of the fix articles. None were to be ac- 
cuſed of words but within a month after they were 
ſpoken. By theſe repeals ſeveral of the moſt rigo- 
rous laws that ever were paſſed in England, were 
annulled, and ſome dawnings, both of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, began to appear to the people. He- 
reſy, however, was ſtill a capital crime by the com- 
mon law, and was ſubjected to the penalty of burn- 
ing. Only there remained no preciſe ſtandard by 
which that crime could be defined or determined ; 
A circumſtance which might either be advantageous 
or hurtful to public ſecurity, according to the diſpo- 
ſition of the judges. 

A REPEAL alſo paſſed of that law, the deſtruction 
of all laws, by which the King's proclamation was 
made of equal force with a ſtatute». That other law was 
likewiſe mitigated, by which the King was empower- 
ed to annul all laws paſſed before the four and twen- 


* Rymer, vol. xv. p. 164, 


a 1 Edw. VI. c. 12. 
5 x Edw. VI. c. 2. | 


tieth 
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tieth year of his age: He could prevent their future CHAP. 
execution; but could not recal any paſſed effects, XXXIV. 
which had enſued from them!. I OR 

Some ſtatutes too were paſſed which were of the . 
utmoſt importance, becauſe they promoted the prin- | 
ciples and practices of the reformers, though they 
may not, all of them, appear to be attended with 
any material conſequences to civil ſociety. The 
cup was reſtored to the laity ; private maſſes were 
aboliſhed ; the King was empowered to create bi- 
ſhops by letters patent, without any fictitious elec- 
tion of the chapter; the biſhops were ordered to iſſue 
their writs, and hold their courts in the King's 
name *; vagabonds were adjudged to be ſlaves for 
two years, and to be marked with a red-hot iron *; 
an act commonly ſuppoſed to be levelled againſt the 
ſtrolling prieſts and friars, 

Tux chantries and free chapels had been given by 
act of Parliament to the late King; and he had ap- 
pointed commiſſioners to take poſſeſſion of the reve- 
nues ; but as they had not proceeded far in the exe- 
cution of their office, it was found neceſſary to make 
a renewal of the grant. The preamble to the ſta- 
tute promiſes, that theſe funds ſhould be employed 
to good and godly uſes, in erecting grammar ſchools, 
in farther augmenting the univerſities, and in making 
better proviſion for the poor and needy. But the 
rapacious courtiers had already devoured the prey in 
their imaginations; and it was not long before it was 
ſhared out among them. 

IT was alſo enacted, that all who denied the King's 
ſupremacy, or aſſerted the pope's, ſhould, for the firſt 
offence, forfeit their goods and chattels, and ſuffer 
impriſoament during pleaſure; for the ſecond offence, 
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CHAP.ſhould incur the pain of præmunire; and for the 
XXXIV. third offence be attainted of treaſon. But if any, 


1547. 


after the firſt of March next, endeavoured, by wri- 
ting, printing, or any overt act or deed, to deprive 
the King of his eſtate or titles, particularly of his 
ſupremacy, or to confer them on any other, he was 
to be adjudged guilty of treaſon. If any of the 
heirs of the crown ſhould uſurp upon another, or 
endeavour to break the order of fucceſſion, it was 
declared treaſon in them, their aiders and abetters. 
Theſe were the moſt conſiderable acts paſſed during 
this ſeſſion. The members diſcovered a very paſſive 
difpoſition with regard to religion : Some few appear- 
ed zealous for the reformation : Others harboured ſe- 
cretly a ſtrong inclination to the catholic faith: But 
the greateſt part appeared willing to take any impreſ- 


ſion which they ſhould receive from intereſt, autho- 


rity, or the reigning faſhion”. 
Taz convocation met at the ſame time with the 


Parliament; and as it appeared, that their debates 


were at firſt cramped by the rigour of the ſtatute 
of the ſix articles, the King granted them a diſ- 
penſation from that law, before it was repealed by 
Parliament“. The lower houſe of cor.vocation ap- 
plied to have liberty of fitting with the com- 
mons in Parliament; or if this privilege was re- 
fuſed them, which they claimed as their ancient 
right, they deſired that no law regarding religion, 
might paſs in Parliament without their couſent and 
approbation. But the principles which now prevail- 
ed, were more advantageous to the civil than the 
eccleſiaſtical power. 


Tur protector had permitted the repeal of that law, 
which gave to the King's proclamations the authority 
of ſtatutes ; but he did not intend to renounce that ar- 

m Heylin, p. 48. » Antiq. Britan. p. 339. 
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bitrary or diſcretionary exerciſe of power, which had A A F; 
ever been aſſumed by the crown, and which it is XXXIV. 


difficult to diſtinguiſh exactly from the power of © 
making laws. He even continued to exert this au- 
thority in ſome particulars, which were regarded as 


the moſt momentous. Orders were iſſued by coun- Farther 
cil, that candles ſhould no longer be carried about Progrels 


on Candlemas day, aſhes on Aſh-wedneſday, palmes 
on Palm-funday?. Theſe were ancient religious 
practices, now denominated ſuperſtitions ; tho? it is 
very fortunate for mankind, when ſuperſtition hap- 
pens to take a direction fo innocent and inoffenſive. 
The ſevere diſpoſition which naturally attends all re- 
formers, prompted likewiſe the council to abclith 
ſome gay and ſhowy ceremonies, which belonged to 
the ancient religion a. 

AN order was alſo iſſued by the council ſor the 
removal of all images from the churches: An inno- 
vation which was much deſired by all the reformers, 
and which alone, with regard to the populace, a- 
mounted almoſt to a total change of the eſtabliſhed 
religion . An attempt had been made to ſeparate 
the uſe of images from their abuſe, the reverence 
from the worſhip of them ; but the execution of this 
deſign was found, upon trial, very difficult, if not 
wholly impracticable. 

As private maſſes were aboliſhed by law, it became 
neceſſary to frame a new communion-office ; and the 
council went ſo far, in the preface which they had 
prefixed to this work, as to leave the practice of auri- 
cular confeſiion wholly indifferent. This was a pre- 
lude to the entire abolition of that invention, one of 


? Burnet, vol. ii. p. 59. Collier, vol. ii. p. 241. Heylin, p. 
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CHAP. the moſt powerful engines that ever was contrived 
XXXIV. for degrading the laity, and giving their ſpiritual 
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guides an entire aſcendant over them. And it may 


juſtly be ſaid, that though the prieſt's abſolution, 


which attends confeſſion, ſerves ſomewhat to eaſe 
weak minds from the immediate agonies of ſuperſti- 
tious terror, it operates only by enforcing ſuperſtition 
itſelf, and thereby preparing the mind for a more 
violent relapſe into the ſame diforders. 

THe people were at that time extremely diſtract- 
ed, by the oppoſite opinions of their preachers ; and 


as they were totally incapable to judge of the rea- 


ſons advanced on either fide, and naturally regard- 
ed every thing which they heard at church, as of 
equal authority, a great confuſion and fluctuation 
reſulted from this uncertainty. The council firſt 
endeavoured to remedy that inconvenience, by lay- 
ing ſome reſtraints on preaching; but finding this 
expedient ineffectual, they impoſed a total filence 
on the preachers, and thus put an end at once to 
all the polemics of the pulpit*. By the nature of 
things, this reſtraint could only be temporary. For 
in proportion as the ceremonies of public worſhip, 
its ſhows and exterior obſervances, were retrenched 
by the reformers, the people were inclined to con- 
tract a ſtronger attachment to ſermons, whence alone 
they received any occupation or amuſement. The 
ancient religion, by giving its votaries ſomething to 
do, freed them from the trouble of thinking : Ser- 
mons were only delivered in the principal churches, 
and at ſome particular faſts and feſtivals; And the 
practice of haranguing the populace, which, if 
abuſed, is ſo powerful an incitement to faction and 
ſedition, had much lefs ſcope and influence during 
thoſe ages. | C 5 
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Tun greater progreſs was made towards a refor- CHAP. 
mation in England, the further did the protector XXXIV. 
find himſelf from all proſpect of compleating 1 a 
union with Scotland; and the Queen-dowager, as Aﬀairs of Wi 
well as the clergy, became the more averſe to all Scotland. | 
alliance with a nation which had departed ſo far from 
all ancient principles, Somerſet, having taken the 
town of Haddington, had ordered it to be ſtrongly 
garriſoned and fortified, by lord Grey: He alſo 
erected ſome fortifications at Lauder: And he 
hoped, that theſe two places, together with Broughty 
and ſome ſmaller fortreſſes, which were in the hands 
of the Engliſh, would ſerve as a curb to Scotland; 
and would give him acceſs into the heart of the 
country. 

AkRAN, being diſappointed in ſome attempts 
on Broughty, relied chiefly on the ſuccours ex- 
pected from France, for the recovery of theſe 
places; and they arrived at laſt in the Firth, to the 
number of ſix thouſand men; one half of whom 
were Germans. They were commanded by Deſle, 
and under him by Andelot, Strozzi, Meilleraye, 
count Rhingrave. The Scots were at that time 
fo ſunk by their misfortunes, that five hundred 
Engliſh horſe were able to ravage the whole coun- 
try without reſiſtance; and make inroads to the 
gates of the capital“: But on the appearance of the 
French ſuccours, they collected more courage; and 
having joined Deſſè with a conſiderable reinforce- 
ment, they laid ſiege to Haddington “. This was 
an undertaking for which they were themſelves 
totally unfit; being only practiſed in a kind of de- 
ſultory war, where they ſerved without pay, and with 
a few weeks proviſions, which they brought along 
with them. Even with the aſſiſtance of the French, 
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CHAP. they placed their chief hopes of ſucceſs in ſtarving 
XXXIV. the garriſon ; and after ſome vain attempts to take 


1548. 


the place by a regular ſiege, the blockade of Had- 
dington was formed. The garriſon were repulſed 
with loſs in ſeveral ſallies which they made upon the 
beſiegers. | 

Tur hoſtile attempts which the late King and 
the protector had made againſt Scotland, not being 
ſteady, regular, nor puſhed to the laſt extremity, 
had ſerved only to irritate the nation, and to inſpire 
them with the ſtrongeſt averſion to that confederacy 
which was courted in ſo violent a manner, Even 
thoſe who were inclined to the Engliſh alliance, 
were diſpleaſed to have it impoſed on them by force 
of arms; and the earl of Huntley in particular, 
ſaid pleaſantly, that he diſliked not the match, but 
he hated the manner of wooing *. The Queen- 
dowager, finding theſe ſentiments to prevail, called 
a Parliament, in an abbey near Haddington; and 
it was there propoſed, that the young Queen, for 
her greater ſecurity, ſhould be ſent to France, and be 
committed to the protection of that ancient ally. 
Some objected, that this meaſure was deſperate, al- 
lowed no reſource in caſe of miſcarriage, expoſed 
the Scots to be ſubjected by foreigners, involved rhem 
in perpetual war with England, and left them no ex- 
pedient by which they could conciliate the friendſhip 
of that powerful nation. It was anſwered, on the 
other hand, that the Queen's preſence was the very 
cauſe of war with England ; that that nation would 
deſiſt when they found that their views of forcing a 
marriage had become altogether impracticable; and 
that Henry, being engaged by ſo high a mark of 
confidence, would take their ſovereign under his 
guardianſhip, and uſe his utmoſt efforts to defend the 
kingdom. Theſe arguments were aided by French 
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gold, which was plentifully diſtributed among the CH A P. 
nobles. The governor had a penſion conferred on XXXIV. 
him of twelve thouſand livres a year, received the 


title of duke of Chatelrault, and obtained for his 
ſon the command of an hundred men at arms v. 
And as all the clergy dreaded the conſequences of 
the Engliſh alliance, they ſeconded this meaſure 
with all the zeal and induſtry which either principles 


or intereſt could inſpire. Ir was accordingly deter- Young 
mined to ſend the Queen to France; and what was Queen 


of 8 
underſtood to be the neceſſary conſequence, to mar- 8 


ry her to the dauphin. Villegaignon, commander Prance. 


of four French gallies lying in the Firth of Forth, 
ſet ſail as if he intended to return home; but when 
he reached the open ſea, he turned northwards, 
paſſed by the Orkneys, and came in on the weft 
coaſt at Dunbarton : A very extraordinary voyage 
for ſhips of that fabric a:. The young Queen was 
there committed to him; and being attended with 
the lords Areſkine and Livingſtone, ſhe put to ſea, 
and after meeting with ſome tempeſtuous weather, 
arrived ſafely at Breſt, whence ſhe was conducted 
to Paris, and ſoon after ſhe was betrothed to the 
dauphin. 

SOMERSET, preſſed by many difficulties at home, 
and deſpairing of ſucceſs in his enterprize againſt 
Scotland, was deſirous of compoling the differences 
with that kingdom, and he offered the Scots a ten 
years truce ; but as they inſiſted on his reſtoring all 
the places which he had taken, the propoſal came 
to nothing. The Scots took the fortreſſes of Hume 
and Faſt-caſtle, by ſurprize, and put the garriſon 
to the ſword : They repulſed, with loſs, the Engliſh, 
who, under the command of lord Seymour, made 
a deſcent, firſt in Fife, and then at Montroſe : In 
the former action, James Stuart, natural brother to 


* Burnet, yol. ii. p. 83. Buchan, lib. xy. Keith, p. 55. 
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in the latter, Areſkine 
An attempt was made by Sir Robert 
Bowes and Sir Thomas Palmer, at the head of a 
conſiderable body, to throw relief into Haddington ; 
but theſe troops falling into an ambuſcade, were al- 
moſt wholly cut in pieces. And though a ſmall 
body of two hundred men eſcaped all the vigilance 
of the French, and arrived ſaſely in Haddington, 
with ſome ammunition and proviſions, the garriſon 
was reduced to ſuch difficulties, that the proteCtor 
found it neceſſary to provide more effectually for 
their relief. He raiſed an army of eighteen thouſand 
men, and adding three thouſand Germans, who, on 
the diſſolution of the proteſtant alliance, had offered 
their ſervice to England, he gave the command of 
the whole to the earl of Shrewſbury ?. D' Efle raiſed 
the ſiege on the approach of the Engliſh ; and with 
great difficulty made good his retreat to Edinburgh, 
where he poited himſelf advantageouſſy. Shrewſ- 
bury, who had loſt the opportunity of attacking him 
on his march, durſt not give him battle in his pre- 
ſent ſituation ; and contenting himſelf with the ad- 
vantage already gained of ſupplying Haddington, 
he retired into England. 

Wil the French troops remained in Scot- 
land, many complaints had ariſen between them 
and the natives; and a ſmall accident *® having ex- 
cited a tumult in Edinburgh, the provoſt and his ſon 
were unfortunately killed by the French ſoldiers. 
This event encreaſed the animolity between the two 
nations: But D' EflE, in order to make atonement 
for that act of violence, led his troops haſtily 
to Haddington, and in the night - time attempted 
to ſurprize the town. He found the garriſon un- 
prepared to reſiſt him; and had already entered the 
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outer court: But a French deſerter firing a cannon CH AP. 
which pointed towards the gates, the ſhot fel] among XXXIV. 


the thickeſt of the enemy, and made ſuch havoc as 
threw the whole into confuſion, and enabled the 
Engliſh to repulſe them. It is pretended, that no 
leſs than a hundred perſons fell by this ſingle ſhot. 

Tre French general was a man of ability and 
experience ; but as he had not the good fortune 
to be acceptable to the Scots nation, it was thought 
proper to recall him, and to ſend over De Thermes 
in his place. D'Eſie, before his departure, forti- 
fied Leith, which, from a ſmall village, ſoon be— 
came a conſiderable town, by the concourſe of in- 
habitants, who found there a ſecurity, which they 
could no where elſe enjoy in Scotland. He alſo 
attacked an Engliſh garriſon in Inchkeith, an iſland 
oppoſite to that harbour, and made them priſc- 
ners. After theſe exploits, he reſigned his com- 
mand to De Thermes, who brought over with 
him Monluc, biſhop of Valence, a man celebrated 
for wiſdom and ability. This prelate was named 
chancellor of the kingdom; and it was probably 
intended, by his means, to inſpire the nation with 
ſome greater attachment to the principles of law 
and equity: But the Scots, impatient of reſtraint, 
and jealous of a foreigner, expreſſed ſuch diſcontent, 
that it was thought more prudent ſoon after to re- 
call him +. 

THrovGn the protection of France was of great 
conſequence to the Scots, in ſupporting them a- 
gainſt the invaſions of England, they reaped ſtill 
more benefit from the diſtrattiors and diviſions 
which had crept into the councils of that latter 
kingdom. Even the two brotherz, the protector 
and admiral, not contented with the high ſtations 
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CH Ap. which they ſeverally enjoyed, and the great emi- 
XXXIV. nence to which they had riſen, had entertained the 
3 violent jealouſy of each other's authority; 
I or and they divided the whole court and kingdom, 


lord Sey- by their oppoſite cabals and pretenſions. 


mour. 


Lord Sey- 
mour was a man of inſatiable ambition, arrogant, 
aſſuming, implacable; and though eſteemed of ſu- 
perior capacity to the protector, he poſſeſſed not to 
the ſame degree the confidence and regard of the 
people. By his flattery and addreſs, he had fo in- 
ſinuated himſelf into the good graces of the Queen- 
dowager, that, forgetting her uſual prudence and 
decency, ſhe married him immediately upon the de- 
ceaſe of the late King: Inſomuch, that, had ſhe 
ſoon proved pregnant, it might have been doubtful 
to which huſband the child belonged. The credit 
and riches of this alliance ſupported the ambition of 
the admiral ; but gave umbrage to the dutcheſs of 
Somerſet, who, uneaſy that the younger brother's 
wife ſhould have the precedency, employed all her 
intereſt with her huſband, which was too great, firſt 
to create, and then to widen a breach between the 
two brothers x. 

Tur firſt ſymptoms of this miſunderſtanding ap- 
peared when the protector commanded the army in 


Scotland, The ſecretary, Paget, a man devoted to 


Somerſet, remarked, that Seymour was forming 
ſeparate intrigues among the counſellors, was cor- 
rupting, by preſents, the King's ſervants ; and 
even endeavouring, by improper indulgencies and 
liberalities, to captivate the affections of the young 
monarch. Paget repreſented to him the danger of 
this conduct; deſired him to reflect on the numerous 
enemies whom the ſudden elevation of their fami- 
Iy had created; and warned him that any diſſenſion 


« Hayward, p 301. Heylin, p. 72. Camden. Thuanus, 
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between him and the protector, would be greedily CH A p. 
laid hold of, to draw on the ruin of both. Finding XXXIV. 


his remonſtrances ineffectual, he conveyed intelli- 
gence of the danger to Somerſet, and engaged him 
to leave the enterprize upon Scotland unfiniſhed, in 
order to guard againſt the attempts of his domeſtic 
enemies. In the enſuing Parliament, the admiral's 
projects appeared ſtill more hazardous to public 
tranquillity ; and as he had acquired many partizans 
and retainers, he made a direct attack upon his 
brother's authority, He repreſented to his friends, 
that formerly, during a minority, the office of pro- 
tector of the kingdom had been kept ſeparate from 
that of governor of the King's perſon; and that 
the preſent union of theſe two important truſts, con- 
ferred on Somerſet an authority which could not 
ſafely be lodged in any ſubje&t*. He even prevailed 
on the young King, to write a letter to the Parlia- 
ment, deſiring that Seymour might be appointed 
his governor ; and he had formed a party in the two 
houſes, by which he hoped to have effected his pur- 
poſe. The deſign was diſcovered before its executi- 
on; and ſome common friends were ſent to remon- 
ſtrate with him, but had fo little influence, that he 
threw out many menacing expreſſions, and raſhly 
threatened, that, if he was thwarted in his attempt, 
he would make this Parliament the blackeſt that 
ever was in England o. The council ſent for him, 
to anſwer for his conduct; but he refuſed to attend: 
They then began to threaten in their turn, and in- 
formed him, that the King's letter, inſtead of avail- 
ing him any thing to the execution of his purpoſe, 
would be imputed to him as a criminal enterprize, 
and be conſtrued a deſign to diſturb the govern- 
ment, by forming a ſeparate intereſt with a child and 
minor. They even let fall ſome menaces of ſending 
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him to the Tower for his temerity ; and the admi- 
ral, finding himſelf prevented in his deſign, was 
obliged to ſubmit, and to deſire a reconciliation with 
his brother. 

Tur mild and moderate temper of Somerſet made 
him willing to forget theſe enterprizes of the admi- 
ral; but the ambition of that turbulent ſpirit could 
not be ſo eaſily appeaſed. His ſpouſe, the Queen- 
dowager, died in child- bed; but ſo far from regarding 
this event as a check to his aſpiring views, he found- 
ed on it the ſcheme of a more extraordinary elevation. 
He made his addreſſes to the lady Elizabeth, then in 
the ſixteenth year of her age; and that princeſs, 
whom even the hurry of buſineſs, and the purſuits of 
ambition, could not, in her more advanced years, diſ- 
engage entirely from the tender paſſions, ſeems to 
have liſtened to the infinnations of a man, who poſ- 
ſeſſed every talent proper to captivate the affections of 
the fair. But as Henry the eighth had excluded his 
daughters from all hopes of ſucceſſion, if they mar- 
ried without the conſent of his executors, which Sey- 
mour could never hope to attain ; it was concluded, 
that he propoſed to effectuate his purpoſe by expe- 
dients {till more raſh and more criminal. All the 
other meaſures of the admiral tended to confirm thts 
ſuſpicion, He continued to attack, by preſents, the 
fidelity of all thoſe who had more immediate acceſs 
to the King's perſon : He endeavoured to ſeduce that 


young prince into his intereſts: He found means of 


holding a private correſpondence with him : He open- 
ly decried his brother's adminiſtration; and aſſerted, 
that by enliſting Germans, and other foreigners, he 
intended to form a mercenary army, which endanger- 
ed the King's authority, and the liberty of the peo- 
ple: By promiſes and perſuaſion he brought over to his 
party many of the principal nobility ; and had diftri- 
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buted his intereſt all over England: He neglect- CH ub. 
ed not even the moſt popular perſons of inferior XX XIV. 


rank; and had computed, that he could, on occa- 
ſion, command the ſervice of ten thouſand men, 
among his ſervants, tenants, and retainers“: He 
had already provided arms for their uſe; and having 
engaged in his intereſts Sir John Sharington, a 
very corrupt man, maſter of the mint at Briſtol, he 
flattered himſelf that money would not be wanting. 
Somerſet was well informed of all theſe alarming 
circumſtances, and endeavoured by the moſt friend- 
ly expedients, by intreaty, reaſon, and even by 
heaping new favours upon his brother, to make him 


depart from his precipitate councils : But finding 


all his endeavours ineffectual, he began to think 
of more ſevere remedies. The earl of Warwic 
was an ill inſtrument between the brothers; and had 
formed the deſign, by inflaming the quarrel, to raiſe 


his own fortune on the ruins of both. 
DuDLEy, earl of Warwic, was the ſon of that Dudley, 


1548. 


Dudley, miniſter to Henry the ſeventh, who having, ex of 


by rapine, extortion, and perverſion of law, in- 
curred the hatred of the public, had been facri- 
ficed to popular animoſity, in the beginning of 
the ſubſequent reign. The late King, ſenſible of 
the iniquity, at leaſt illegality of the ſentence, 
had afterwards reſtored young Dudley's blood 
by a& of Parliament; and finding him endowed 
with ability, induſtry, and enterprize, he had en- 
truſted him with many important commands, and 
had ever found him ſucceſsful in all his under- 
takings. He raiſed him to the dignity of viſcount 
Liſle, conferred on him the office of admiral, and 
gave him by his will a place among his executors. 
Dudley made till farther progreſs during the mino- 
rity; and having obtained the title of ear] of War- 
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CHAP wic, and undermined the credit of Southampton, 
X*%1\ t;e bore the firſt rank among the protector's coun- 
. victory, gained at Pinkey, was much 


1548. 


aſcribed to his courage and conduct; and he was 
u iverſally regarded as a man equally endowed with 
ihe talents of peace and war. But all theſe virtues 


were obſcured by ſtill greater vices; an exorbitant 


ambition, an inſatiable avarice, a neglect of decen- 
cy, a contempt of juſtice : And as he found, that 
lord Seymour, whoſe ability and enterprize he chiefly 
dreaded, was involving himſelf in ruin, by his raſh 
councils, he was determined to puſh him over the 


precipice; and thereby remove the chief obſtacle to 


his own projected greatneſs. 

Warn Somerſet found that the public peace was 
expoſed by his brother's ſeditious, if not rebellious, 
ſchemes, he was the more eaſily perſuaded, by War- 
wic, to employ the extent of royal authority againſt 
him; and after depriving him of the office of ad- 
miral, he ſigned a warrant for committing him to the 
Tower. Some of his accomplices were alſo taken 
into cuſtody; and three privy counſellors, being 
ſent to examine them, made a report, that they 
had met with very full and important diſcoveries, 
Yet ſtill the protector ſuſpended the blow, and ſhow- 
ed a reluctance to ruin his brother. He offered to 
depart from the proſecution, if Seymour would pro- 
miſe him a cordial reconcilement; and relinquiſhing 
all ambitious hopes, be contented with a private life, 
and retire into the country. But as Seymour made 
no other anſwer to theſe friendly offers than menaces 
and defiances, he ordered a charge to be drawn 
p againſt him, conſiſting of thirty-three articles e; 


Ind the whole to be laid before the privy-council. 


It is pretended, that every particular was ſo incon- 
teſtibly proved, both by witneſſes and his own hand- 
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writing, that there was no room for doubt; yet didCHAP. 
the council think proper to go in a body to the XXXIV. 
Tower, in order more fully to examine the priſoner, "YT 
He was not daunted by the appearance , but boldly * 
demanded a fair trial; required to be confronted 

with the witneſſes; deſired that the charge might be 

left with him, in order to be conſidered; and re- 

fuſed to anſwer any interrogatories, by which he 

might enſnare himſelf. 

IT is apparent, that notwithſtanding what is pre- 
tended, there muſt have been ſome deficiency in the 
evidence againſt Seymour, when ſuch demands, 
founded on the plaineſt principles of law and equity, 
were abſolutely rejected. We ſhall indeed conclude, 
if we carefully examine the charge, that many of the 
articles were general, and ſcarce capable of any 
proof ; many of them, if true, ſuſceptible of a more 
favourable interpretation ; and that, tho' on the 
whole, Seymour appears to have been a very dan- 
gerous ſubject, yet he had not advanced far in thoſe 
treaſonable projects imputed to him. The chief 
part of his guilt ſeems to have conſiſted in ſome un- 
warrantable practices in the admiralty, by which 
pyrates were protected, and illegal impoſitions laid 
upon the merchants” @_ 

Bur the adminiſtration had, at that time, an eaſy 
inſtrument of vengeance, to wit, the Parliament; 
and needed not to give themſelves any concern with 
regard either to the guilt of the perſons whom they A Parlia- 
proſecuted, or the evidence which could be pro- Wenk. 
duced againſt them. A ſeſſion of Parliament being ath No- 
held, it was propoſed to proceed againſt Seymour veuber, 
by bill of attainder; and much perſuaſion being 
employed to engage the young King to conſent to it, 

a conſiderable weight was put on his approbation. 
The matter was firſt laid before the upper houſe; 
and ſeveral peers, riſing up in their places, gave an 
account of what they knew concerning lord Sey- 

mour's 
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CHAP: mour's conduct, and his criminal words or actions. 


XXXIV. 


1549. 


Theſe narratives were received for undoubted evi- 
dence : and tho the priſoner had formerly engaged 


Attainder Many friends and partizans among the nobility, no 


of Lord 
Seymour. 


one had either the courage or equity to move, that 
he might be heard in his own defence, that the teſti- 


mony againſt him ſhould be delivered in a legal 


manner, and that he ſhould be confronted with The 
witneſſes. A little more ſcruple was made in the 
houſe of commons: There were even ſome mem- 
bers who objected againſt the whole method of pro- 


20 March. ceeding by bills of attainder, paſſed in abſence; od 


His exe- 
Cution. 


Eccleſiaſ- 
rical ai- 


fairs. 


required, that a formal trial ſhould be given to every 
man before his condemnation. But upon receiving 
a meſſage from the King, requiring them to proceed, 
and oftering that the ſame narratives ſhould be laid 
before them which had ſatisfied the peers, they were 
eaſily prevailed on to acquieſce . The bill paſſed 
in a very full houſe. Near four hundred voted for 
it; and not above nine or ten againſt it . The 
ſentence was ſoon after executed, and the priſoner 
was beheaded on Tower-hill. The warrant was 
ſigned by Somerſet, who was expoſed to much 
blame, on account of the violence of theſe proceed- 
ings. The attempts of the admiral ſeemed chiefly 
to be levelled againſt his brother's uſurped au- 
thority; and tho his ambitious, enterprizing cha- 
racter, encouraged by a marriage with the lady 
Elizabeth, might have proved dangerous to public 
tranquillity, the prudence of foreſeeing dangers at 
ſuch a diſtance, was deemed too great, and the re- 
medy was plainly illegal. It could only be ſaid, that 
this bill of attainder was ſomewhat more tolerable 
than the preceding ones, to which the nation had 
been accuſtomed. For here, at leaſt, ſome ſhadow 
of evidence was produced. 

All the other conſiderable buſineſs tranſacted this 
ſchon, beſides the attainder of lord Seymour, regard- 


f 2 & 3 Edw. VI. c. 18. s Burnet, vol, ii. p. 99. 
ed 
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ed eccleſiaſtical matters; which were now the chief CH AP. 
concern of the nation. A committee of biſhops XXXIV. 
and divines had been appointed by the council, to 


frame a liturgy for the ſervice of the church; and 
they had executed the work committed to them. 
They proceeded with great moderation in this deli- 
cate undertaking : They retained as much of the 
antient maſs as the principles of the reformers would 
permit: They indulged nothing to the ſpirit of con- 
tradiction, which ſo naturally takes place in all 
great innovations: And they flattered themſelves, 
that they had framed a ſervice, in which every de- 
nomination of Chriſtians might, without ſcruple, 
concur. The maſs had been always celebrated in 
Latin; a practice which might have been deemed 
abſurd, had it not been found uſeful to the clergy, 
by 1mpreſling the people with an idea of ſome my- 
ſterious unknown virtue in thoſe rites, and by 
checking all their pretenſions to be familiarly ac- 
quainted with their religion. But as the reformers 


pretended in ſome few particulars to encourage pri- 


vate judgment in the laity, the tranſlation of the 
liturgy, as well as of the Scriptures, into the vulgar 
tongue, ſeemed more conformable to the genius of 
their ſect; and this innovation, with the retrench- 
ment of prayers to ſaints, and of ſome ſuperſtitious 
ceremonies, was the chief difference between the 
old maſs and the new liturgy, The Parliament eſta- 
bliſhed this form of worſhip in all the churches, and 
ordered an uniformity to be obſerved in all the rites 
and ceremonies “. 

THERE was another very material act, which 
paſſed this ſeſſion. The former canons had eſta- 
bliſhed the celibacy of the clergy ; and though this 
practice be uſually aſcribed to the policy of the 
court of Rome, who thought, that the eccleſiaſtics 
would be more devoted to their ſpiritual head, and 


k 2 & 3 Edw. VI. c. I. 
Vol. IV. Yy leſs 
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CHAP. leſs dependant on the civil magiſtrate, when freed 
XXXIV. from the powerful tyes of wives and children; yet 


was this inſtitution much forwarded by the principles 
of ſuperſtition inherent in human nature. Theſe 
principles had rendered the panegyrics of an invio- 
tate chaſtity ſo frequent among the antient fathers, 
long before the eſtabliſhment of celibacy. And 
even the Engliſh parliament, thongh they framed a 
law, permitting the marriages of prieſts, yet con- 
ſeſs, in the preamble, © that it were better for 
« prieſts and the miniſters of the church to live 
„ chaſte and without marriage, and it were much 
« to be wiſhed they would of themſelves abſtain.” 
The inconveniencies, which had ariſen from com- 
pelling chaſtity and prohibiting marriage, are the 
reaſon aſſigned for indulging a liberty in this par- 
ticular*. The ideas of penance alſo were fo much 
retained in other particulars, that an act of parlia- 
ment paſſed, prohibiting the uſe of fleſh-meat, du- 
ring Lent and the other times of abſtinence *. 

Tur 


i 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap 21. & 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 19. 

Another act, paſſed this ſeſſion, takes notice in the preamble, 
that the city of York, formerly well inhabited, was now much 
decayed : Infomuch that many of the cures could not afford a 
competent maintenance to the incumbents. To remedy this 
inconvenience, the magiſtrates were impowered to unite as 
many pariſhes as they thought proper. An eccleſiaſtical hiſtori- 
an, Collier, vol. ii. p. 230, thinks, that this decay of York is 
chiefly to be aſcribed to the diſiolution of monaſteries, by which 
the revenues fell into the hands of perſons who lived at a diſ- 


tance. 


A very grievous tax was impoſed this ſeſſion upon the whole 
ſtock and monied intereſt of the kingdom, and even upon its 
induſtry. It was a ſhilling in the pound yearly, during three 
years, on every perſon worth ten pounds or upwards : The 
double on aliens and denizens, Theſe laſt, if above twelve years 
of age, and if worth leſs than twenty thillings, were to pay eight 
pence yearly, Every wether was to pay two pence yearly ; 
every ewe three pence. The woolen manufacturers were to pay 
eight pence a pound on the value of all the cloth they made. 

| Theſe 
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A THe principal tenets and practices of the catho- CHAP. 
lic religion were now aboliſhed, and the reformati- XXXIV. 


on, ſuch as we enjoy it at preſent, was almoſt en- 
tirely compleated in England. But the doctrine of 
the real preſence, tho' tacitly condemned by the 
new communion-ſervice and by the prohibition of 
many antient rites, ſtill retained ſome hold of the 
minds of men; and it was the laſt doctrine of pope- 
ry, which was wholly abandoned by the people !. 
The extreme attachment of the late King to that 
tenet might be ſome ground for this obſtinacy; but 
the chief cauſe was really the extreme abſurdity of 
the principle itſelf, and the profound veneration, 
which of courſe it impreſſed on the mind. The 
prieſts likewiſe were much inclined to favour an 
opinion, which attributed to them ſo miraculous a 
power ; and the people, who believed that they par- 
ticipated of the very body and blood of their Saviour, 
were loth to renounce ſo extraordinary, and as they 
imagined, fo ſalutary a privilege. The general at- 
tachment to this dogma was fo violent, that the Lu- 
therans, notwithſtanding their ſeparation from Rome, 


Theſe exorbitant taxes on money are a proof, that few people 
lived on the money lent out at intereſt: For this tax amounts 
to the half of the yearly income of all money-holders, durin 
three years, eſtimating their intereſt at the rate allowed by law ; 
and was too, grievous to be borne, if many perſons had heen 
affected by it. It is remarkable, that no tax at all was laid up- 
on land this ſeſſion, The profits of merchandiſe were common- 
ly ſo high, that it' was ſuppoſed it could bear this impoſition, 
The moſt abſurd part of the law ſeems to be the tax upon the 
woolen manufadture See 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 36. The 
ſubſequent Parliament repealed the tax on ſheep and woolen 
cloth. 3 & 4 Edw. VI. cap. 23. But they continued the other 
tax a year longer. Ibid. 

The clergy taxed themſelves at fix ſhillings in the pound to be 
paid in three years. This taxation was ratified in Parliament, 
which had been the common practice ſince the reformation, as 
if the clergy had no legiſlative power, even over themſelves. See 
' 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 35. 

1 Burnet, vol. ii. cap, 104. 
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CH A p,had thought proper, under another name, ſtill to re- 
XXXIV. tain it: And the catholic preachers, in England, 
== when reſtrained in every other particular, could not 
1549. forbear, on every occaſion, from inculcating that te- 
net. Bonner, for this offence among others, had 
been tried by the council, had been deprived of his 
ſee, and had been committed to cuſtody. Gardiner 
alſo, who had recovered his liberty, appeared anew 
refractory to the authority, which eſtabliſhed the late 
innovations; and he ſeemed willing to countenance 
that opinion, much favoured by all the Englifh ca- 
tholics, that the King was indeed ſupreme head of 
the church, but not the council, during a minority. 
Having declined giving full ſatisfaction on this head, 
he was ſent to the 'Tower, and threatened with far- 

ther effects of the council's diſpleaſure. 

Turst ſeverities, being exerciſed againſt men, 
poſſeſſed of office and authority, ſeemed a neceſ- 
ſary policy, in order to enforce an uniformity in 
public worſhip and diſcipline : But there were 
other inſtances of perſecution, which were derived 
from no other origin than the bigotry of theologians; 
a malady, which ſeems almoſt incurable. Though 6 
the proteſtant divines had ventured to renounce op1- 0 
nions, deemed certain during ſo many centuries, V 
they regarded, in their turn, the new ſyſtem as {o fl 
certain, that they could bear no contradiction with tl 
regard to it; and they were ready to burn in the h 
ſame flames, from which they themſelves had ſo te 
narrowly eſcaped, every one who had the aſſurance V 
to oppoſe them. A commiſſion by act of council h 
was granted to the primate and ſome others, to exa- e 
mine and ſearch after all anabaptiſts, heretics, or v 
contemners of the book of common prayer. They 1 

g were enjoined to reclaim them, if poflible; to impoſe p 
hy penance on them; and to give them abſolution: Or n 
m Biirnet, vol. ii. p. 3. Rymer, tom. xv. p. I8r. 
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if they were obſtinate, to excommunicate and im-C HA b. 
priſon them, and to deliver them over to the ſecular XXXIV. 


arm : And in the execution of this charge, the com- 
miſhoners were not bound to obſerve the ordinary 
methods of trial; the forms of law were diſpenſed 
with, and if any ſtatutes happened to interfere with 
the powers in the commiſſion, they were over-ruled 
and abrogated by the council. Some tradeſmen in 
London were brought before theſe commiſſioners, 
and were accuſed of maintaining, among other opi- 
nions, that a man regenerate could not fin, and 
that though the outward man might offend, the 
inward was incapable of all guilt. They were pre- 
vailed on to abjure and were diſmiſſed, But there 
was a woman accuſed of heretical pravity, called 
Joan Bocher, or Joan of Kent, who was ſo extreme- 
ly obſtinate, that the commiſſioners could gain no- 
thing upon her. Her doctrine was, © That Chrift 
vas not truly incarnate of the virgin, whoſe fleſh, 
being the outward man, was ſinfully begotten and 
porn in ſin; and conſequently, he could take none 
* of it: But the word, by the conſent of the in- 
* ward man of the virgin, was made fleſh®",” This 
opinion, it would ſeem, is not orthodox; and there 
was a neceſſity for delivering the woman to the 
flames for maintaining it. But che young King, 
though in ſuch tender years, had more ſenſe than all 
his counſellors and preceptors ; and he long refuſed 
to ſign the warrant for her execution. Cranmer 
was employed to perſuade him to compliance; and 
he ſaid, that there was a great difference between 
errors in other points of divinity, and thoſe which 
were directly contradictory to the Apoſtles creed : 
Theſe latter were impieties againſt God, which the 
prince, being God's deputy, ought to repreſs; in like 
manner, as the King's deputies were bound to puniſh 


» Burnet, vol. ii. coll. 35. Strype's Mem. Cranm. p. 181. 
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CHAP. offences againſt the King's perſon. Edward, over- 
XXXIV. come by importunity more than reaſon, at laſt ſub- 


1549. 


mitted, tho' with tears in his eyes; and he told 
Cranmer, that, if any wrong was done, the guilt 
ſhould lie entirely on his head. The primate, after 
making a new effort to reclaim the woman from her 
errors, and finding her obſtinate againſt all his argu- 
ments, at laſt committed her to the flames, Some 
time after, a Dutchman, called Van Paris, accuſed 
of the hereſy which has received the name of Arian- 
iſm, was condemned to the ſame puniſhment. He 
ſuffered with ſo much ſatisfaction, that he hugged 
and careſſed the faggots, which were conſuming him; 
a ſpecies of frenzy of which there is more than one 
inſtance among the martyrs of this age v. 

Tusk rigorous methods of proceeding ſoon 
brought the whole nation to a conformity with the 
new doctrine and the new liturgy. The lady Mary 
alone continued to adhere to the maſs, and refuſed 
to admit the eſtabliſhed modes of worſhip. When 
preſſed and menaced on this head, ſhe applied to the 
Emperor ; who, uſing his intereſt with Sir Philip 
Hobby, the Engliſh ambaſſador, procured her a tem- 
porary connivance from the council“. 


= Burnet, vol. ii. p. 112. Strype's Mem, Cranm. p. 181. 
" Heylin, p. 102. 
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C H A P. XXXV. 


Dyſcontents of the people. —-— Inſurrections. — Con- 
duct of the war with Scotland — with France. 
Factions in the council. — Conſpiracy againſt 

Somerſet.— Somerſet reſigns the protector ſbip. 
A Parliament. — Peace with France and Scot- 
land, — Boulogne ſurrendered. —— Perſecution of 
Gardiner. —— Warwic created duke of Northum- 
berland. — His ambition. — Trial of Somerſet. 
——His execution, — A Parliament, — A new 
Parliament. Succeſſion changed. — The King's 
fickneſs — and death. 


HERE is no abuſe fo great, in civil ſociety, c H Ap. 

as not to be attended with a great variety of XXXV. 
beneficial conſequences; and in the beginnings o 
reformation, the loſs of theſe advantages is always. 1549. 


felt very ſenſibly, while the benefit reſulting from is 


1 . ; tents of 
the change, is the flow effect of time, and is ſel-;4. — 


dom perceived by the bulk of a nation. Scarce ple. 


any inſtitution can be imagined leſs favourable, 
in the main, to the intereſts of mankind than that 
of monks and friars; yet was it followed by many 
good effects, which, having ceaſed by the ſuppreſ- 
lion of monaſteries, were very much regretted by 
the people of England. The monks, reſiding al- 
ways in their convents, in the heart of their eſtates, 
ſpent their money 1n the provinces and among their 
tenants, afforded a ready market for commodities, 
were a ſure reſource to the poor and indigent; and 
though their hoſpitality and charity gave but too 
much encouragement to idleneſs, and prevented 
the encreaſe of public riches, yet did it provide to 
many a remedy againſt the extreme preſſures of mw 
an 
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CHAP. and neceſſity. It is alſo obſervable, that, as the 
XXXV. friars were limited, by the rules of their inſtitution, 


1549. 


to a certain train of life, they had not equal mo- 
tives for avarice with other men; and they were ac- 
knowledged to have been in England, as they ſtill 
are in Roman catholic countries, the beſt and moſt in- 
dulgent landlords. The abbots and priors were al- 
lowed to give leaſes at an undervalue, and to receive, 
in return, a large preſent from the tenant; in the 
ſame manner as is ſtill practiſed by the biſhops and 


colleges. But when the abbey-lands were diſtribu- 


ted among the great nobility and courtiers, they 
fell under a different management: The rents of 
farms were raiſed, while the tenants found not the 
ſame facility in diſpoſing of the produce; the mo- 
ney was ſpent in the capital; and the farmers, living 
at a diſtance, were expoſed to all the oppreſſions of 
their new maſters, or to the ſtill greater rapacity of 
the ſtewards. 

Tusk complaints of the common people were at 
that time heightened by other cauſes. The arts of 
manufacture were much more advanced in other Eu- 
ropean countries than in England; and even in 
England theſe arts had made greater progreſs than 
the knowledge of agriculture ; a profeſſion, which of 
all mechanical employments, requires the moſt re- 
flection and experience. A great demand aroſe for 
wool both abroad and at home: Paſturage was found 
more profitable than unſkilful tillage : Whole eſtates 
were laid waſte by incloſures : The tenants, regard- 
ed as a uſeleſs burthen, were expelled their habita- 
tions: Even the cottagers, deprived of the commons, 
on which they formerly fed their cattle, were reduced 
to miſery : And a great decay of people, as well as 
diminution of the former plenty, was remarked in the 
kingdom. This grievance was now of an old date; 


a Strype, vol. ii. Repoſitory Q. | 
and 
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and Sir Thomas More, alluding to it, obſerves in CH AP. 


his Utopia, that a ſheep had become in England a 
more ravenous animal than a lion or wolf, and de- 
voured whole villages, cities, and provinces, | 

Taz general encreaſe alſo of gold and ſilver in 
Europe, after the diſcovery of the Welt Indies, had 
a tendency to inflame theſe complaints. The grow- 
ing demand, in the more commercial countries, had 
heightened every where the price of commodities, 
which could eaſily be tranſported thither ; but in 
England, the labour of men, who could not fo eaſi- 
ly change their habitation, ſtill remained nearly at 
the antient rates; and the poor people complained 
that they could no longer gain a ſubſiſtence by their 
induſtry, It was by an addition alone of toil and 
application they were enabled to provide a mainte- 
nance; and though this encreaſe of induſtry was at 
laſt the effect of the preſent ſituation, and an effect 
very beneficial to ſociety, yet was it difficult for the 
people to ſhake off their former habits of indolence; 
and nothing but neceſſity could compel them to that 
exertion of their faculties. 

IT muſt alſo be remarked, that the profuſion of 
Henry the eighth, had reduced him, notwithſtand- 
ing his rapacity, to ſuch difficulties, that he had been 
obliged to remedy a preſent neceſſity, by the perni- 
cious expedient of debaſing the coin; and the wars, 
in which the protector had been involved, had in- 
duced him to carry ſtill farther the ſame abuſe. 
The uſual conſequences enſued : 'The good coin was 
hoarded or exported: baſe metal was coined at home 
or imported from abroad in great abundance ,; the 
common people, who received their wages in it, could 
not purchaſe commodities at the uſual rates; an 
univerſal diffidence and ſtagnation of commerce took 
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CHAP. place; and loud complaints were heard in every part 


of England. 


—— Tux protector, who loved popularity, and com- 


paſſionated the condition of the people, encouraged 
theſe complaints by his endeavours to remedy them. 
He appointed a commiſſion for making enquiry con- 
cerning incloſures; and iſſued a proclamation, or- 
dering all late incloſures to be laid open by a day 
aſſigned. The populace, meeting with ſuch coun- 
tenance from the government, began to rife in ſe- 
veral places, and to commit diſorders; but were 
quieted by remonſtrances and perſuaſion. In ordet 


to give them greater ſatisfaction, Somerſet appoint- 


ed new commiſſioners, whom he ſent every where, 
with an unlimited power to hear and determine all 
cauſes about incloſures, high-ways, and cottages *. 


As the object of this commiſſion was very diſagree- 


able to the gentry and nobility, they called the com- 
miſſion arbitrary and illegal; and the common peo- 
ple, tearing it would be cluded, and being impa- 
tient for immediate redreſs, could no longer contain 
their fury, but ſought for a remedy by force of arms. 
The riling began at once in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land, as if an univerſal conſpiracy had been formed 
by the commonalty. The rebels in Wiltſhire were 
diſperſed by Sir William Herbert : Thoſe in the 
neighbouring counties, Oxford and Gloceſter, by lord 
Gray of Wilton. Many of the rioters were killed 
in the field : Others were executed by martial law. 
The commotions in Hampſhire, Suſſex, Kent, and 
other counties, were quieted by gentler methods; 
but the diforders in Devonſhire and Norfolk threat- 


ened the moſt fatal conſequences. 


> Burnet, vol. ii. p. 115. Strype, vol. ii. p. 171. 
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Tur commonalty in Devonſhire began with the CHAP. 
uſual pretence of incloſures and of oppreſſions from XXXV. 
the gentry; but the pariſh prieſt of Sampford- Dt 


Courtenay, had the addreſs to give their diſcontents 
a direction towards religion; and the delicacy of 
this ſubject, in the preſent emergency, made the in- 
ſurrection immediately appear dangerous. In other 
counties, the gentry had kept clofely united with 
the government; but here many of them took 
part with the populace ; among others, Humphrey 
Arundel, governor of St. Michael's Mount. The 
rioters were brought to the form of a regular army, 
and amounted to the number of 10,000 men. Lord 
Ruſſel had been ſent againſt them at the head of a 
ſmall force ; but finding himſelf too weak to en- 
counter them in the field, he kept at a diſtance, and 
began to treat and negotiate with them ; in hopes 
of eluding their fury by delay, and of diſperſing 
them by the difficulty of their ſubſiſting in a body. 
Their demands were, that the maſs ſhould be re- 
ſtored, half of the abbey lands reſumed, the law 
of the fix articles executed, holy water and holy 
bread reſpected, and all other particular grievances 
redreſſed ® The. council, to whom Ruſſel tranſ- 
mitted theſe demands, ſent a haughty anſwer; ex- 
horted the rebels to diſperſe ; and promiſed them 
pardon upon their immediate ſubmiſſion. Enraged 
at this diſappointment, they marched to Exeter; 
carrying before them croſſes, banners, holy-water, 
candleſticks, and other implements of the antien 
{ſuperſtition ; together with the hoſte, which they 
covered with a canopy . The inhabitants of Exete 
ſhut their gates; and the rebels, as they had no can- 
non, endeavoured to take the place, firſt by ſcalade, 
then by mining, but were repulſed in all their at- 


5 


© Hayward, p. 292. Hollingſhed, p. 1003. Fox, vdd. ii p- 
666. Mem. Cranm. p. 186. 4 Heylin, p. 76. 
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CHAP. tempts. Ruſſel meanwhile lay at Honiton, till rein- 
XXXV. forced by Sir William Herbert, and lord Gray, with 
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ſome German horſe, and ſome Italian arquebuſiers 
under Battiſta Spinola. He then reſolved to attempt 
the relief of Exeter, which was now reduced to ex- 
tremities. He attacked the rebels, drove them 
from all their poſts, committed great ſlaughter upon 
them both in the action and purſuit ©, and took 
many priſoners. Arundel and the other leaders 
were ſent to London, tried and executed. Many of 
the inferior ſort were put to death by martial law * : 
The vicar of St. Thomas, one of the principal in- 
cendiaries, was hanged on the top of his own tower, 
arrayed in his popiſh weeds, with his beads at his 
girdle s. 

Tur inſurrection in Norfolk roſe ſtill to a greater 
height, and was attended with greater violences. 
The populace were at firſt excited, as in other 
places, by the complaints againſt incloſures; but 
finding their numbers amount to twenty thouſand 
men, they grew inſolent on their force, and pro- 
ceeded to more exorbitant pretenſions. They re- 
quired the ſuppreſſion of the gentry, the placing 
new counſellors about the King, and the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of the antient rites. One Ket, a tanner, 
had aſſumed the government of them; and he 
exerciſed his authority with the utmoſt inſolence and 
outrage. Having taken poſſeſſion of Mouſhold-Hill 
near Norwich, he erected his tribunal under an 
old oak, thence called the oak of reformation ; 
and ſummoning the gentry to appear before him, 
he gave ſuch decrees as might be expected from 
his character and fituation, The marquis of Nor- 
thampton was firſt ordered againſt him; but met 
with a repulſe, in an action, where lord Sheffield was 

» 
e Stow's Annals, p. 597. Hayward, p. 295. 
f Hayward, p. 295, 296. | 
s Heylin, p. 56. Hollingſhed, p. 1026. 
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killed , The protector affected popularity, and CHAP. 
cared not to appear in perſon againſt the rebels: XXXV. 
He therefore ſent next the earl of Warwic at 8 


head of 6000 men, levied for the wars againſt Scot- 
land ; and he thereby aftorded his mortal enemy an 
opportunity of augmenting his reputation and cha- 
racter. Warwic, having tried ſome ſkirmiſhes with 
the rebels, at laſt made a general aitack upon them, 
and put them to flight. Two thouſand of them fell 
in the fight and purſuit: Ket was hanged at Norwich 
caſtle; nine of his followers on the boughs of the 
oak of reformation , and the inſurrection was en- 
tirely ſuppreſſed. Some rebels in Yorkſhire, hear- 
ing of the fate of their companions, accepted the 
offers of pardon, and threw down their arms. A 
general indemnity was ſoon after publiſhed by the 
proteCtor i, 


Bur though the inſurrections were thus quickly Conduct 
ſubdued in England, and no traces of them ſeemed of the 
to remain, they were attended with very bad con-var with 
| ſequences with regard to the foreign intereſts 1 


the nation. The forces of the earl of Warwic, 
which might have made a great impreſſion on 
Scotland, were diverted from that cnterprize ; and 
De Thermes had leiſure to reduce that country 
to ſome ſettlement and compoſure. He took the 
fortreſs of Broughty, and put the garriſon to the 
ſword. He ſtraitened the Engliſh at Haddington 
and though lord Dacres found means to throw re- 
lief into the place, and to reinforce the garriſon, it 
was experienced to be very chargeable, and even 
impracticable to keep poſſeſſion of that fortreſs. 
The whole country in the neighbourhood was laid 
waſte by the inroads both of the Scots and Engith, 
and could afford no ſupply to the garriſon : The 
place lay above thirty miles from the borders; fo 


b Stowe, p. 597. Hollingſhed, p. 1030—34. Strype, vol. 
Il. p. 174. 1 Hayward, p. 297, 298, 299. 
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CHAP. that a regular army was neceſſary to eſcort thi- 
XXXV. ther any proviſions: And as the plague had 
broke out among the troops, they periſhed daily, 
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With 


France. 


and were reduced to a ſtate of great weakneſs. 
For theſe reaſons, orders were given to diſmantle 
Haddington, and to convoy the artillery and gar- 
riſon to Berwic; and the earl of Rutland, now 
created warden of the eaſt marches, executed the 
orders. 

Tur King of France alſo took advantage of the 
diſtractions of the Engliſh, in order to recover Bou- 
logne, and that territory, which Henry the eighth 
had conquered from France. On other pretences, 
he aſſembled an army; and falling ſuddenly upon 
the Boullonois, took the caſtles of Sellacque, Black- 
neſs, and Ambleteuſe, though well ſupplied with 
garriſons, ammunition, and proviſions ® He at- 
tempted to ſurprize Boulenberg, and was repulſed ; 
but the garriſon, not thinking the place tenable 
after the loſs of the other fortreſſes, deſtroyed the 
works, and retired to Boulogne. The rains, which 
fell in great abundance during the autumn, and a 
peſtilential diſtemper, which broke out in the French 
camp, deprived Henry of all hopes of ſucceſs againſt 
Boulogne itſelf; and he retired to Paris. He left 
the command of the army to Gaſpar de Coligny, 
lord of Chatillon, ſo famous afterwards under the 
name of admiral Coligny ; and he gave him orders 
to form the ſiege early in the ſpring. The active 


diſpoſition of this general engaged him to make, 


during the winter, ſeveral attempts againſt the place; 
but they proved all unſucceſsful, 

SrROZ ZI, who commanded the French fleet and 
gallies, endeavoured to make a deſcent on Jerſey ; 
but meeting there with an Engliſh fleet, an action 


* Thuanus, lib. vi. c. 6. 
| Hayward, p. 300. of 


enſued, 
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enſued, which ſeems not to have been deciſive, ſince CHAP. 
the hiſtorians of the two nations differ ſo widely in XXXV. 
en md 


their accounts of the event v. 

As ſoon as the French war broke out, the 
protector endeavoured to fortify himſelf with the 
alliance of the emperor; and he ſent over ſecre— 
tary Paget to Bruſſels, where Charles then reſided, 
in order to aſſiſt Sir Philip Hobby, the ordinary am- 
baſſador, in this negotiation. But that prince had 
formed a deſign of extending his dominions by 
acting the part of champion for the catholic re- 
ligion; and though extremely deſirous of fortify- 
ing himſelf by the Engliſh alliance againſt France, 
his capital enemy, he thought it unſuitable to his 
other pretenſions to enter into ſtrict confederacy with 
a nation, which had broke off all connexions with 
the church of Rome. He therefore declined all 
advances of friendſhip from England ; and eluded 
the applications of the ambaſſadors. An exact ac- 
count is preſerved of this negotiation in a letter of 
Hobby; and it is remarkable, that the emperor, in 
a converſation with the Engliſh miniſters, aſſerted, 
that the prerogatives of a King of England were 
more extenſive than thoſe of a King of France . 
Burnet, who preſerves this letter, ſubjoins, as a pa- 
rallel inſtance, that one objection which the Scots 
made to marrying their Queen with Edward, was 
that all their privileges would be ſwallowed up by 
the great prerogative of the Kings of England ©. 

SOMERSET, finding no aſſiſtance from the empe- 
ror, was inclined to conclude a peace with France 
and Scotland ; and beſides that he was not in a con- 
dition to maintain ſuch ruinous wars, he thought, 


w Thuan. King Edward's Journal, Stowe, p. 597. 
a Burnet, vol. ii. p. 132, 175. 
* ldem, p. 133. 
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CHAP. that there no longer remained any object of hoſtili- 
XXXV. ties. The Scots had ſent away their Queen; and 


1549- 


Factions 
in the 
council. 


could not, if ever ſo much inclined, compleat the 
marriage contracted with Edward: And as Henry 
the eighth had ſtipulated to reſtore Boulogne in 
1554, it ſeemed a matter of ſmall conſequence to 
anticipate a few years, the term of the treaty. But 
when he propoſed theſe reaſons to the council, he 
met with ſtrong oppoſition from his enemies, who, 
ſeeing him unable to ſupport the war, were deter- 
mined, for that very reaſon, to oppole all propoſals 
for a pacification, The factions ran very high in 
the court of England; and matters were draw- 
ing to an iſſue, fatal to the authority of the pro- 
tector. 

Arrrx Somerſet obtained the patent, inveſting 
him with regal authority, he no longer paid any at- 
tention to the opinion of the other counſellors; and 
being elated with his high dignity, as well as with 
his victory at Pinkey, he thought, that every one 
ought, in every thing, to yield to his ſentiments. All 
thoſe who were not entirely devoted to him, were 
ſure to be neglected ; whoever oppoſed his will re- 
ceived marks of anger or contempt ®; and while 
he ſhewed a reſolution to govern every thing, his ca- 
pacity appeared not, 1n any reſpect, proportioned to 
his ambition. Warwic, more ſubtle and artful, 
covered more exorbitant views under fairer appear- 
ances; and having aſſociated himſelf with South- 
ampton, who had been readmitted into the council, 
he formed a ſtrong party, who were determined to 
free themſelves from the ſlavery, impoſed on them 
by the protector. 

Tur malecontent counſellors found the diſpoſition 
of the nation very favourable to their deligns. The 


P Strype, vol. ii. p. 181. 0 
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nobility and gentry were in general diſpleaſed with the CHAP. 


preference, which Somerſet ſeemed to have given the XXXV. 


people; and as they aſcribed all the inſults to which 
they had been Jately expoſed, to his procraſtination, 
and to the encouragement given the multitude, ſo 
they apprehended a renewal of the ſame diſorders 
from his preſent afteQtation of popularity. He had 
erected a court of requeſts in his own houſe for the 
relief of the people 4, and he interpoſed with the 
judges in their behalf; a meaſure which might be 
denominated 1llegal, if any exertion of prerogative 
at that time, could with certainty deſerve that ap- 
pellation. And this attempt, which was a ſtretch of 
power, ſeemed the more unpolitic, becauſe it diſ- 
guſted the nobility, the ſureſt ſupport of monarchi- 
cal authority. 

Bur though Somerſet courted the people, the in- 
tereſt which he had formed with them, was in no 
degree anſwerable to his expectations. The catholic 
party, who retained influence with the multitude, 
were his declared enemies; and took adyantage of 
every opportunity to decry his conduct. The at- 
tainder and execution of his brother bore an odi— 
ous aſpect: The introduction of foreign troops 
into the kingdom, was repreſented in very invi- 
dious colours: The great eſtate which he had ſud- 
denly acquired, at the expence of the church and 
of the crown, rendered him obnoxious: And the 
palace which he was building in the Strand, ſerved 
by its magnificence, and ſtil] more by other circum- 
ſtances which attended it, to expoſe him to the 
cenſures of the public. The pariſh church of St. 
Mary, with three biſhops houſes, were pulled down, 
to furniſh ground and materials for this ſtruc- 
ture: Not contented with that ſacrilege, an at- 
tempt was made to demoliſh St. Margaret's, Weſt- 


4 Strype, vol. ii. p. 183, 
Vol. IV. Aaa minſter, 
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CHAT. minſter, and to employ the ſtones to the ſame pur- 
XXXV. poſe; but the . roſe in a tumult, and 
" 1699 chaced away the protector's tradeſmen. He then 
laid his hands on a chapel in St. PauPs Chureh-yard, 
with a cloiſter, and charnel-houſe belonging to it; 
and theſe edifices, together with a church of St. 
John of Jeruſalem, were made uſe of to raiſe his 
palace. What rendered the matter more odious to 
the „ was that the tombs, and other monu- 
ments of the dead were defaced; and the bones 
carried away, and buried in unconſecrated ground r, 
ALL theſe imprudences were remarked by So- 
merſet's enemies, who reſolved to take advantage 
6th OQo-of them. The lord St. John, preſident of the coun- 
ber. cil, the earls of Warwic, B and Arun- 
N del, with five counſellors more, met at Ely-houſe; 
cy againſt and aſſuming to themſelves the whole power of the 
Somerſet. council, began to act independent of the protec- 
tor, whom They repreſented as the author of ever 

public grievance and misfortune. They wrote let- 

ters to the chief nobility and gentry in England, 
informing them of the preſent meafures, and re- 
quiring their aſſiſtance : They ſent for the mayor 

and aldermen of London, and enjoined them to 

obey their orders, without regard to any contrary 

orders which they ſhould receive from the duke of 

Somerſet. They laid the ſame injunctions on the 
lieutenant of the tower, who expreſſed his reſolution 

to comply with them. Next day, Rich, lord chancel- 

lor, the marquis of Northampton, the earl of Shrewtf- 

bury, Sir Thomas Cheney, Sir John Gage, Sir Ralph 

Sadler, and the lord chief juſtice Montague, joined 

the malecontent counſellors; and every thing bore a 

bad aſpect for the proteor's authority. Secretary 


r Heylin, p. 72, 73. Stowe's Survey of London, Hayward, 
P- 303. 


Petre, 


preſs condition that he ſhould guide. himſelf by 
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Petre, whom he had ſent to treat with the council, CHAP. 
choſe rather to remain with them; and the common XXXV. 
council of the city, being applied to, declared 2 Fogg 
one voice their approbation of the new meaſures, au: 
and their reſolution of ſupporting them *. 

Tur protector had no ſooner heard of the defec- 
tion of the counſellors, than he removed the King 
from Hampton-court, where he then reſided, to the 
caſtle of Windſor; and, arming his friends and 
ſervants, ſeemed reſolute to defend himſelf againſt 
all his enemies. But finding, that no man of rank, 
except Cranmer and Paget, adhered to him, that 
the people did not riſe at his ſummons, that the 
City and Tower had declared againſt him, that 
even his beſt friends and confidents had deſerted 
him, he loſt all hopes of ſucceſs, and began to ap- 
ply to his enemies for pardon and forgivenels. 
No ſooner was this deſpondency known, than lord 
Ruſſel, Sir John Baker, ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons, and three counſellors more, who' had 
hitherto remained neuters, joined Warwic's party, 
whom every body now regarded as maſters, The 
council informed the public, by proclamation, of 
their actions and intentions; they wrote to the 
princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth, to the ſame pur- 
poſe; they made addreſſes to the King, in which, 
afrer the humbleſt proteſtations of duty and obe⸗ 
dience, they informed him, that they were the 
council appointed by his father, for the government 
of the kingdom during his minority; that they had 
choſen the duke of Somerſet protector, with the ex- 


their advice and direction; that he had uſurped the 
whole authority to himſelf, and had neglected, and 
even in every thing oppoſed, their advice; that he 
had proceeded to that height of preſumption, as to 


Stowe, p. 3975 598. Hollingſhed, p. 1057. 
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CHAP-levy forces againſt them, and place theſe forces 
XXV. about his majeſty's perſon : They therefore begged, 
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that they might be admitted to his royal preſence, 
that he would be pleaſed to reſtore them to his con- 
fidence, and that Somerſet's ſervants might be diſ- 
miſled. Their requeſt was complied with: Somer- 
ſet capitulated only for gentle treatment, which was 


Somerſet Promiled him. He was, however, ſent to the 
reſigns the Tower, with ſome of his friends and partizans, 
protector- among whom was Cecil, who was afterwards ſo 


ſhip. 


much diſtinguiſhed. Articles of charge were ex- 
hibited againſt him“; of which the chief, at leaſt 
the beſt founded, is his uſurpation of the govern- 
ment, and his taking into his own hands the whole 
adminiſtration of affairs. The clauſe of his patent, 
which inveſted him with abſolute power, unlimited 
by any law, was never Chjected to him; plainly, 
becauſe, according to the ſentiments of thoſe times, 
that power was, in ſome degree, involved in the 
very idea of regal authority. 

Tur catholics were extremely elevated with this 
revolution; and as they had aſcribed all the late in- 
novations to Somerſet's councils, they hoped, that 
his fall would prepare the way for the return of the 
antient religion. But Warwic, who now bore chief 
{way in the council, was entirely indifferent with re- 
gard to all theſe points of controverſy ; and finding, 
that the principles of the reformation had ſunk 
deeper into the young prince's mind than to be ea- 
fily eradicated, he was determined to comply with 
his inclinations, and not to hazard his new acquired 
power by any dangerous councils. He took care 
very early to expreſs his intentions of ſupporting the 
reformation; and he threw ſuch diſcouragements on 


t Stowe, p. 600. 
» Burnet, vol. ii. book i. coll. 46. Hayward, p. 308. 
Stowe, p. 601. Hollinglhed, p. 1059. 
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Southampton, who ſtood at the head of the Ro-CHAP. 
maniſts, and whom he conſidered as a dangerous XXXV. 
rival, that the high-ſpirited nobleman retired from 


the council, and ſoon after died of vexation and 
diſappointment. The other counſellors, who had 
concurred in bringing about the revolution, received 
their reward by promotions and new honours. Ruſ- 
ſe] was created earl of Bedford: The marquis of 
Northampton obtained the office of great chamber- 
lain; and lord Wentworth, beſides the office of 
chamberlain of the houſhold, got two large manors, 
Stepney and Hackney, which were torne ſrom the 
ſee of London“. A council of regency was for- 
med, not that which Henry's will had appointed for 
the government of the kingdom, and which, being 
founded on an act of Parliament, was the only legal 
one; but compoſed chiefly of members who had 
formerly been appointed by Somerſet, and who de- 
rived their ſeats from an authority which was now 
declared uſurped and illegal. But ſuch niceties 
were, during that age, little underſtood, and till 
leſs regarded, in England, 
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A skEssiox of Parliament was held; and as it was 4th Nov. 
the uſual maxim of that aſſembly to acquieſce in A Parlia- 
every adminiſtration which was eſtabliſhed, the coun- ment. 


cil dreaded no oppoſition from that quarter, and had 
reaſon rather to look for a corroboration of their au- 


thority. Somerſet had been prevailed with to con- 234 De- 
feſs, on his knees, before the council, all the ar- Cember. 


ticles of charge againſt him; and he imputed theſe 
miſdemeanors to his own raſhneſs, folly, and indiſ- 
cretion, not to any malignity of his intentions *, He 
even ſubſcribed this confeſſion; and the paper was gi- 
ven in to the Parliament, who, after ſending a com- 
mittee to examine him, and hear him acknowledge 


„ Heylin, p. 85. Rymer, tom. xv. p. 226. 
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it to be authentic, paſſed a vote, by which they de- 
prived him of all his offices, and fined him in two 
thouſand pounds a year of land. Lord St. John 
was created treaſurer in his place, and Warwic earl 
marſhal. The proſecution againſt him was carried 
no farther, His fine was remitted by the King: He 
recovered his liberty : And Warwic, thinking that 
he was now ſufficiently humbled, and that his au- 
thority was much leflened by his late tame and ab- 
ject behaviour, re-admitted him into the council, 
and even agreed to an alliance between their fami- 
hies, by the marriage of his ſon, lord Dudley, with 
the lady Jane Seymour, daughter to Somerſet *. 
DvuRING this feſſion a ſevere act was paſſed againſt 
riots! , that if any, to the number of twelve per- 
ſons, ſhould meet together for any matter of ſtate, 
and being required by any lawful magiſtrate, ſhould 
not diſperſe themſelves, it ſhould be treaſon ; and if 
any broke hedges, or violently broke up pales 
about inclofures, without lawful authority, it ſhould 
be felony : Any attempt to kill: a privy counſellor, 
was ſubjected to the ſame penalty, The biſhops 
had made an application, complaining, that they 
were deprived: of all their power, by the encroach- 
ments of the civil courts, and the preſent ſuſpen- 
fion of the canon law; that they could ſummon: no 
offenders before: them, puniſh no vice, nor exert 
the diſcipline of the church: From which diminu- 
tion of their, authority, they pretended, immorality 
had every; where received great encouragement 
and encreaſe, 'The deſign of ſome was, to revive 
the penitentiary rules: of the primitive church: But 
others thought, that ſuch an authority committed 
to the biſhops, would prove more oppreſhve than 
confeſſion, penance; and all the clerical inventions 
of the antient ſuperſtition. The Parliament, for 
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the preſent, contented themſelves with empowering CH AP. 
the King to appoint thirty-two commiſſioners to XXXV. 
frame a body of canon laws, which were to be va- 


lid though never ratified by Parliament. Such im- we" 
plicit truſt did they repoſe in the crown, though all 
their liberties and properties might be affected by 
theſe canons1, The King died before the canons 
received the royal ſanction. Sir John Sharington, 
whoſe crimes and malverſations had appeared ſo 
egregious at the condemnation of lord Seymour, 
obtained from Parliament a reverſal of his attain- 


lous of the reformers ; and biſhop Latimer aſſerted, 
that though formerly he was a moſt notorious knave, 
he was now ſo penitent, that he had become a very 
honeſt man. 

Wurd Warwic and the council of regency be- 1550. 
gan to exerciſe their power, they found themſelves Peace 
involved in the ſame difficulties which had embar- Prin 
raſſed the protector. The wars with France and and Scot- 
Scotland could not be ſupported by an exhauſted land. 
exchequer, ſeemed dangerous to a divided nation, 
and were now acknowledged not to have any object, 
which even the greateſt and moſt uninterrupted ſuo- 
ceſs could attain, The project of peace which 
Somerſet entertained, had ſerved them as a pretence 
of clamour againſt his adminiſtration ; yet after 
ſending Sir Thos Cheney to the emperor, and 
making again a fruitleſs effort to engage him in the 
protection of Boulogne, they found themſelves 
obliged to liſten to the advances which Henry made 
them, by means of Guidotti, a Florentine merchant. 

The carl of Bedford, Sir John Maſon, Paget, and 
Petre, were ſent over to Boulogne, with full powers 
to negociate. The French King abſolutely refuſed 
to pay the two millions of crowns which his prede- 
ceſſor had acknowledged to be due to the crown 


1 3 & 4 Edw. VI. c. 2. 
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CHAP. of England, as arrears of penſions; and ſaid, that 
XXXV. he never would conſent to render himſelf tributary 
1850. do any prince: But he offered a ſum for the imme- 
Boulogne diate reſtitution of Boulogne, and four hundred 
ſurren- thouſand crowns were at laſt agreed on, one half to 
dered. be paid immediately, the other in Auguſt following. 
24 March Six hoſtages were given for the performance of this 
article. Scotland was comprehended in the' treaty : 
The Engliſh ſtipulated to reſtore Lauder and Dun- 
glas, and to demoliſh the fortreſſes of Roxburgh 
and Eymouth ®. No ſooner was peace concluded 
with France, than a project was entertained of a 
cloſe union with that kingdom; and Henry very wil- 
lingly embraced a propoſal ſo ſuitable both to his 
intereſts and inclinations. An agreement, ſometime 
after, was formed for a marriage between Edward 
and Elizabeth, a daughter of France; and all the 
articles were, after a little negociation, fully ſettled =: 

But this project never took effect. 

THe intentions of marrying the King to a daugh- 
ter of Henry, who was a violent perſecutor of the 
proteſtants, was no wiſe acceptable to that party in 
England : But in all other reſpects, the council was 
very ſteady in promoting the reformation, and in en- 
forcing the laws againſt the Romaniſts. Many of the 
prelates were ſtill addicted to that communion; and 
though they made ſome compliances, in order to fave 
their biſhoprics, they retarded, as much as they fately 
could, the execution of the new laws, and gave coun- 
tenance to ſuch as were negligent or refractory, A 
reſolution was therefore taken to ſeek pretences for 
depriving them ; and the execution of this intention 
was the more eaſy, as they had all of them been obliged 


m Burnet, vol. ii. p. 148. Hayward, 310, 311, 312. Ry- 
mer, vol. xv. p. 211. | 

n Hayward, p. 318. Heylin, p. 104. Rymer, tom. xv. 
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to take commiſſions, in which it was declared, that C H AP. 


they held their ſees only during the King's pleaſure, XX XV. 


It was thought proper to begin with Gardiner, in 
order to ſtrike a terror into the reſt. The method 
of proceeding againſt him was extremely violent, 
and had ſcarce any colour of law or juſtice. lt had 
been preſcribed him, to inculcate in a ſermon, the 
duty of obedience to a King even during his mino- 
rity ; and becauſe he had neglected this topic, he 
had been thrown into priſon, and had been there 
detained during two years, without being accuſed 
of any crime, except diſobedience to this arbitrary 
command. The duke of Somerſet, ſecretary Petre, 
and ſome others of the council, were now ſent, in 
order to try his temper, and endeavour to find ſome 
ground for depriving him : He profeſſed to them 
his intention of conforming to the government, of 
ſupporting the King's laws, and of officiating by 
the new liturgy. This was not the diſpoſition which 
they expected or deſired o: A new deputation was 
therefore ſent, who carried him ſeveral articles to ſub- 
ſcribe. He was to acknowledge his former miſhe- 
haviour, and confeſs the juſtice of his confinement : 
He was likewiſe to own, that the King was ſupreme 
head of the church; that the power of making and 
diſpenſing with holidays, was part of the preroga- 
tive; that the common-prayer book was a godly and 
commendable form ; that the King was a compleat 
ſovereign in his minority; that the act of the fix 
articles was juſtly repealed ; and that the King had 
full authority to correct and reform what was amiſs 
in eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, government, or doctrine. 
The biſhop was willing to put his hand to all the 
articles except the firſt ; He maintained his conduct 
to have been inoffenſive; and declared, that he 
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CHAP. would not own himſelf guilty of faults which he had 


XXXV. 


1550. 


1551. 


never committed v. | 

The council, finding that he had gone ſuch 
lengths, were determined to prevent his full com- 
pliance, by multiplying the difficulties upon him, 
and ſending him new articles to ſubſcribe. A liſt 
was ſelected of ſuch points as they thought would 
be the moſt hard of digeſtion; and not content 
with theſe, they inſiſted ſtill on his ſubmiſſion, and 
an acknowledgement of paſt errors. Fo make this 
ſubſcription more mortifying, they- required a pro- 
miſe, that he would recommend and publiſh all 
theſe articles from the pulpit: But Gardiner, who 
ſaw, that they intended either to ruin or diſhonour 
him, or perhaps both, determined not to gratify his 
enemies by any farther compliances: He ſtill infiſt- 
ed on his innocence; deſired a fair trial; and re- 
fuſed to ſubſcribe more articles, till he fhould reco- 
ver his liberty. For this pretended offence his bi- 
ſhopric was put under ſequeſtration for three months; 
and as he then appeared no more compliant than at 
firſt, a commiſſion was appointed to try, or, more 
properly ſpeaking, to condemn him. The commiſ- 
ſioners were, the primate, the biſhops cf London, 
Ely, and Lincoin, ſecretary Petre, Sir James Hales, 
and fome other lawyers. Gardiner objected to the 
lzgality of the commiſſion, which was not founded 
on any ſtatute or precedent; and he appealed from 
the commilitoners to the King. His appeal was 
not regarded: Sentence was pronounced againſt 
him: He was deprived of his biſhopric : And com- 
mitted to cloſe cuſtody : His books and papers were 
ſeized : all company was denied him; and it was 
not allowed him either to ſend or receive any letters 
or meſſages a. 


Collier, vol. ii. p. 305. from the council books. Heylin, p. 
99. 1 Fox, vol. it. p. 734, & ſeq. Burnet, Heylin, 
Collier. 
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GARDINER, as well as the other prelates, had CH AP. 
agreed to hold his office during the King's pleaſure: XXXV. 


But the council, unwilling to make uſe of a con- 
ceſſion which had been ſo illegally and arbitrarily 
exacted, choſe rather to employ ſome forms of juſ- 
tice; a reſolution, which led them to commit ſtill 
greater iniquities and ſeverities. But the violence 
of the reformers did not ſtop there, Day, biſhop 
of Chicheſter, Heathe of Worceſter, and Voiſey of 
Exeter, were deprived of their biſhoprics, on pre- 
tence of diſobedience. Even Kitchen of Landaſt, 
Capon of Saliſbury, and Samſon of Coventry, tho' 
they had complied in every thing, yet not being 
ſuppoſed cordial or hearty in their obedience, were 
obliged to ſeek protection, by ſacrificing the moſt 
conliderable revenues of their ſee, to the rapacious 
courtiers”, 

Tust plunderers neglected not even ſmaller pro- 
fits. An order was iſſued by council, ſor purging the 
library of Weſtminſter of all miſſals, legends, and 
other ſuperſtitious volumes, and delivering their gar- 
niture to Sir Anthony Aucher*. Many of theſe books 
were plaited with gold and ſilver, and curiouſly em- 
boſſed; and this finery was probably the ſuperſtition 
that deſtroyed them. Great havoc was likewiſe 
made on the libraries of Oxford. Books and manu- 
ſcripts were deſtroyed without diſtinction: The vo- 
lumes of divinity ſuffered for their rich binding: 
Thoſe of literature were condemned as uſeleſs: Thoſe 
of geometry and aſtronomy were ſuppoſed to contain 
nothing but necromancy*. The univerſity had not 
power to oppoſe theſe barbarous violences: They were 
in danger of loſing their own revenues; and expcct- 


Goodwin de præſul. Ang. Heylin, p. 100. 


Collier, vol. ii. p. 307, from the council books. 
Wood, hiſt. & antiq. Oxon. lib. i. p. 271, 272. 
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CHAP. ed every moment to be ſwallowed up by the earl of 
XXXV. Warwic and his aſſociates. 
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THo' every thing beſides yielded to the authority 
of the council, the lady Mary could never be 
brought to compliance; and ſhe ſtill continued to 
adhere to the maſs, and to reject the new liturgy. 
Her behaviour was, during ſome time, conniv'd at; 
but, at laſt, her two chaplains, Mallet and Berke- 
ley, were thrown into priſon"; and the princeſs was 
remonſtrated with for her diſobedience. The coun- 
cil wrote her a letter, by which they endeavoured 
to make her change her ſentiments, and to perſuade 
her, that her religious faith was very ill grounded. 
They aſked her, what warrant there was in Scrip- 
ture for prayers in an unknown tongue, the uſe of 
images, or offering up the ſacrament for the dead; 
and they deſired her to peruſe St. Auſtin, and the 
other antient doctors, who would convince her of 
the errors of the Romiſh ſuperſtition, and prove 
that it was founded merely on falſe miracles and 
lying ſtories*. The lady Mary remained obſtinate 
againſt all this advice, and proteſted herſelf willing 
to endure death rather than relinquiſh her reli- 
gion: She only feared, ſhe ſaid, that ſhe was not 
worthy to ſuffer in ſo holy a cauſe : And as for pro- 
teſtant books, ſhe thanked God, that, as ſhe never 
had, ſo ſhe hoped never to read any of them. 
Dreading farther violence, ſhe endeavoured to make 
her eſcape to her kinſman Charles; but her deſign 
was diſcovered and prevented). The emperor re- 
monſtrated in her behalf, and even threatened hoſti- 
lities, if liberty of conſcience was refuſed her : But 
though the council, ſeniible that the kingdom was in 
no condition to ſupport, with honour, ſuch a war, was 
deſirous to comply; they found great difficulty to 


* Strype, vol. ii. p. 249. * Fox, vol. ii, Collier, Bur- 
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overcome the ſcruples of the young King, He hade HA p. 
been educated in ſuch a violent abhorrence of the XXXV. 
maſs, and other popiſh rites, which he regarded as 


impious and idolatrous, that he ſhould participate, 
he thought, in the fin, if he allowed its commiſ- 
ſion : And when at laſt the importunity of Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Poinet, prevailed ſomewhat over his 
oppolition, he burſt into tears, lamenting his ſiſter's 
obſtinacy, and bewailing his own fate, that he muſt 
ſuffer her to continue in ſuch an abominable mode 
of worſhip. 

Tur great object, at this time, of antipathy a- 
mong the proteſtant ſects, was popery, or more 
properly ſpeaking, the papiſts. Theſe they regard- 
ed as the common enemy, who threatened every 
moment to overwhelm the evangelical faith, and de- 
ſtroy its partizans by fire and ſword: They had not 
as yet had leiſure to attend to the other minute di- 
viſions among themſelves, which afterwards became 
the objects of ſuch furious quarrels and animoſities, 
and threw the whole kingdom into confuſion. - Seve- 
ral Lutheran divines, who had reputation in thoſe 
days, Bucer, Peter Martyr, and others, were indu— 
ced to take ſhelter in England, from the perſecu- 
tions which the emperor exerciſed in Germany; and 
they received protection and encouragement. John 
A-laſco, a Poliſh nobleman, being expelled his 
country by the rigours of the catholics, ſettled, du- 
ring ſome time, at Embden in Eaſt-Friezland, where 
he became a preacher to a congregation of the re- 


formed. Foreſeeing the perſecutions which enſued, 


he removed to England, and brought his congrega- 
tion along with him. The council, who regarded 
them as induſtrious, uſeful people, and deſired to in- 
vite over others of the ſame character, not only gave 
them Auguſtine friars church for the exerciſe of 
their religion, but granted them a charter, by r 

| they 
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C HAP. they were erected into a corporation, conſiſting of a 
XXXV. ſuperintendant and four aſſiſting miniſters. This 


1551. 


eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment was quite independant of 
the church of England, and differed from 1t in ſome 
rites and ceremonies *. 

Tusk differences among the proteſtants were 
matter of triumph to the catholics, who inſiſted, 
that the moment men departed from the authority of 
the church, they loſt all criterion of truth and fal- 
ſhood in matters of religion, and muſt be carried 
away by every wind of doctrine. The continual 
variations of every ſect of proteſtants, afforded them 
the ſame topic of reaſoning. The book of com- 
mon prayer ſuffered in England a new reviſal, and 
ſome rites and ceremonies, which had given offence, 
were omitted. The ſpeculative doctrines, or the 
metaphyſics of the religion, were alſo fixed in forty- 
two articles, Theſe articles were intended to ob- 
viate further diviſions and variations; and the fra- 
ming them had been poſtponed till the eſtabliſhment 
of the liturgy, which was regarded as a more ma- 
terial object to the people. The eternity of hell 
torments is aſſerted in the articles; and care is alſo 
taken to inculcate, not only that no heathen, how- 
ever virtuous, can eſcape an endleſs ſtate of the 
moſt exquiſite miſery, but alſo that every one who 
preſumes to maintain, that any pagan can poſſibly 
be ſaved, is himſelf expoſed to the penalty of eter- 
nal perdition ?. 

Tur theological zeal of the council, tho! ſeem- 
ingly fervent, went not ſo far as to make them 
neglect their own temporal concerns, which ſeem 
to have been ever uppermoſt in their thoughts : 
They even found leiſure to attend to the public 
intereſt, nay, to the commerce of the nation, 


2 Mem. Cran. p. 234. Mem. Cran. p. 289. 
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which was, at that time, very little the object of ge- CHAP. 
neral ſtudy or attention. The trade of England XXXV. 


had antiently been carried on altogether by foreign- 
ers, chiefly the inhabitants of the Hanſe-towns, or 
Eaſterlings, as they were called; and in order to 
encourage theſe merchants to ſettle in England, they 
had been erected into a corporation by Henry the 
third, had obtained a patent, were endowed with 
privileges, and were exempted from ſeveral heavy 
duties paid by aliens. So ignorant were the Eng- 
liſh of commerce, that this company, commonly 
denominated the merchants of the Steel-yard, en- 
grofled almoſt the whole foreign trade of the king- 
dom; and as they naturally employed the ſhipping 
of their own country, the navigation of England was 
alſo in a very languiſhing condition. It was therefore 
thought proper by the council to find pretences for 
annulling the privileges of this corporation, privileges 
which put them nearly on an equal footing with 
Engliſhmen in the duties which they paid; and as 
ſuch patents were, during that age, granted by the 
abſolute power of the King, men were the leſs ſur- 
prized to find them recalled by the ſame authority. 
Several remonſtrances were made againſt this inno- 
vation, by Lubec, Hamburgh, and other Hanſe- 
towns; but the council perſevered in their reſolu- 
tion, and the good effects of it became ſoon viſible 
to the nation, The Engliſh merchants, by their 
very ſituation as natives, had advantages above fo- 
reigners in the purchaſe of cloth, wool, and other 
commodities; though theſe advantages had not been 
ſufficient to rouze their induſtry, or engage them to 
become rivals to this opulent company : But when 
aliens duty was alſo impoſed upon all foreigners in- 
diſcriminately, the Engliſh were tempted to enter 
into commerce, and a ſpirit of induſtry began to ap- 
pear in the kingdom ©, 
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CHAP. ArovurT the ſame time a treaty was made with | hi 

XXXV. Guſtavus Ericſon, King of Sweden, by which it was fit 

—Y— ſtipulated, that if he fent bullion into England, he Þ 

55 might carry away Engliſh commodities without pay; I of 

ing cuſtom, that he ſhould carry bullion to no other | ſie 

prince, that if he ſent ozimus, ſteel, copper, &c. 1 a 

he ſhould pay cuſtom for Engliſh commodities as an | tt 

Engliſhman, and that if he ſent other merchandize, h: 

he ſhould have tree intercourſe, paying cuſtom as a ne 

ſtranger 4 The bullion ſend over by Sweden ſet the tc 

mint to work: Good fpecie was coined: And much hi 

of the baſe metal, formerly iſſued, was recalled: A | a 

circumſtance which tended extremely to the encou- ti 

ragement of commerce. 8. 

_— Bur all theſe ſchemes for the improvement of in- | g 

Juke of duſtry were like to prove abortive, by the fear of p 

Northum- domeſtic convulſions, ariſing from the exorbitant h 

berland. ambition of Warwic. That nobleman, not con- d 

tented with the ſtation which he had attained, car- Þ ert 

ried farther his pretenſions, and had gained to him- h 

ſelf partizans who were diſpoſed to ſecond him in ſe 

every enterprize. The laſt earl of Northumberland th 

died without iſſue; and as Sir Thomas Piercy, his g 
brother, had been attainted on account of the ſhare 

which he had in the Yorkſhire inſurrection during G 

the late reign, the title was at preſent extinct, and Þ XN 

the eſtate was veſted in the crown. Warwie now V 

procured to himſelf a grant of thoſe ample poſſeſ- C( 

ſions, which lay chiefly in the North, the moſt war- 8 

like part of the kingdom; and he was dignified | 81 

with the title of duke of Northumberland. His 1a 

friend, Paulet, lord St. John, the treaſurer, was P 

created firſt earl of Wiltſhire, then marquis of Win- u 

cheſter : Sir William Herbert was made earl of Þ fi 

Pembroke. | tf 

His am- Bor the ambition of Northumberland made him | T 


bikon. regard all increaſe of poſſeſſions and titles, either to 


« Heylin, p. 109. 
e himſelf 


VV 


himſelf or partizans, as ſteps only to further acqui- CHAP. 
ſitions. Finding that Somerſet, though degraded XXV. 
from his dignity, and even leſſened in the public 1551. 


N opinion by his ſpiritleſs conduct, ſtill enjoyed a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of popularity, he determined to ruin 


a man whom he regarded as the chief obſtacle to 


the attainment of his hopes. The alliance which 
had been formed between the families had produced 
no cordial union, and only enabled Northumberland 
to compaſs with more certainty the deſtruction of 
his rival. He ſecretly gained many of the friends 
and ſervants of that unhappy nobleman : He ſome- 
times terrified him by the appearance of danger : 
Sometimes provoked him by ill uſage. The un- 
guarded Somerſet often broke out into menacing ex- 
preſſions againſt Northumberland: At other times, 
he formed raſh projects, which he immediately aban- 
doned : His treacherous confidents carried to his 
enemy every paſſionate word which dropped from 
him : They revealed the ſchemes, which they them- 
ſelves had firſt ſuggeſted *: And Northumberland, 


thinking that the proper ſeaſon was now come, be- 


gan to act in an open manner againſt him. 


Is one night, the duke of Somerſet, the lord 16 ORob. 


Grey, David and John Seymour, Hammond and 
Neudigate, two of the duke's ſervants, Sir Ralph 
Vane and Sir Thomas Palmer were arreſted and 
committed to cuſtody. Next day, the dutcheſs of 
Somerſet, with her favourites, Crane and his wife, 
Sir Miles Partridge, Sir Michael Stanhope, Banniſter, 
and others were thrown into priſon, Sir Thomas 
Palmer, who had all along acted the part of a ſpy 
upon Somerſet, accuſed him of having formed a de- 
ſign to raiſe an inſurrection in the north, to attack 
the gens darmes on a muſter-day, to ſecure the 
Tower, and to excite a rebellion in London : Bur 
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what was the only probable accuſation, he aſſerted, 


XXXV. that Somerſet had once laid a project for murdering 
— — Northumberland, Northampton, and Pembroke at a 


| 1551. 


Trial of 


Somerſet. 


if De- 
cember. 


banquet, which was to be given them by lord Paget. 
Crane and his wife confirmed Palmer's teſtimony 
with regard to this laſt deſign; and it appears that 
ſome raſh ſcheme of that nature had been mention- 
ed ; though no regular conſpiracy had been formed, 
nor means prepared for its execution. Hammond 
confeſſed, that the duke had armed men to guard 
him one night in his houſe at Greenwich. 
SOMERSET was brought to his trial before the 
marquis of Wincheſter, who acted as high ſteward. 
Twenty-ſeven peers ſat as the jury, among whom 
were Northumberland, Pembroke, and Northampton, 
whom decency ſhould have hindered from acting as 


judges in the trial of a man, who appeared to be 


their capital enemy. Somerſet was accuſed of high 
treaſon on account of the projected inſurrections, and 
of felony in forming a deſign to murder privy-coun- 

ſellors. | 
W have a very imperfect account of all ſtate 
trials during that age, which 1s a ſenſible defect in 
our hiſtory : Bur it appears, that ſome more regu- 
larity was obſerved in the management of this proſe- 
cution than had been uſually employed 1n like caſes. 
The witneſſes were at leaſt examined by the privy- 
council; and though they were neither produced in 
court, nor confronted with the priſoner (circumſtances 
required by the ſtrict principles of equity) their de- 
poſitions were given in to the jury. The proof ſeems 
to have been very lame with regard to the treaſonable 
part of the charge; and Somerſet's defence was ſo ſa- 
tisfactory, that the peers gave verdict in his favour: 
The intention alone of aſſaulting the privy counſel- 
lors was ſupported by any tolerable evidence; and the 
jury brought him in guilty of felony. The priſoner 
him- 
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himſelf confeſſed, that he had mentioned the deſign HA b. 
of murdering Northumberland and the other lords; XXXV. | 
but had not formed any reſolution on that head: OT : 
And when he received ſentence, he aſked pardon of 5555 | 
thoſe peers for the deſigns which he had hearkened 'k 
to againſt them. The people, by whom Somerſet | 
was beloved, hearing the firſt part of his ſentence, ' 
by which he was ablolved from treaſon, expieſied {| 
their joy by loud acclamations : But their fatis{ac- ih 
tion was ſuddenly damped, on finding that he was | 
condemned to death for felony *, 

CaRE had been taken by Northumberland's emi{- 1 


35 
ſaries, to prepoſſeſs the young King againſt his une! ; i 
and leſt he ſhould relent, no acceſs was given to any [ 
of Somerſet's friends, and the prince was kent from 
reflection by a continued ſeries of occupations and | 


amuſements. At laſt the priſoner was brought to His cxe- 1 

the ſcaffold on Tower-hill, amidſt great crouds of cv:i'vn. | 
ſpectators, who bore him ſuch ſincere kindneſs, 220 Jaa. 

that they entertained, to the laſt moment, the fond 

hopes of his pardon *®. Many of them ruſhed in to 

dip their handkerchiefs in his blood, which they 

long preſerved as a precious relique ; and ſome of 

them ſoon after, when Northumberland met with a 

like doom, upbraided him with this cruelty, and 


diſplayed to him theſe ſymbols of his crime. Somer— 2 
ſet indeed, tho' many actions of his life were very | 
exceptionable, ſeems, in general, to have merited a [ 


better fate; and the faults, which he committed, 
were owing to weakneſs, not to any bad intentions. 
His virtues were better calculated for private than 
for public life; and by his want of penetration and 
firmneſs, he was ill-fitted to extricate himſclf from 


thoſe cabals and violences to which that age was to 
much addicted. Sir Thomas Arundel, Sir Michac! | 
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Stanhope, Sir Miles Partridge, and Sir Ralph Vane, 
all of them Somerſet's friends, were brought to 
their trial, condemned and executed: Great injuſ- 
tice ſeems to have been uſed in their proſecution. 
Lord Paget, chancellor of the dutchy, was, on ſome 
pretence, tried in the Star- chamber, and condemned 
in a fine of 6000 pounds, with the loſs of his of- 
fice. To mortify him the more, he was degraded 
from the order of the garter; as unworthy, on ac- 
count of his mean birth, to ſhare that honour *, 
Lord Rich, chancellor, was alſo compelled to reſign 
his office, on the diſcovery of ſome friendſhip, which 
he had ſhewn to Somerſet. | 
Tur day after the execution of Somerſet, a ſeſſion 
of Parliament was held, where farther advances 
were made for the eſtabliſhment of the reformation. 
The new liturgy was authoriſed; and penalties were 
enacted againſt all ſuch as abſented themſelves from 
public worſhip vd. To uſe the maſs had already been 
prohibited under very ſevere penalties ; ſo that the 
reformers, it appears, whatever ſcope they had given 
to their own private judgment, in diſputing the te- 
nets of the antient religion, were reſolved not to al- 
low the ſame privilege to others ; and the practice, 
nay the very doctrine of toleration, was, at that 
time, equally unknown to all fects and parties, To 
diſſent from the religion of the magiſtrate was uni- 
verſally conceived to be as criminA as to queſtion 
his title, or rebel againſt his authority. | 
A Law was enacted againſt uſury; that is, againſt 
taking any intereſt for money i, This act was the 
effect of antient ſuperſtitions; but being. found ex- 
tremely iniquitous in itſelf, as well as prejudicial to 
commerce, it was afterwards repealed in the twelfth 
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of Elizabeth. The common rate of intereſt, not- CH A p. 


withſtanding the law, was at that time 14 per XXXV. 
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A BILL was introduced by the miniſtry into the 
houſe of lords, renewing thoſe rigorous ſtatutes of 
treaſons, which had been abrogated in the beginning 
of this reign; and though the peers, by their high 
ſtation, ſtood moſt expoſed to theſe tempeſts of 
ſtate, yet had they fo little regard to public ſecu- 
rity, or even to their own true intereſts, that they 
paſſed the bill with only one diſſenting voice!. But 
the commons rejected it, and prepared a new bill, 
that paſſed into a law, by which it was enacted, 
that whoever ſhould call the King or any of his heirs, 
named in the ſtatute of the 35th of the laſt reign, 
heretic, ſchiſmatic, tyrant, infidel, or uſurper of the 
crown, ſhould forfeit, for the firſt offence, their goods 
and chattels, and be impriſoned during pleaſure ; 
for the ſecond, ſhould incur a præmunire; for the 
third, ſhould be attainted of treaſon. But if any 
ſhould unadviſedly advance ſuch a flander in writing, 
printing, painting, carving or graving, he was, for 
the firſt offence, to be held a traitor”. It may be 
worthy of notice, that the King and his next heir, 
the lady Mary, were profeſledly of ditterent religions; 
and religions, which threw on each other the impu- 
tation of hereſy, ſchiſm, idolatry, prophaneneſs, blaſ- 
phemy, wickedneſs, and all the opprobrious epithets, 
that religious zeal has invented, It was almoſt im- 
poſſible, therefore, for the people, if they ſpoke on 
theſe ſubjects at all, not to fall into the crime, fo ſe- 
verely puniſhed by "this ſtatute ; and the jealouſy of 
the commons for liberty, though it led them to diſ- 
ſent from the lords, appears not to have been very 
active, vigilant, or clear - ſighted. 
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cCHap Tur commons annexed to this bill a clauſe which | * 
XXXV. was of much more importance than the bill itſelf, Þ fi 
—y— that no one ſhould be convicted of any kind of tre- 
1552. ſon, unleſs the crime was proved by the oaths of two 
witneſſes, who were confronted with the priſoner. 
The lords ſcrupled to paſs this clauſe; though re- 
quired by the moſt obvious principles of equity, and 
though their own intereſt was fully as much concern- 
ed as that of the commons. But the members of 
that houſe truſted for protection to their preſent per- 
ſonal intereſt and power, and neglected the nobleſt 

and moſt permanent ſecurity, that of the laws. 

A. BILL was introduced into the houſe of peers 
for making a proviſion for the poor ; but the com- 
mons not chuſing that a money-bill ſhould begin in 
the upper houſe, framed a new bill to the ſame pur- 
poſe. By this bill, the churchwardens were em- 
powered to collect charitable contributions for the 
poor, and if any refuſed to contribute, or diſſuaded 
others from that charity, the biſhop of the dioceſe 
was impowered to proceed againſt them. Such large 
diſcretionary powers, entruſted to the prelates, ſeem 
as proper an object of jealouſy as the authority aſ- 
ſumed by the peers®. 

THERE was another occaſion in which the Parlia- 
ment repoſed an unuſual confidence in the biſhops. 
They empowered them to proceed againſt ſuch as 
neglected the Sundays and holydays *. But theſe 
were unguarded conceſſions granted to the church: 
The general humour of the times led men to 
bereave the eccleſiaſtics of all their power, and even 
to pillage them of all their property : Many clcr- 
gymen were obliged for a ſubſiſtence to turn car- 
penters or taylors, and ſome kept alehonſes? The 
biſhops themſelves were generally reduced to po- 
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verty, and held both their revenues and ſpiritual of- C HAF. 
fice by a very precarious and uncertain tenure. XXIV. . 

Toxs ral, biſhop of Durham, was one of 3 9 
moſt eminent prelates of that age, ſtill leſs for the 


dignity of his ſee, than for his own perſonal me- þ 
rit, his learning, moderation, humanity, and bene- 1 
ficence. He had oppoſed, by his vote and autho- 


rity, all the innovations in religion; but ſo ſoon as 1 
they were enacted, he had always ſubmitted, and 
had paid conformity to each ſyſtem of religion, 
which was eſtabliſned. His known probity had made 
this compliance be aſcribed, not to an intereſted or 
time-ſerving ſpirit, but to a ſenſe of duty, which led 
him to think that all private opinions ought to be 1 
ſacrificed to the great concerns of public peace and 1 
tranquillity. "That general regard which was paid | 
his character, had preſerved him from any ſevere „ 
treatment during the protectorſhip of Somerſet; but 
when Northumberland gained the aſcendant, he was 
thrown into priſon ; and as that rapacious nobleman 
had laid a deſign of appropriating the revenues of 
the ſee of Durham, and of forming to himſelf a 
principality in the northern counties, he was reſolv- 
ed, in order to effectuate his purpoſe, to deprive 
Tonſtal of his biſhopric. A bill of attainder, there- 
fore, on pretence of miſpriſion of treaſon, was in- 
troduced into the houſe of peers againſt that pre- 
late; and it paſſed with the oppolition only of lord 
Stourton, a zealous catholic, and of Cranmer, who 
who always bore a cordial and ſincere friendſhip ta 
the biſhop of Durham. But when the bill was ſent 
down to the commons, they required that witneſſes 
ſhould be examined, that Tonſtal ſhould be allowed 
to defend himſelf, and that he ſhould be confronted 
with his accuſers: And when theſe demands were re- 
fuſed, they rejected the bill, 
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Tus equity, ſo unuſual in the Parliament during 
. that age, was aſcribed by Northumberland and his 


partizans, not to any regard for liberty and juſtice, 
but to the prevalence of Somerſet's faction in a 
houſe of commons, which, being choſen during the 
adminiſtration of that nobleman, had been almoſt 
entirely filled with his creatures. They. were con- 
firmed in this opinion, when they found, that a bill 
ratifying the attainder of Somerſet and his accom- 
plices was alſo rejected by the commons, though it 
had paſſed the upper houſe. A reſolution was there- 
fore taken to diſſolve the Parliament, which had fat 
during this whole reign; and ſoon after to ſummon 
a new one. 

Nox THUMBERLAND, in order to enſure to him- 
ſelf a houſe of commons entirely obſequious to his 
will, ventured on an expedient which could not 
have been practiſed, or even thought of, in an age, 
when there was any idea or comprehenſion of liber- 
ty. He engaged the King to write circular letters 
to all the ſheriffs, in which he enjoined them to in- 
form the freeholders and voters, that they were re- 
quired to chooſe men of knowledge and experience 
for their repreſentatives. After this general exhor- 
tation, the King continued in theſe words. And 
yet, nevertheleſs, our pleaſure is, that where our 
„ privy council, or any of them ſhall, in our be- 
half, recommend, within their juriſdiction, men 
of learning and wiſdom, in ſuch caſes, their di- 


<« rections ſhall be regarded and followed, as tend- 


ing to the ſame end which we deſire, that is, to 
have this aſſembly compoſed of the perſons in our 
« realm the beſt fitted to give advice and good 
“ council,” Several letters were ſent from the King 
recommending members to particular counties, Sir 


Richard Cotton for Hampſhire ; Sir William Fitz- 


q4 Strype's.eccleGaſtical memorials, vol. ii. p. 394. 
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williams and Sir Henry Neville for Berkſhire; Sir CHAP. 
William Drury and Sir Henry Bepningfield for Suf- XXXV. 
folk, &c. But tho' ſome counties only received this 
ſpecies of conge d'elire from the King; the recom- 352 
mendations from the privy council and the counſel- 
lors, we may fairly preſume, would extend to the 
greateſt part, if not to the whole, of the king- 
dom. 

IT 1s remarkable, that this attempt was made dy- 
ring the reign of a minor King, when the royal au- 
thority is uſually weakeſt, that it was patiently ſub- 
mitted to; and that it gave ſo little umbrage as ſcarce 
to be taken notice of by any hiſtorian, The pain- 
ful and laborious collector above-cited, who never 
omits the moſt trivial matters, is the only perſon, i 
that has thought this memorable letter worthy of be- | 
ing tranſmitted to poſterity. 


Tur Parliament anſwered Northumberland's ex- 1553. 
pectations. As Tonſtal had in the interval been de- q March. 
prived of his biſhopric after a very arbitrary manner, 
by the ſentence of lay-commiſſioners, appointed to 
try him, the ſee of Durham was by act of Parlia- 
ment divided into two biſhoprics, which had certain 
portions of the revenue aſſigned them. The rega- 
lities of the ſee, which included the juriſdiction of 
a count palatine, were given by the King to Nor- | 
thumberland; and it was not to be doubted but that | 
nobleman had alſo propoſed to make rich plunder of ; 
the revenue, as was then the uſual practice of the | 
courtiers, whenever a biſhopric became vacant. 

Tar commons gave the miniſtry another mark of 
attachment, which was at that time the moſt ſincere, 
the moſt cordial, and the moſt difficult to be obtain- 
ed : They granted a ſupply of two ſubſidies and two 
fifteenths. To render this preſent the more acceptable, 


they voted a preamble, containing a long accuſation 
Vol. IV. D d d of 
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CHAP, of Somerſet, © For involving the King in wars, 
XXXV. © waſting his treaſure, engaging him in much debt, 
= embaſing the coin, and giving occaſion for a moſt 
553. 4 terrible rebellion *,” 

Tur debts of the crown were at this time very 
conſiderable, The King had received from France 
400,000 crowns on delivering Boulogne ; he had 
reaped profits from the ſale of ſome chantry lands; 
the churches had been defpoiled of all their plate 
and rich ornaments, which, by a decree of council, 
without any pretence of Jaw or equity, had been 
converted to the King's uſe* : Yet ſuch had been the 
rapacity of the courtiers, that the crown owed about 
zoo, oo pounds*, and great dilapidations were, at 

| the ſame time made of the royal demeſnes. The 
young prince ſhowed, among other virtues, a diſpo- 
ſition to frugality, which, had he lived, would ſoon 
g 8 have retrieved theſe loſſes: But as his health was! 
; declining very faſt, the preſent emptineſs of the ex- © « 
i chequer was a ſenſible obſtacle to the execution of 
thoſe projects, which the ambition of Northumber- | 
land had founded on the proſpect of Edward's ap- 
proaching end. 
Succeſſion THAT nobleman repreſented to the prince, whom 
1 changed. youth and an infirm ſtate of health made ſuſceptible 
of every impreſſion, that his two ſiſters, Mary and 
Elizabeth, had both been declared illegitimate by 
1 act of Parliament, and though Henry by his will 
| had reſtored them to a place in the ſucceſſion, the 
nation would never bear to ſee the throne of England 
filled by a baſtard : That they were only the King's 
ſiſters by the half- blood; and even if they were legi- 
timate, could not enjoy the crown as his heirs and 
ſucceſſors : That the Queen of Scots ſtood excluded 
| by the King's will; and being an alien, loſt by the 
| law all right of inheriting; not to mention, that, as 
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ſhe was betrothed to the dauphin, ſhe would, by her CH Ab. 
ſucceſſion, render England, as ſhe had already done XXXV. 
Scotland, a province to France: That the certain "> 


conſequence of his ſiſter Mary's ſucceſſion, or that 
of the Queen of Scots, was the abolition of the pro- 
teſtant religion, the repeal of thoſe laws enacted in 
favour of the reformation, and the re-eſtabliſhment 
of the uſurpations and idolatry of the church of 
Rome: That fortunately for England, the ſame or- 
der of ſucceſſion, which juſtice required, was alſo 
the moſt conformable to public intereſt; and there 
was not on any (ide any juſt ground for doubt or 
deliberation : That when theſe three princeſſes were 
excluded by ſiich ſolid reaſons, the ſucceſſion de- 
volved to the marchioneſs of Dorſet, eldeſt dangh- 
ter to the French Queen and the duke of Suffolk : 
That the next heir of the marchioneſs was the lady 
Jane Gray, a lady of the moſt amiable virtue, ac- 
compliſhed by the beſt education, both in literature 


and religion; and every way worthy of a throne : 


And that, even, ,if her title by blood ſhould be 
doubtful, which there was no juſt reaſon to pretend, 
the King was poſſeſſed of the ſame power, which his 
father enjoyed ; and might leave her the crown by 
Jettters-patent. Theſe reaſonings made impreſſion 
on the young prince; and above all, his zealous af- 
fection for the proteſtant religion made him appre- 
hend the confequences, if fo bigotted a catholic as 
his ſiſter Mary ſhould ſucceed to the thrute. And 


though he bore a tender affection to the lady Eliza- 


beth, who was liable to no ſuch objection, means were 
found to perſuade him, that he could not excinde the 
one ſiſter, on account of illegitimacy, without alſo 

giving an excluſion to the other. 
Nox THUMBERLAND, finding that his arguments 
were likely to operate on the King, began to prepare 
x D d d the 
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CHAP. the other parts of that political fabric which he in- 
XXXV. 
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tended to raiſe, Two ſons of the duke of Suffolk 
by a ſecond venter having died, this ſeaſon, of the 


"90 ſweating ſickneſs, that title was extinct ; and Nor- 


The 
King's 
ſickneſs. 


thumberland engaged the King to beſtow it on the 
marquis of Dorſet. By means of this favour and 
of others, which he conferred upon him, he per- 
ſuaded the new duke of Suffolk and the dutchels, 
to give their daughter, the lady Jane, in marriage 
to his fourth ſon, the lord Guilford Dudley. In or- 
der to fortify himſelf by farther alliances, he nego- 
tiated a marriage between the lady Catharine Grey, 
ſecond daughter to Suffolk, and lord Herbert, eldeſt 


| ſon to the earl of Pembroke. He alſo married his 


own daughter to lord Haſtings, eldeſt ſon to the earl 
of Huntingdon®. Theſe marriages were ſolemnized 
with great pomp and feſtivity; and the people, who 
hated Northumberland, could not forbear expreſſing 
their indignation at ſeeing theſe public demonſtrati- 
ons of joy, during the languiſhing ſtate of the young 
prince's health. 2 

EDwaR D had been ſeized in the foregoing year, 
firſt with the meaſles, then with the ſmall pox ; but 
having perfectly recovered from both theſe diſtem- 
pers, the nation entertained hopes, that they would 
only ſerve to confirm his health ; and he had after- 
wards made a progreſs through ſome parts of the 
kingdom. It was ſuſpected, that he had there over- 
heated himſelf in exerciſes: He was ſeized with 
a cough, which proved obſtinate, and gave way nei- 
ther to regimen nor medicines : Several fatal ſymp- 
toms of a conſumption appeared ; and though it was 
hoped, that, as the ſeaſon of the year advanced, his 
youth and temperance might get the better of the 


* Heylin, p. 109. Stowe, p. 609. 
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malady, men ſaw with great concern his bloom CH AP. 
and vigour inſenſibly decay. The general attach- XXXV. 
ment to the young prince, joined to the hatred 
borne the Dudleys, made it be remarked, that 
Edward had every moment declined in health, 
from the time that lord Robert Dudley had been 
put about him, in the quality of gentleman of the 1 
bedchamber. f 
Tur languiſhing ſtate of Edward's health made l 
Northumberland the more intent on the execution | 
of his project. He removed all, except his own j4 
emiſſaries, from about the King: He himſelf attend- = 14 
ed him with the greateſt aſſiduity: He pretended i] 
the moſt anxious concern for his health and web 
fare: And by all theſe artifices, he prevailed on him | 
to give his final conſent to the ſettlement projected. ; 
Sir Edward Montague, chief juſtice of the Common 
Pleas, Sir John Baker and Sir Thomas Bromley, two 
judges, with the attorney and ſolicitor- general, were 
ſent for to the council; where, after the minutes 
of the intended deed were read to them, the King 
required them to draw them up in the form of let- 
ters patent. They heſitated in obeying this order; 
and deſired time to conſider of it. The more they 
reflected, the greater danger they found in compli- 
ance. The ſettlement of the crown by Henry the 
eighth had been made in conſequence of an act of 
Parliament; and by another act, paſſed in the begin- 
ning of this reign, it was declared treaſon in any of 
the heirs, their aiders or abettors, to attempt on the 
right of another, or change the order of ſucceſſion. 
The judges pleaded theſe reaſons before the council, 
They urged, that ſuch a patent as was intended would 
be entirely invalid; that it would ſubject, not only the 
Judges who drew i it, but every counſellor who ſigned 
it, 
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it, to the pains of treaſon ; and that the only proper 
expedient, both to give force to the new ſettlement, 
and free its partizans from danger, was to ſummon 
a Parliament, and obtain the conſent and ſanction of 
that aſſembly. The King ſaid, that he intended af- 


terwards to follow that method, and would call a 


Parliament, in which he propoſed, to have his ſet- 
tlement ratified ; but in the mean time, he required 
the judges, on their allegiance, to draw the patent 
in the form required. The council told the judges, 
that their refuſal would ſubject them all to the pains 
of treaſon. Northumberland gave to Montague the 
appellation of traitor ; and ſaid that he would fight 
in his ſhirt with any man in fo juſt a cauſe as that 
of the lady Jane's ſucceſſion, The judges were re- 
duced to great difficulties between the dangers of 
the law, and thoſe ariſing from the violence of pre- 
ſent power and authority. : 

Tu arguments were canvaſſed in ſeveral diffe- 
rent meetings between the.council and the judges; 
and no ſolution could be found of the preſent 
difficulties. At laſt, Montague propoſed an expe- 
dient, which ſatisfied both his brethren and the 
counſellors. He deſired, that a ſpecial commiſſion 
ſhould be paſled by the King and council, requi- 
ring the judges to draw a patent for the new ſet- 
tlement of the crown; and that a pardon ſhould 
immediately after be granted them for any ofience 


which they might have incurred by their compli- 


ance. When the patent was drawn and brouglit 
to the biſhop of Ely, chancellor, in order to paſs the 
great ſeal, that prelate required, that all the judges 
ſhould ſign it. Goſnald at firft refuſed ; and it was 
with much difficulty, that he was prevailed on, by 
the violent menaces of Northumberland, to comply 
but the conſtancy of Sir James Hales, who, though a 


x Fuller, book viii. p. 2. 
zealous 
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zealous proteſtant, preferred juſtice on this occaſion C H A b. 


to the prejudices of his party, could not be ſhaken XXXV. 


by any expedient. - The chancellor next required, 


for his greater ſecurity, that all the privy councellors 
ſhould ſet their hands to the patent : The intrigues 
of Northumberland or the fears of his violence were 
ſo prevalent, that the counſellors complied with this 


demand. Cranmer alone heſitated during ſome 21tt June: 


time, but yielded at laſt to the earneſt and pathetic 
entreaties of the King?. Cecil, at that time ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, pretended afterwards that he only 
ſigned as a witneſs to the King's ſubſcription. And 
thus, by the King's letters patent, the two princeſſes, 
Mary and Elizabeth, were ſet aſide; and the crown 
was ſettled on the heirs of the dutcheſs of Suffolk : 
For the dutcheſs herſelf was content to be poſtponed 
to her daughters. 

AFTER this ſettlement was made, with ſo many 
inauſpicious circumſtances, Edward declined viſibly 
every day in his health, and ſmall hopes were en- 
tertained of his recovery. To make the matter 
worſe, his phyſicians were diſmiſſed by Northumber- 
land's advice and by an order of council; and he 
was put into the hands of an ignorant woman, who 
undertook, in a little time, to reſtore him to his for- 
mer ſtate of health. After the uſe of her medicines, 
all the bad ſymptoms encreaſed to the moſt violent 
degree: He felt a difficulty of ſpeech and breathing; 
his pulſe failed, his legs ſwelled, his colour became 
livid; and many other ſymptoms appeared of his 


approaching end. He expired at Greenwich in the And death 
ſixteenth year of his age, and the ſeventh of his 6th July. 


reign. 

Str the Engliſh hiſtorians dwell with pleaſure on 
the excellencies of this young prince ; whom the 
flattering promiſes of hope, joined to many real vir- 
tues, had made an object of the moſt tender affections 


1 Cranm, Mem. p. 295. 
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CHAP. of the public. He poſſeſſed mildneſs of diſpoſition, 
XXXV. application to ſtudy and buſineſs, a capacity to learn 
1553. and judge, and an attachment to equity and juſtice. 
He ſcems only to have contracted, from his educa- 
tion and from the age in which he lived, too much 
of a narrow prepoſſeſſion in matters of religion, 
which made him incline ſomewhat to bigotry and 
perſecution: But as the bigotry of proteſtants, leſs 
governed by prieſts, lies under more reſtraints than 
that of catholics, the effects of this malignant qua- 
lity were the leſs to be apprehended, if a longer life 
had been granted to young Edward. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


. 


Lady Jane Gray proclaimed Queen, ——Deſerted by 


the people. ——T he Queen proclaimed and acknow- 

ledged Northumberland executed. — Catholic 
religion reſtored. A Parliament. Delibe- 

rations with regard to the Queen's marriage —— 

Queen's marriage with Philip. —— Wyat's inſur- 

reftion. —— Suppreſſed Execution of Lady Jane 

Gray. A Parliament. — Philip's arrival in 
England. 


liable to any conſiderable difficulty; and 
the objections ſtarted by the lady Jane's parti- 
zans, were new and unheard-of by the nation. 
Though all the proteſtants, and many of the ca- 


| tholics, believed the marriage of Henry the eighth 
with Catherine of Arragon to be unlawful and 
invalid; yet as it had been contracted by the 
parties without any criminal intention, had been 
| avowed by their parents, recognized by the nation, 
and ſeemed founded on thoſe principles of law 
and religion, which then prevailed, very few ima- 
gined, that their iſſue ought on that account to 
be regarded as illegitimate. A declaration to that 
purpoſe had indeed been extorted from the Parlia- 


ment by the uſual violence and caprice of Henry ; 


but as that monarch had afterwards been induced 


Vol., IV. Eee to 


HE title of the princeſs Mary to the crown, CHAP. 
after the deceaſe of her brother, was not XXXVI. 
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| CHAP. to reſtore his daughter to the right of ſucceſſion, her 
XXXVI title was now become as legal and parliamentary 


1553. 


as it was ever eſteemed juſt and natural. The 
public had been long familiarized to theſe ſenti- 
ments: During all the reign of Edward, the princeſs 
was conſidered as his lawful ſucceſſor: And though 
the proteſtants dreaded the effects of her prejudices, 
the extreme hatred univerſally entertained againſt 
the Dudleys , who, men foreſaw, would, under the 
name of Jane, be the real ſovereigns, was more 
than ſufficient to counterbalance, even with that 
party, the attachment to religion. This laſt attempt 
to violate the order of ſucceſſion, had diſplayed 
Northumberland's ambition and injuſtice in a ful] 
light; and when the people reflected on the long 
train of fraud, iniquity and cruelty, by which that 
project had been conducted; that the lives of the 
two Seymours, as well as the title of the princeſſes, 
had been ſacrificed to it; they were moved by in- 
dignation to exert themſelves in oppoſition to ſuch 
criminal enterprizes. The general veneration allo, 
paid to the memory of Henry the eighth, prompted 
the nation to defend the rights of his poſterity ; and 
the miſeries of the antient civil wars were not ſo en- 
tirely forgotten, that men were willing, by a depar- 
ture from the lawful heir, to incur the danger of 
like bloodſhed and confuſion. a 

NoRTHUMBERLAND, ſenſible of the oppoſition 
which he muſt expect, had careſully concealed 
the deſtination made by the King; and in order 
to bring the two princeſſes into his power, he had 
had the precaution to engage the council, before 
Edward's death, to write to them 1n that prince's 
name, deſiring their attendance, on pretence that 
his infirm ſtate of health required the aſſiſtance of 
their counſel and the conſolation of their company. 


a Sleidan, lib. 25. 
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Edward expired before their arrival; but Northum- CHAP. 
berland, in order to make the princeſſes fall into the XXXVI. 
ſnare, kept the King's death till ſecret ; and the In YT 


dy Mary had already reached Hoddeſden, within half 
a day's journey of the court. Happily, the earl of 
Arundel ſent her private intelligence, both of her 
brother's death and of the conſpiracy formed againſt 
here: She immediately made haſte to retire; and ar- 
rived by quick journeys, firſt at Kenning-hall in Nor- 
folk, then at Framlingham in Suffolk ; where ſhe 
propoſed to embark and retire to Flanders, in caſe 
ſhe ſhould find it impoſſible to defend her right of 
ſucceſſion. She wrote letters to the nobility and moſt 
conſiderable gentry in every county of England; 
commanding them to aſſiſt her in the defence of her 
crown and perſon. And ſhe diſpatched a meſſage to 
the council; by which ſhe notified to them, that her 
brother's death was no longer a ſecret to her, pro- 
miſed them pardon for paſt offences, and required 
them immediately to give orders for proclaiming her 
acceſſion in London, 

NoRTHUMBERLAND found that farther diſſimula— 
tion was fruitleſs: He went to Sion-houſee, accom- 
panied with the duke of Suffolk, the earl of Pem- 
broke, and others of the nobility; and he appreach- 
ed the lady Jane, who reſided there, with all the 


reſpect uſually paid to the ſovereign. Jane was, inLady Jane 


a great meaſure, ignorant of all theſe tranſactions en * 
Clalme 


and it was with equal grief and ſurprize, that ſhe re- 
ceived intelligence of them. She was a lady of the 
moſt amiable perſon, the moſt engaging diſpolition, 
the moſt accompliſhed parts; and being of an equal 
age with the late King, ſhe had received all her 
education with him, and ſeemed even to pollels a 


d Heylin, p. 154. e Burnet, vol. ii. p. 233. 
4 Fox, vol. iii p. 14. e Thuanus, lib. xiii. c. 2. 
f Godwin in Kennet, p. 329. Heylin, p. 149. Burnet, vol. 
il. p 234. : 
Eee 2 greater 
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Queen. 
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CHAP. preater facility in acquiring every part of manly and 


XXXVI. polite literature. She had attained a knowledge of 


1553. 


the Roman and Greek languages, beſide modern 
tongues ; had paſſed moſt of her time in an appli- 
cation to learning; and expreſſed a great indiffe- 
rence for other occupations and amuſements uſual 
with her ſex and ſtation. Roger Aſcham, tutor to 
the lady Elizabeth, having at one time paid her a vi- 
in, found her employed in reading of Plato, while 
the reſt of the family were engaged in a party of 
hunting in the park; and upon his admiring the ſin- 
oularity of her choice, ſhe told him, that ſhe receiv- 
ed more pleaſure from that author than the others 
could reap from all their ſport and gaiety. Her heart, 
full of this paſſion for literature and the elegant arts, 
and of tenderneſs towards her huſband, who was de- 
ſerving of her affection, had never opened itſelf to 
the flattering allurements of ambition; and the in- 
formation of her advancement to the throne was by 
no means agreeable to her. She even refuſed to ac- 
cept of the preſent ; pleaded the preferable right of 
the two princeſſes, expreſſed her dread of the con- 
ſequences attending an enterprize ſo dangerous, not 
to ſay ſo criminal; and deſired to remain in that pri- 
vate ſtation in which ſhe was born. Overcome at laſt 
with the entreaties, rather than reaſons, of her fa- 
ther and father-in-law, and above all of her huſband, 
ſhe ſubmitted to their will, and was prevailed on 
to relinquiſh her own judgment. It was then uſual 
for the Kings of England, after their acceſſion, ro 
paſs the firſt days in the Tower; and Northumber- 
land immediately conveyed thither the new ſove- 
reign®, All the counſellors were obliged to attend her 
to that ſortreſs; and by this means became, in ſome 
meaſure, priſoners in the hands of Northumberland, 
whoſe will they were neceſſitated to obey. Orders 
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were given by the council, to proclaim Jane through- 
out the kingdom ; but theſe orders were executed 
only in London and the neighbourhood. No applauſe 
enſued : The people heard the proclamation with ſi- 
lence and concern: Some even expreſſed their ſcorn 
and contempt : And one Pot, a vintner's prentice, 
was ſeverely puniſhed for this offence*. "The pro- 
teſtant teachers themſelves, who were employed to 
convince the people of Jane's title, found their elo- 
quence fruitleſs*; and Ridley, biſhop of London, 
who preached a ſermon to that purpoſe, wrought no 
effect upon his audience *. 

Tur people of Suffolk, meanwhile, paid their at- 
tendance on Mary. As they were much attached 
to the. reformed communion, they could not for- 
bear, amidſt their tenders of duty, to expreſs their 
apprehenſion for the proteſtant religion ; but when 
ſhe aſſured them, that ſhe never meant to change 
the laws of King Edward*, they enliſted themſelves 
in her cauſe with zeal and affection, The nobi- 
lity and gentry flocked to her daily, and brought 
her reinforcement. The earls of Bath and Suſſex, 
the eldeſt ſons of lord Wharton and lord Mor- 
daunt, Sir William Drury, Sir Henry Benningfield, 
Henry Jerningham, perſons whoſe intereſt lay in 
the neighbourhood, appeared at the head of their 


CHAP. 
XXXVI. 
— mn 


1 


tenants and retainers”. Sir Edward Haſtings, bro- 


ther of the earl of Huntingdon, having received 
a commiſſion from the council to make levies for 
the lady Jane in Buckinghamſhire, carried over 
his troops, which amounted to four thouſand men, 
and joined Queen Mary. Even a fleet, which had 
been ſent by Northumberland to lie off the coaſt of 


* Heylin, p. 160. i Godwin, p. 330. Heylin, p. 162. 
Burnet, vol. ii. p. 236, 238. & Stowe, p. 611. Holling- 
ſhed, p. 1087. Strype's Mem. vol. iii p. 3. Fox, vol. 
iii p. 15. Baker, p. 314. Speed, p. 816. m Heylin, p. 
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CHAP Suffolk, being forced into Yarmouth, by a ſtorm, 
XXXVI. were engaged to declare for that princeſs. 
—— NoRTHUMBERLAND, who had hitherto been blind- 
1553. ed by ambition, ſaw at laſt the danger gather 
round him, and knew not to what hand to turn 
himſelf, He had levied forces, which were aſſem- 
bled at London; but dreading the cabals of the 
courtiers and counſellors, whoſe compliance, he ö 
knew, had been entirely the reſult of fear or arti- | 
fice, he was reſolved to keep near the perſon of the 
lady Jane, and ſend Suffolk to command the army. 
But the counſellors, who wiſhed to remove him*, | 
working oa the filial tenderneſs of Jane, magnified | 
to her the danger to which her father would be ex- 
poſed, and repreſented, that Northumberland, who 
had gained reputation by ſuppreſſing formerly a re- 
bellion in thoſe parts, was much more proper to 
command in that enterprize. The duke himſelf, 
who knew the ſlender capacity of Suffolk, began to 
think, that none but himſelf was able to encounter 
the preſent danger; and he agreed to take on him 
5 the command of the troops. The counſellors at- 
* tended on him at his departure with the higheſt pro- 
teſtations of attachment, and none more than Arun- 
10 del, his mortal enemy*. As he went along, he re- 
1 marked the diſaffection of the people, which fore- 
i boded a fatal iſſue to his ambitious hopes. Many,” 
* ſaid he to lord Grey, who attended him, “ come 
cout to look at us, but I find not one who cries, 
jj * God ſpeed you u.“ 
THe duke had no ſooner reached St, Edmond's-bu- 
ry, than he found his army, which never exceeded fix 
thouſand men, too weak to encounter the Queen's v, 
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which amounted to double the number. He wrote CHA P. 
to the council, deſiring them to ſend him a rein XXXVI. 
—— 
hold of this pretence to free themſelves from their Lady Jane 
confinement. They left the Tower, as if they meant deſerted 
to execute Northumberland's commands; but being by the 
aſſembled in Baynard's-caſtle, a houſe belonging to * 


forcement; and the counſellors immediately laid 


Pembroke, they deliberated concerning the method 
of ſhaking off his uſurped tyranny. Arundel began 
the conference, by repreſenting the injuſtice and 
cruelty of Northumberland, the exorbitancy of his 
ambition, the criminal enterprize which he had pro- 


jected, and the guilt in which he had involved the 


whole council; and he aſſerted, that the only me- 
thod of making atonement for their paſt offences, 
was by a prompt return to the duty which they 
owed their lawful ſovereign :. This motion was ſe- 
conded by Pembroke, who, clapping his hand to 
his ſword, ſwore he was ready to fight any man 
who expreſſed himſelf of a contrary ſentiment. 
The mayor and aldermen of London were immedi- 
ately ſent for, who diſcovered great alacrity in obeys 
ing the orders they received to proclaim Mary. The 
people expreſſed their approbation by ſhouts of ap- 
plauſe. Even Suffolk, who commanded in the 
Tower, finding reſiſtance fruitleſs, opened the gates, 
and declared for the Queen. The lady Jane, after 
wearing the vain pageantry of a crown during ten 
days, returned to a private life with much more ſa- 
tisfaction than ſhe felt when the royalty was tender- 
ed to her?: And the meſſengers who were ſent to 
Northumberland, with orders to lay down his arms, 


found that he had deſpaired of ſucceſs, was deſerted - 


by all his followers, and had already proclaimed the 
Queen, with exterior marks of joy and ſatisfaction *, 


z Godwin, p. 331, 332. Thuanus, lib, xiii. God- 
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CHAP. Tuc people every where, on the Queen's approach 

XXXVI to London, gave ſenſible expreſſions of their loyalty 

Wa aachment. And the lady Elizabeth met her 

The #1 i= head of a thouſand horſe, which that princeſs 

Queen ha! ied, in order to ſupport their joint title againſt 
proclaim- the aper“. | 5 

ea Tas Queen gave orders for taking into cuſtody 

jedged. th of Northumberland, who fell on his knees 

to te carl of Arundel that arreſted him, and abject- 

ly begged his life®. At the ſame time were com- 

mitted, the ear] of Warwic, his eldeſt ſon, Ambroſe 

and Henry Dudley, two of his younger ſons, Sir An- 

drew Dudley, his brother, the marqueſs of Northamp- 

ton, the earl of Huntingdon, Sir Thomas Palmer, 

and Sir John Gates. The Queen afterwards confined 

the duke of Suffolk, the lady Jane Gray, and lord 

Guilford Dudley. But Mary was deſirous, in the 

beginning of her reign, to acquire popularity by the 

appearance of clemency ; and becauſe the counſellors 

pleaded conſtraint, as an excuſe for their treaſon, ſhe 

extended her pardon to moſt of them. Suffolk 

himſelf recovered his liberty; and he owed this in- 

dulgence, in a great meaſure, to the contempt en- 

tertained of his capacity. But the guilt of Northum- 

| berland was too great, as well as his ambition and 

courage too dangerous, to permit him to entertain 

any reaſonable hopes of life. When brought to 

his trial, he only deſired permiſſion to aſk two 

queſtions of the peers who were appointed to fit on 

his jury ; whether a man could be guilty of treaſon 

who obeyed orders given him by the council under 

the great ſeal? and whether thoſe who were involv- 

ed in the ſame guilt with himſelf, could act as his 

judges ? Being told, that the great ſeal of an uſur- 

per was no authority, and that perſons who lay not 


® Burnet, vol. ii. p. 240. Heylin, p. 19. Stowe, p. 613. 
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under any ſentence of attainder, were ſtill innocent 14 a p. 0 
in the eye of the law, and might be admitted on XXXVI. 0 

any jury 7; he acquieſced, and pleaded e Eg 

At his execution, he made profeſſion of the catholic 8555 a 

gu 

religion, and told the people, that they never would Northum- 
enjoy tranquillity til] they returned to the faith ofberland . 
their anceſtors: Whether that ſuch were his realexecuted. f 
ſentiments, which he had formerly concealed, from 4 
intereſt and ambition, or that he hoped, by this 

declaration, to render che Queen more favourable to 

his family *. Sir Thomas Palmer, and Sir John | 
Gates ſuffered with him; and this was all the blood { 
ſpilt on account of ſo dangerous and criminal an 
enterprize againſt the rights of the ſovereign. Sen- 
tence was pronounced againſt the lady Jane and lord 
Guilford ; but without any preſent intention of put- 
ting it in execution. The youth and innocence of | 
the perſons, neither of whom had reached their ( 
ſeventeenth year, pleaded ſufficiently in their fa- . 
vour. 

Wurd Mary firſt arrived in the Tower, the duke 
of Norfolk, who had been detained priſoner during 
all the laſt reign; Courtney, ſon to the marqueſs of 
Exeter, who, without being charged with any crime, 
had been ſubjected to the ſame puniſhment ever 
ſince his father's attainder ; Gardiner, Tonſtal, and 
Bonner, who had been confined for their adherence 
to the catholic cauſe, appeared before her, and im- 
plored her clemency and protection. They were all 
of them reſtored to their liberty, and immediately 
admitted to her confidence and favour. Norfolk's 
attainder, notwithſtanding that it had paſſed in 
Parliament, was repreſented as null and invalid; 
becauſe, among other informalities, no ſpecial mat- 


! Burnet, vol. ii. p. 243. Heylin, p. 18. Baker, p. 316. 
Hollingſhed, p. 1089. = Heylin, p. 19, Burnet, vol. 
iii. p. 243. Stowe, p. 614 a Heyn, p. 20. Stowe, 
p. 613. Hollingſhed, p. 1088. 
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CHAP. ter had been alleged againſt him, except wear- 
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XXXVI. ing a coat of arms, which he and his anceſtors, 


1533. 


without giving any offence, had always made uſe 
of in the face of the court and of the whole nation. 
Courtney received the title of earl of Devonſhire; 
and though educated in ſuch cloſe confinement, 
that he was altogether unacquainted with the world, 
he foon acquired all the accompliſhments of a cour- 
tier and a gentleman, and made a conſiderable 
ſigure during the few years which he lived after he 
recovered his liberty. Beſides performing all thoſe 
popular acts, which, though they only regarded in- 
dividuals, were very acceptable to the nation, the 
Queen endeavoured to ingratiate herſelf with the 
public, by granting a general pardon, though with 
ſome exceptions, and by remitting the ſubſidy voted 
to her brother by the laſt Parliament Þ, 

Tur joy ariſing from the ſucceſſion of the lawful 
heir, and from the gracious demeanor of the ſove— 
reign, hindered not the people from being agitated 
with great anxiety concerning the ſtate of religion ; 
anda as the bulk of the nation inclined to the prote- 
ſtant communion, apprehenſions were generally en- 
tertained of the principles and prejudices of the 
new Queen. The legitimacy of Mary's birth had 
appeared to be ſomewhat connected with the pa- 
pal authority; and as that princeſs was educated 
with her mother, ſhe had imbibed the ſtrongeſt 
attachment to the catholic communion, and the 
higheſt averſion to thoſe new tenets, whence, ſhe 
believed, all the misfortunes of her family had 


originally ſprung. The diſcouragements which ſhe 


lay under from her father, though at laſt they 
brought her to comply with his will, tended till 
more to encreaſe her diſguſt to the reformers; ard 
the vexations which the protector and the council 
gave her, during Edward's reign, had no other effect 


Stowe, p. 616. | 
than 
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3 
: than to confirm her farther in her prejudices, Natu- CH AP. 4 
ally of a four and obſtinate temper, and irritated XXXVI. | 
by contradictions and misfortunes, ſhe poſſeſſed all ©, ; 
the qualities fitted to compoſe a bigot ; and her ex- oy 
treme ignorance rendered her utterly incapable of 
= doubt in her own belief, or of indulgence to the 
opinions of others. The nation, therefore, had 
great reaſon to dread, not only the abolition, but 
the perſecution of the eſtabliſhed religion from the 
zeal of Mary; and it was not long before ſhe diſ- 
covered her intentions, 

GARDINER, Bonner, Tonſtal, Day, Heath, Ve- Catholic 
ſey, were reinſtated in their ſees, either by a directreligion 
act of power, or, what is nearly the ſame, by ths cr. 
ſentence of commiſſioners, who were appointed to 
review their praceſs and condemnation. Though 
the biſhopric of Durham had been diſſolved by au- 
thority of Parliament, the Queen erected it anew by 
letters- patent, and replaced Tonſtal in his regalities 
| as well as in his revenue. On pretence of diſcou— 

* FF raging controverly, ſhe ſilenced, by her prerogative, 
all the preachers throughout England, except ſuch 
as ſhould obtain a particular licence e; and it was 
ealy to foreſee that none but the catholics would 
be favoured with this privilege. Holgate, arch- 
biſhop of York, Coverdale, biſhop of Exeter, Rid- 
ley of London, and Hooper of Gloceſter, were 
thrown into priſon ; whither old Latimer allo was 
ſent ſoon after l. The zealous biſhops and prieſts 
were encouraged in their forwardneſs to revive the 
maſs, though contrary to the preſent laws. Judge 
Hales, who had diſcovered ſuch conſtancy in de- 
fending the Queen's title, loft all his merit by an 
oppoſition to thoſe illegal practices; and being com- 
mitted to cuſtody, was treated with ſuch ſeverity, 
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* Heylin, p. 23. Fox, vol. iii p. 16. Strype's Mem, vol. 
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CHAP. 
XXXVI. 
Con mind 


"IIS: 


that he fell into frenzy, and killed himſelf '. The 
men of Suffolk were brow-beaten, when they pre- 
ſumed to plead the promiſe which the Queen, when 
they inliſted themſelves in her ſervice, had given 
them, of maintaining the reformed religion : One, 
in particular, was ſet in the pillory, becauſe he had 
been too peremptory 1n recalling to her memory 
the engagements which ſhe had raken on that oc- 
caſion. And though the Queen ſtill promiſed, in a 
public declaration before the council, to tolerate 
thoſe who differed from her, men foreſaw, that 
this engagement, like the former, would prove but 
a feeble ſecurity, when ſet in oppoſition to religious 
prejudices. _ | | 

THe merits of Cranmer towards the Queen, du- 
ring the reign of Henry, had been conſiderable ; 
and he had ſucceſsfully employed his good offices 
in mitigating the ſevere prejudices which that mo- 
narch had entertained againſt her i, But the active 
part which he had borne in promoting her mother's 
divorce, as well as in conducting the reformation, 
had made him the object of her hatred; and tho? 
Gardiner had been equally forward in folliciting 
and defending the divorce, he had afterwards 
made ſufficient atonement by his ſufferings in de- 
fence of the catholic cauſe. The primate, there- 
fore, had reaſon to expect little favour during the 
preſent reign; but it was by his own indiſcreet 
zeal, that he brought on himſelf the firſt violence 
and perſecution. A report being ſpread, that Cran- 
mer, in order to make his court to the Queen, had 


promiſed to officiate in the Latin ſervice, the arch- 


biſhop, to wipe off this aſperſion, drew up a mani- 
feſto in his own defence. Among other expreſſions, 


s Burnet, vol. ii. p. 247. Fox, vol. in. p. 15, 19. Baker, 
p- 317- b Burnet, vol. ii. p. 245. 
i Ibid. p. 240, 241. Heylin, p. 25. Godwin, p. 336. 
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be there ſaid, that as the devil was a lyar from the CHAP. 


beginning, and the father of lies, ſo he had at this XXXVI. 
imme ſtirred up his ſervants to perſecute Chriſt and his 


| 2 . #4 I . 
true religion: That the infernal ſpirit now endeavour- We 
dd to reſtore the Latin ſatisfactory maſles, a thing of 
| | his own invention and device; and in order toeffectu- 


ate his purpoſe, had falſely made uſe of Cranmer's 
. name and authority: And that the maſs is not only 


FF without foundation, either in the Scriptures or the 
> | practice of the primitive church, but likewiſe diſco- 
vers a plain contradiction to antiquity and the inſpir- 
ted writings, and is beſides replete with many horrid 
J blaſphemies*. On the publication of this inflamma- | 


| tory paper, Cranmer was thrown into priſon, and was 
tried for the part which he had acted, in concurring 


; with the lady Jane, and oppoling the Queen's acceſ- 
5 | ſion. Sentence of high treaſon was pronounced a- 
- | gainſt him; and though his guilt was ſhared with the 
> | whole privy council, and was even leſs than that of 
s | moſt of the others, this ſentence, however ſevere, 


. muſt be allowed entirely legal. The execution of it, 
however, did not follow; and Cranmer was reſerved 
for a more cruel puniſhment. 

5 PETER Martyr, ſeeing a perſecution gathering a- 
- gainſt the reformers, deſired leave to withdraw Þ ; 
and while ſome zealous catholics moved for his 
> | commitment, Gardiner both pleaded, that he had 
t come over by an invitation from the government, 
e | and generouſly furniſhed him with ſupplies for his 
1 


r 


journey: But as bigotted zeal ſtill encreaſed, his 

' wife's body, which had been interred at Oxford, 

— | was afterwards dug up by public order, and bu- 
- | ried in a dung-hill®, The bones of Bucer and Fa- 


7 
Fox, vol. iii. p. 04 Heylin, p. 25. Godwin, p. 336. 
2 Burnet, vol. ii. Coll. Ne . Crar m p. 305. Thuinus, lib. 
Xill. c. 2. b Heyl, p. 26 Jodwin, p. 335. C:ianm. 
Mem. p. 317. e Hcylin, p. 26. 
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CHAP. gius, two foreign reformers, were about the ſame 
XXXVI. time committed to the flames at Cambridge. John 
ines. Laſco was firſt ſilenced, and then ordered to 
depart the kingdom with his congregation. The 
greater part of the foreign proteſtants followed 
him; and the nation thereby loſt many uſeful 
hands for arts and manufactures. Several Eng- 
liſn proteſtants alſo took ſheiter in foreign parts, 
and every thing bore a diſmal aſpect for the refor- 
mation. 
5th Odo- DukrixG this revolution of the court, no protec- 
1 tion was expected by the proteſtants from the Par- 
ment, liament, which was ſummoned to aſſemble. A zea- 
lous reformer e, pretends, that great violence and 
iniquity were uſed in the elections; but beſides that 
the authority of this writer is inconſiderable, that 
practice, as the neceſſities of government ſeldom re- 
quired it, had not hitherto been often employed in 
England. There ſtill remained ſuch numbers de- 
voted, by opinion or affection, to many principles 
; of the antient religion, that the authority of the 
. crown was able to give ſuch candidates the preva- 
1 lence in moſt elections; and all thoſe who ſcrupled 
1 compliance with the court religion, rather declined 
taking a ſeat in the houſe, which, while it rendered 
p them obnoxious to the Queen, could afterwards af- 
| ford them no protection againſt the violence of pre- 
rogative. It ſoon appeared, therefore, that a majo- 
i: rity of the commons would be obſequious to Mary's 
4 deſigus; and as the peers were moſtly attached to 
the court, from intereſt or expectation, little oppoſi- 
tion was expected from that quarter. | 
In opening the Parliament, the court ſhowed a ve- 
ry ſignal contempt of the laws, by celebrating, before 
the two houſes, a maſs of the Holy Ghoſt, in the La- 
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4 Saunders de Schiſm. Anglic. e Beale. But Fox, who 
lived at the time, and is very minute in his narratives, ſays no- 
thing of the matter, See vol. iii. p. 16. | 
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tin tongue, attended with all the antiegt rites and C HAP. 
ceremonies, though aboliſhed by act of Parliament. XXXVI. 
| Taylor, biſhop of Lincoln, having refuſed to kneel "YO 
rat this ſervice, was very ſeverely handled, and was vio- 3. 
= lently thruſt out of the houſes. The Queen, however, 
5 ſtill retained the title of ſupreme head of the church 
ol England; and it was generally pretended, that 
the intention of the court was only to reſtore religion 
do the ſame condition in which it had been left by 
Henry ; but that the other abuſes of popery, which 
were chiefly grievous to the nation, would never be 
revived, 
The firſt bill paſſed by the Parliament, was of 
a very popular nature, and aboliſhed every ſpecies 
of treaſon which was not contained in the ſtatute 
of Edward the third, and every ſpecies of felony 
which did not ſubſiſt before the firſt of Henry 
the eighth bs, The Parliament next declared the 
Queen to be legitimate, ratified the marriage of 
Henry with Catherine of Arragon, and annulled the 
divorce pronounced by Cranmer i, whom they great- 
ly blamed on that account. No mention, however, 
is made of the pope's authority, as any ground of 
the marriage. All the ſtatutes of King Edward, 
with regard to religion, were repealed by one 
vote*, and thereby the national religion was re- 
placed on the ſame footing on which it ſtood at the 
death of Henry. The attainder of the duke of Nor- 
folk was reverſed; and this act of juſtice was much 
more reaſonable than the declaring that attainder in- 
valid, without farther authority. Moſt of the clauſes 
of the riot act, paſſed in the late reign, were re- 


= *. 
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f Fox, vol. iii. p 19. 8 Burnet, vol. it. p 252. 
b Mariz, ſeſſ. i. c. 1. By this repeal, though it was in gene- | 
ral popular, the claufe of 5 and 6 Edw. VI. c. 11. was loſt, | 
hich required the confronting two witneſſes, in order to prov- 
any treaſon. 


i Marie, ſeſſ. 2. c. 1. K 1 Mariz, ſeſſ. 2. c. 12. 
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CHAP, vived: A ſtep which eluded, in a great meaſure, the 


XXXVI. Popular ſtatute enacted at the firſt meeting of the 
LA— Parliament. ; | 


1553. 


NoTw1THSTANDING the compliance of the two 
houſes with the Queen's inclinations, they had 
ſtill a reſerve in certain articles; and her choice 
of a huſhand was, in particular, of ſuch importance 
to national intereſt, that they determined not to 
ſubmit tamely, in that reſpect, to her will and plea- 
ſure. There were three marriages 1, concerning 
which it was ſuppoſed that Mary had deliberated 


after her acceſſion to the crown. The firſt perſon 


propoſed to her, was Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, 
who, being an Engliſhman, nearly allied to the 
crown, could not fail to be acceptable to the nati- 
on; and as he was of an engaging perſon and ad- 
dreſs, he had gained viſibly on the Queen's affec- 
tions, and hints were dropt him of her. favourable 
diſpoſitions towards him“. But that nobleman ne- 
glected theſe overtures; and ſeemed rather to at- 
tach himſelf to the lady Elizabeth, whoſe youth and 
agreeable converſation he preferred to all the power 
and grandeur of her ſiſter. This choice occaſioned 
a great coldneſs of Mary towards Devonſhire ; and 
made her break out in a declared animoſity againſt 
Elizabeth. The antient quarrel between their mo- 
thers had ſunk deep into the malignant heart of the 
Queen ; and after the declaration made by Parlia- 
ment in favour of Catherine's marriage, ſhe want- 
ed not a pretence for repreſenting the birth of her 
ſiſter as illegitimate. The attachment of Elizabeth 
to the reformed religion offended Mary's bigotry ; 
and as the young princeſs had made ſome difficulty 
of diſguiſing her ſentiments, very violent menaces 
had been employed to bring her to compliance, But 
when the Queen found that Elizabeth had obſtructed 


1 Thuan, lib. ii. c. 3. = Godwin, p. 339. 
her 
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her views in a point, wich, perhaps, touched her CHAP. 
ſtill more nearly, her re{entment, excited by pride, XXXVI. 
knew no longer any bounds; and the princeſs was Pe "ge: 


vilibly expoſed to the greateſt danger“. 

CARDINAL Pole, who had never taken pricſt's 
orders, was another party propoſed to the Queen ; 
and there appeared many reaſons to induce her to 
make choice of this prelate. The high character 
of Pole for virtue and generoſity ; the great regard 
paid him by the cathohe church, of which he had 
nearly reached the higheſt dignity on the death cf 
Paul the third“; the Queen's aftection for the coun- 
teſs of Saliſbury, his mother, who had once been 
her governcſs; the violent animoſity to which he 
had been expoled on account of his attachment to 
the Romiſh communion; all theſe conſiderations 
had a powerful influence on Mary, But the cardi- 
nal was now in the decline of lite; and having con- 
tracted habits of ſtudy and retirement, he was re- 
preſented as unqualified for the buſtle of a court, 
and the hurry of buſineſs*. The Queen, thercfore, 
dropt all views of that alliance: But as ſhe enter- 
tained a great regard for Pole's wiſdom and virtuc, 
ſhe ſtill propoſed to reap the benefit of his advice 
in the adminiſtration of her government. She ſe— 
cretly entered into a negociation with Commendonc, 
an agent of cardinal Dandino, legate at Bruſtels; 
ſhe ſent aſſurances to the pope, then Julius tie third, 
of her earneſt deſire to reconcile herſelf and her 
kingdoms to the holy fee; and ſhe deſired that Pole 
might be appointed legate for the performance of 
that pious office 7, 

Tusk two marriages being rejected, the Queen 
caſt her eye towards the emperor's family, from which 


u Heylin, p 31. Burnet, vol. Ii, p. 365. 
o Father Paul, book in. e Heylin, p. 31. 
9 Burnet, vol. ii. p. 253. 
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vived : A ſtep which eluded, in a great meaſure, the 


NoTwiTHSTANDING the compliance of the two 
houſes with the Queen's inclinations, they had 
ſtill a reſerve in certain articles; and her choice 
of a huſhand was, in particular, of ſuch importance 
to national intereſt, that they determined not to 
ſubmit tamely, in that reſpect, to her will and plea- 
ſure. There were three marriages 1, concerning 
which it was ſuppoſed that Mary had deliberated 
after her acceſſion to the crown. The firſt perſon 
propoſed to her, was Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, 
who, being an Engliſhman, nearly allied to the 
crown, could not fail to be acceptable to the nati- 
on; and as he was of an engaging perſon and ad- 
dreſs, he had gained viſibly on the Queen's affec- 
tions, and hints were dropt him of her. favourable 
diſpoſitions towards him“. But that nobleman ne- 
glected theſe overtures; and ſeemed rather to at- 
tach himſelf to the lady Elizabeth, whoſe youth and 
agreeable converſation he preferred to all the power 
and grandeur of her ſiſter. This choice occaſioned 
a great coldneſs of Mary towards Devonſhire ; and 
made her break out in a declared animoſity againſt 
Elizabeth. The antient quarrel between their mo- 
thers had ſunk deep into the malignant heart of the 
Queen; and after the declaration made by Parlia- 
ment in favour of Catherine's marriage, ſhe want- 
ed not a pretence for repreſenting the birth of her 
ſiſter as illegitimate. The attachment of Elizabeth 
to the reformed religion offended Mary's bigotry ; 
and as the young princeſs had made ſome difficulty 
of diſguiſing her ſentiments, very violent menaces 
had been employed to bring her to compliance, But 
when the Queen found that Elizabeth had obſtructed 


| Thuan, lib. ii. c. 3. = Godwin, p. 339. 
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her views in a point, which, perhaps, touched her CHAP. 
ſtill more nearly, her re{entment, excited by pride, XXXVI. 
knew no longer any bounds; and the princeſs was e 


viſibly expoſed to the greateſt danger“. 

CARDINAL Pole, who had never taken pricſt's 
orders, was another party propoſed to the Quzen ; 
and there appeared many reaſons to induce her to 
make choice of this prelate. The high character 
of Pole for virtue and generoſity ; the great regard 
paid him by the catholic church, of which he had 
nearly reached the higheſt dignity on the death cf 
Paul the third“; the Queen's affection for the coun— 
teſs of Saliſbury, his mother, who had once been 
her governeſs; the violent animoſity to which he 
had been expoſed on account of his attachment to 
the Romiſh communion; all theſe conſiderations 
had a powerful influence on Mary, But the cardi- 
nal was now 1n the decline of life; and having con- 
tracted habits of ſtndy and retirement, he was re- 


preſented as unqualified for the buſtle of a court, 


and the hurry of buſineſs*. The Queen, therefore, 
dropt all views of that alliance: But as ſhe enter- 
tained a great regard for Pole's wiſdom and virtuc, 
ſhe ſtill propoſed to reap the benefit of his advice 
in the adminiſtration of her government. She ſe— 
cretly entered into a negociation with Commendonc, 
an agent of cardinal Dandino, legate at Brulieis , 
ſhe ſent aſſurances to the pope, then Julius the third, 
of her earneſt deſire to reconcile herſelf and her 
kingdoms to the holy fee; and ſhe delired that Pole 
might be appointed egate ſor the pærſormance of 
that pious office d. 

THESE two marriages being rejected, the Queen 
caſt her eye towards the emperor's family, from which 


« Heylin, p 31. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 255. 
o Father Paul, book iii. p Heylin, p. 31. 
9 Burnet, vol. ii. p. 253. 
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CHAP. her mother was deſcended, and which, during her 
XXXVI. own diſtreſſes, had always afforded her countenance 


1553. 


and protection. Charles the fifth, who a few years 
before was almoſt ablolute maſter of Germany, 
had exerciſed his power in ſuch an arbitrary man- 
ner, that he gave extreme diſguſt to the nation, 
who apprehended the total extinction of their liber- 
ties and privileges from the encroachments of that 
monarch". Religion had ſerved him as a pretence 
for his uſurpations; and from the ſame principle 
he met with that oppoſition which overthrew his 
grandeur, and dathed all his ambitious hopes. 
Maurice, elector of Saxony, enraged that the land- 
grave of Heſſe, who, by his advice, and on his aſ- 
ſurances, had put himſelf into the emperor's hands, 
ſhould be unjuſtly detained priſoner, formed a ſecret 
conſpiracy among the proteſtant princes; and co- 
vering his intentions with the moſt artful diſguiſes, 
he ſuddenly marched his forces againſt Charles, and 
narrowly miſſcd becoming maſter of his perſon. 
The proteſtants flew to arms in every quarter; and 
their inſurrection, aided by an invaſion from France, 
reduced the emperor to ſuch extremity, that he was 
obliged to ſubmit to articles of peace, which enſured 
the independency of Germany. To retrieve his 
honour, he made an attack on France; and lay ing 
ſiege to Metz, with an army of an hundred thou- 
ſand men, he conducted the enterprize in perſon, and 
ſeemed determined, at all hazards, to ſucceed in an 
undertaking which had attracted the attention of 
all Europe. But the duke of Guiſe, who defended 
Metz, with a garriſon compoſed of the braveſt nos 
bility of France, exerted iuch vigilance, conduct, 
and valour, that the ſiege was protracted to the depth 
of winter ; and the emperor found it dangerous to 
perſevere any longer. He retired with the remains of 


r 'Tbuanus, lib. iv. c. 17. 


his 
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his army, into the Low Countries, much dejected CHAP. 
with that reverſe of fortune which, in his declining XXXVI. 
years, had ſo fatally overtaken him. | wr ag 
No ſooner did Charles hear of the death of Ed- 
ward, and the acceſhon of his kinſwoman, Mary, 
to the crown of England, than he formed the 
ſcheme of acquiring that kingdom to his family ; 
and he hoped, by this incident, to ballance all the 
loſſes which he had ſuffered in Germany. His ſon, 
Philip, who was a widower, had but one fon by 
his former marriage; and tho' he was only twenty- 
ſeven years of age, eleven years younger than the 
Queen, this objection, it was thought, might eaſily 
be overlooked, and there was no reaſon to deſpair 
of her having ſtill a numerous iſſue. The emperor, 
therefore, immediately ſent over an agent to ſignify 
his intentions to Mary, who, pleaſed with the ſup- 
port of ſo powerful an alliance, and glad to unite 
herſelf more cloſely with her mother's family, to = 
which ſhe was ever ſtrongly attached, readily em- 
braced the propoſal. Norfolk, Arundel, and Paget, 
pave their advice for the match: And Gardiner, who 
was become prime miniſter, and who had been pro- | 
mored to the office of chancellor, finding how Ma- | 
ry's inclinations lay, ſeconded the project of the 
Spaniſh alliance; and repreſented, both to her and 
the emperor, the neceſſity of ſtopping all farther in- 
novations in religion, till the completion of the mar- 
riage. He obſerved, that the Parliament, amidſt 
all their compliances, had diſcovered evident ſymp- 
toms of jealouſy, and ſeemed at preſent determined, 
to grant no further conceſſions in favour of the ca- 
tholic religion: That though they might make a ſa- 
crifice to their Sovereign of ſome ſpeculative princi- 
ples, which they did not well comprehend, or of ſome 
rites, which ſeemed not of any immediate impor- 
tance, they had imbibed ſuch ſtrong prejudices againſt 
Ggg 2 the 
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CHAP. the pretended uſurpations and exactions of the 
XXXVI. court of Rome, that they would with great diff- 
I culty be again brought to ſubmit to its autherity: 
553. That the danger of making a reſumption of the 
abbey lands, would alarm the nobility and gentry, 
and mduce them to encourage the prepoſteſſions 
which were but too general among the people, a- 
gainſt the doctrine and worſhip of the catholic 
church: That much pains had been taken to preju- 
dice the nation againſt the Spaniſh alliance; and if 
that point was urged, at the fame time with further 
changes in religion, it would hazard a general re- 
volt and inſurrection : That the marriage, being 
once compleated, would give authority to the Queen's 
meatures, and enable her afterwards to forward 
that pious work, in which ſhe was engaged: And 
that it was even neceſſary previouſly to reconcile the 
people to the marriage, by rendering the conditions 
extremely favourable to the Englifh, and ſuch as 
would feem to enſure to them their independency, 
and the entire poſſeſſion of their antient laws and pri- 
vileges“. 

Tur emperor, well acquainted with the prudence 
and experience of Gardiner, aſſented to all theſe rea- 
ſons; and he endeavoured to temper the zeal of Ma- 
ry, by repreſenting the neceſſity of proceeding gra- 
qually in the great work of converting the nation. 

Hearing that cardinal Pole, more ſincere in his re- 
ligious opinions, and els guided by the maxims of 
civil policy, after having ſent oppoſite advice to the 
Queen, had ſet out on his j Journey to England, wherc 
he was to exerciſe his legatine commiſſion; he thought 
proper to ſtop him at Dillinghen, a town on the Da- 
nube; and he afterwards obtained Mary's conſent 
for this detention. The negociation for the marriage 
mean-while proceeded apace; and Mary's intentions 


* Burnet, vol. Ii. p. 261. 
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to eſpouſe Philip became generally known to the CHAP. | 
nation. The commons, who hoped that they had XXXVL | 
gained the Queen by the conceſſions which they 
had already made, were alarmed to hear, that 
ſhe was reſolved to contract a foreign alliance; and 
they ſent a committee to remonſtrate againſt that 
dangerous meaſure. To prevent farther applicati- 6th De- | 
ons of the ſame kind, ſhe thought proper to diſlolve cember. | 
them. | 
A co voc Aro had been ſummoned at the ſame 
time with the Parliament; and the majority here alſo | 
appeared to be of the court religion. An offer was 
very frankly made by the Romaniſts, to diſpute | 
concerning the points controverted between the two | | 
communions; and as tranſubſtantiation was the arti - 
cle which, of all others, they deemed the cleareſt, 
and founded on the moſt irreſiſtible argument, they 
choſe to try their ſtrength by defending it. The pro- 
teſtants puſhed the diipute as far as the clamour and 
noiſe of their antagoniſts would permit; and they 
fondly imagined, that they had obtained ſome advan- 
tage, when, in the courſe of the debate, they obliged 
- the catholics to avow, that, according to their doc- 
— trine, Chriſt had, in his laſt ſupper, held himſelf in 
his hand, and had ſwallowed and eat himſelf*. This 


- triumph, however, was confined only to their own 
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. party: The Romaniſts maintained, that their cham- 
pions had clearly the better of the day; that their 
f adverſaries were blind and obſtinate heretics; that 
E nothing but the moſt extreme depravity of heart 
C could induce men to conteſt ſuch ſelf-evident prin- 
t ciples; and that the ſevereſt puniſhments were due 


- to their perverſe wickedneſs. So pleaſed were they 

t with their ſuperiority in this favourite point, that they | 
C ſoon after renewed the diſpute at Oxford, and to | 
5 ſhow, that they feared no force of learning or capacity, | 


» Collier, vol. ii. p 356. Fox, vol. iii, p. 22. 
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CHAP. where reaſon was ſo evidently on their fide, th 
XXXVI ſent thither Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, under 


4 2 


a guard, to try whether theſe renowned controver- 
ſialiſts could find any appearance of argument to 
defend their baffled principles © The iſſue of the 
debate was very different from what it appeared to 
be a few years before, in a famous conference held 
at the ſame place during the reign of Edward, 


AFTER the Parliament and convocation were 
broke up, the new laws with regard to religion, 
though they had been anticipated, in moſt places, 
by the zeal of the catholics, countenanced by the 
government, were ſtill more openly put in execution: 
The maſs was every where re-eſtabliſhed ; and mar- 
riage was declared to be incompatible with any ſpi- 
ritual office. It has been aſſerted by ſome writers, 
that three fourths of the clergy were, at this time, 
deprived of their livings; though other hiſtorians, 
more accurate, have eſtimated the number of ſuf- 
ferers to be far ſhort of this proportion. Could 
any principles of law, juſtice or reaſon be attended 
to, where ſuperſtition predominates; the prieſts 
would never have been expelled for their paſt mar- 
riages, which at that time were permitted by the 
laws of the kingdom. A viſitation was appointed, 
in order to reſtore more perfectly the maſs and the 
antient rites. Among other articles the commiſſion- 
ers were enjoined to forbid the oath of ſupremacy to 
be taken by the clergy on their receiving any bene- 
fice e. It is to be obſerved, that this oath had been 
eſtabliſhed by the laws of Henry the eighth, which 
were ſtill in force. 

Tuls violent and ſudden change of religion inſpired 


the proteſtants with great diſcontent; and even affect- 


e Mem. Cran. p. 354. Heylin, p. 50. 
4 Harmer, p. 138. e Collier, vol. ii p. 364. Fox, vol. 
in. p. 38, Heylin, p. 35, Sleidan, lib. 25. 
ed 
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ed indifferent ſpectators with concern, by the hard- CHAP. 10 
ſhips, to which ſo many individuals were on that ac- XXXVI. it 
count expoſed. But the Spaniſh match was a point TY” 14 


a „ x 1 . 1 8 
of more general concern, and diffuſed univerſal ap- ko \ 
prehenſions for the liberty and independance of the marriage 10 


nation. To obviate all clamour, the articles of mar- with Phi- a 
riage were drawn as favourable as poſſible for the lib. | 
intereſt and ſecurity, and even grandeur of England, , 
It was agreed, that tho' Philip ſhould have the title wr 
of King, the adminiſtration ſhould be entirely in 109 
the Queen ; that no foreigner ſhould be capable of fl 
enjoying any office in the kingdom; that no inno- 10 
vation ſhould be made in the Engliſh laws, cuſtoms . 
and privileges; that Philip ſhould not carry the Wy 
Queen abroad without her conſent, nor any of her li 
children without the conſent of the nobility ; that 1 
ſixty thouſand pounds a year ſhould be ſettled on WW 
her as her jointure; that the male iſſue of this mar- i 
riage ſhould inherit, together with England, both 
Burgundy and the Low Countries; and that, if Don = 
Carlos, Philip's ſon by his former marriage, ſhould l 
die and his line be extinct, the Queen's iſſue, whe- 
ther male or female, ſhould inkerit Spain, Sicily, 
Milan, and all the other dominions of Philipf. Such 15th Jan. 
was the treaty of marriage ſigned by count Egmont, 
and four other ambaſſadors ſent over to England by 
the emperor. | 

Tusk articles when publiſhed, gave no fatisfac- 
tion to the nation: It was univerſally ſaid, that Y 
the emperor, in order to get poſſeſſion of England, ji 
would verbally agree to any terms; and the great- | 
er advantage there appeared in the conditions which 
he granted, the more certainly might it be inclu- 
ded, that he had no ſerious intention of obſerving | 
them: That the uſual fraud and ambition of that Ell 
monarch might aſſure the nation of fuch a con- | 


* Rymer, xv. p. 377. | 4 
duct 5 th. 
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CHAP. duct; and his fon Philip, while he inherited theſe 
XXXVI. 


— nd 
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vices from his father, added to them tyranny, ſul- 
lenneſs, pride, and barbarity, more dangerous vices 
of his own : That England would become a pro- 
vince, and a province to a kingdom - which uſually 
exerciſed the moſt violent authority over all her de- 
pendant dominions : That the Netherlands, Milan, 
Sicily, Naples groaned under the burthen of Spa- 
mſh tyranny ; and throughout all the new conqueſts 
in America there had been diſplayed ſcenes of un- 
relenting cruelty, hitherto unknown in the hiſtory 
of mankind : That the Inquiſition was a tribunal 
invented by that tyrannical nation; and would in- 
fallibly, with all their other laws and inſtitutions, 
be introduced into England : And that the divided 
ſentiments of the people with regard to religion 
would ſubject multitudes to this iniquitous tribunal, 
and would reduce the whole nation to the moſt ab- 
ject ſervitudef, 

Tnrse complaints, being diffuſed through the 
whole people, prepared the nation for a rebellion; and 
had any foreign power given them encouragement, or 
any great man appeared to head them, the conſe- 
quences might have proved fatal to the Queen's au- 
thority. But the King of France, tho' engaged in 
hoſtilities with the emperor, refuſed to concur in any 
propoſal for an inſurrection, left he ſhould afford Ma- 
ry a pretence for declaring war againſt him. And 
the more prudent part of the nobility thought, thart, 
as the evils of the Spaniſh alliance were only dreaded 
at a diſtance, matters were not yet fully prepared for 
a general revolt. Some perſons, however, more tur- 
bulent than the reſt, believed, that it would be ſafer 
to prevent than to redreſs grievances, and they fram- 
ed a conſpiracy to riſe in arms, and declare againſt 
the Queer's marriage with Philip. Sir Thomas Wiat 


f Heylin, p. 32. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 268. Godwin, p. 339. 
propoſed 
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propoſed to raiſe Kent, Sir Peter Carew, Devon-CH AP. 
ſhire; and they engaged the duke of Suffolk, by XXXVI. 
the hopes of recovering the crown for the lady Jane, 1664. 13 
to attempt raiſing the midland counties :. Carew's Wiar's in- 1 
impatience or apprehenſions engaged him to break ſurrection. | 
the concert, and to rife in arms before the day ap- if 
pointed: He was ſoon ſuppreſſed by the earl of Ih 
Bedford, and obliged to fly into France. On this | | 
intelligence, Suffolk, dreading an arreſt, ſuddenly 
left the town, with his brothers, the lord Thomas, 
and lord Leonard Grey ; and endeavoured to raiſe 
the people in the counties of Warwic and Leiceſter, 
where his intereſt lay: But he was ſo cloſely pur- 
ſued by the earl of Huntingdon, at the head of 
300 horſe, that he was obliged to diſperſe his re- 
tainers, and being diſcovered in his retreat, he was 
led priſoner to London. Wiat was at firſt more 
ſucceſsful in his attempt; and having publiſhed a 
declaration at Maidſtone in Kent, againſt the Queen's 
evil counſellors and againſt the Spaniſh match, with- 
out any mention of religion, the people began to 
gather under his ſtandard, The duke of Norfolk 
with Sir Henry Jernegan was ſent againſt him, at 
the head of the guards and ſome other troops, rein- 
forced with 500 Londoners commanded by Bret : 

And he came within ſight of the rebels at Rocheſ- 
ter, where they had fixed their head quarters. Sir 
George Harper here pretended to deſert from them; 
but having ſecretly gained Bret, theſe two perſons 
ſo wrought on the Londoners, that that whole body 
deſerted to Wiat, and declared that they would not 
contribute to enſlave their native country. Not- 
folk, dreading the contagion of this example, im- 


mediately retreated with his troops and took ſhelter 
in London“. 


s Heylin, p. 33. Godwin, p. 340. h Fox, vol. ili. p 30. | 
| Heylin, p. 33. Godwin, p. 341. Stowe, p. 619. Baker, | 
p. 318, Hollingſhed, p. 1094. 
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AFTER this proof of the diſpoſitions of the peo- 
ple, eſpecially of the Londoners, who were moſtly 
proteſtants, Wiat was encouraged to proceed; and 
he led his forces to Southwark, where he required 
of the Queen, that ſhe ſhould put the Tower into 
his hands, ſhould deliver four counſellors as hoſ- 
tages, and in order to enſure the liberty of the na- 
tion, ſhould immediately marry an Engliſhman. 
Finding that the bridge was ſecured againſt him, 
and that the city was over-awed, he marched up to 
Kingſton, where he paſſed the river with 4000 men; 
and returning towards London, hoped to encourage 
his partizans, who had engaged to declare for him. 
He had imprudently waſted ſo much time at South- 
wark, and in his march from Kingſton, that the cri- 
tical ſeaſon, on which all popular commotions de- 
pend, was entirely loſt; and though he entered Weſt- 
minſter without reſiſtance, his followers, finding that 
no perſon of note joined him, inſenſibly fell off. and 
he was at laſt ſeized near Temple-Bar by Sir Mau- 


Eth Febr. rice Berkley *, Above ſeventy perſons ſuffered for 


this rebellion : Four hundred were conducted before 
the Queen with ropes about their necks; and falling 
on their knees, received a pardon, and were diſmiſ- 


Inſurtec- ſed, Wiat was condemned and executed; and as 


tion ſup- 


pens 


it had been reported, that on his examination, he 
had accuſed the lady Elizabeth and the earl of De- 
vonſhire as accomplices, he took care on the ſcaffold, 
before the whole people, fully to acquit them of hav- 
ing any ſhare in his rebellion. 

Tae lady Elizabeth had been, during ſome time, 
treated with great harſnneſs by her ſiſter ; and man 
ſtudied inſtances of diſcouragement and diſreſ] pect had 
been practiſed againſt her, She was ordered to take 
place at court after the counteſs of Lenox and the 


k Fox, vol. ui. p. 31. Heylin, p. 34. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 
e | n 
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dutcheſs of Suffolk, as if ſhe were not legitimate: CH AP. q 
Her friends were diſcountenanced on every occaſion; XXXVI. 1 
And while her virtues, which were now become ve- ©, lil 
ry eminent, drew to her the attendance of all the * iſ 
young nobility, and rendered her the favourite of the th 
nation, the malevolence of the Queen ſtill diſcovered |: 
itſelf every day by freſh ſymptoms, and obliged the 
Princeſs to retire into the country, Mary ſeized the 
opportunity of this rebellion ; and hoping to involve 
her ſiſter in ſome appearance of guilt, ſent for her 
under a ſtrong guard, committed her to the Tower, | 
and ordered her to be very ſtrictly examined by the i 
council. But the public declaration made by Wiat 0 
rendered it impracticable to employ againſt her any 
falſe evidence, which might have offered; and the 
Princeſs made ſo good a defence, that the Queen 
found herſelf under a neceſſity of diſmiſſing her 1. 
In order to ſend her out of the kingdom, a marriage 
was propoſed to her with the duke of Savoy; and 
when ſhe declined giving her conſent, ſhe was com- 
mitted to cuſtody, under a very ſtrong guard, at 
Wodeſtoke. The earl of Devonſhire, tho' equally 
innocent, was confined in Fotheringay caſtle. 
Bur this rebellion proved ſtill more fatal to the 
lady Jane Grey, as well as to her huſband : The 
duke of Suffolk's guilt was imputed to her; and tho' 
the rebels and malecontents ſeemed chiefly to reſt 
their hopes on the lady Elizabeth and the earl of De- 
vonſhire, the Queen, incapable of generoſity or cle- 
mency, determined to remove every perſon, from 
whom the leaſt danger could be apprehended. Warn- 
ing was given the lady Jane to prepare for death ; 
a doom which ſhe had long expected, and which the 
innocence of her life, as well as the misfortunes to 
which ſhe had been expoſed, rendered no unwelcome 


DP ITY) — 2 


* Godwin, p. 343. Burnet, vol. ii. P. 273. Fox, vol. iii. 
8 p. 99, 105. Strype's Mem. vol. iii, p. 85. 
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news to her. The Queen's bigotted zeal, under co- 
lour of tender mercy to the priſoner's ſoul, induced 
her to ſend divines, who moleſted her with perpe- 
tual diſputation ; and even a reprieve of three days 
was granted her, in hopes that ſhe would be per- 
ſuaded, during that time, to pay, by a timely con- 
verſion, ſome regard to her eternal welfare. The 
lady Jane had preſence of mind, in thoſe melan- 
choly circumſtances, not only to defend her religion 
by all the topics then in uſe, but alſo to write a let- 
ter to her ſiſterꝰ in the Greek language, in which, 
beſides ſending her a copy of the Scriptures in that 
tongue, ſhe exhorted her to maintain, in every for- 


12th Feb. tune, a like ſteady perſeverance. On the day of her 


Execu- 
tion of 
lady Jane 
Grey. 


execution, her huſband, the lord Guilford, deſired 
permiſſion to ſee her; but ſhe refuſed her conſent, 
and ſent him word, that the tenderneſs of their part- 
ing would overcome the fortitude of both, and 
would too much unbend their minds from that con- 
ſtancy, which their approaching end required of 
them: Their ſeparation, ſhe ſaid, would be only for 
a moment; and they would ſoon rejoin each other 
in a ſcene, where their affections would be for ever 
united, and where death, diſappointment, and mil- 
fortunes could no longer have acceſs to them, or 
diſturb their eternal felicity v. 

IT had been intended to execute the lady Jane 
and lord Guilford together on the ſame ſcaffold at 
Tower-hill; but the council, dreading the com- 
paſſion of the people for their youth, beauty, in- 
nocence, and noble birth, changed their orders, and 

ave directions that ſhe ſhould be beheaded with- 
in the verge of the Tower. She ſaw her huſband 
led to execution; and having given him from the 
window ſome token of her remembrance, ſhe waited 


m Fox, vol. iii. p. 35. Heylin, p. 166. 
n Heylin, p. 167. daker, p. 319. 
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with tranquillity till her own appointed hour ſhould CH AP. 
bring her to a like fate. She even ſaw his headleſs XXXVI. 
body carried back in a cart; and found herſelf more , 
confirmed by the reports, which, ſhe heard of the 
conſtancy of his end, than ſhaken by ſo tender and 
melancholy a ſpectacle. Sir John Gage, conſtable of 
the Tower, when he led her to execution, deſired 
her to beſtow on him ſome ſmall preſent, which he 
might keep as a perpetual memorial of her: She gave 
him her table-book, where ſhe had juſt wrote three 
ſentences on ſeeing her huſband's dead body ; one 
in Greek, another in Latin, a third in Engliſh *, 
The purport of them was, that human juſtice was 
againſt his body, but the divine mercy would be 
favourable to his ſoul; and that if her fault de- 
ſerved puniſhment, her youth at leaſt, and her im- 
prudence were worthy of excuſe; and that God 
and poſterity, ſhe truſted, would ſhow her favour. 
On the ſcaffold, ſhe made a ſpeech to the bye- 
ſtanders, in which the mildneſs of her diſpoſition led 
her to take the blame entirely on herſelf, without 
uttering one complaint againſt the ſeverity, with 
which ſhe had been treated. She ſaid, that her of- 
fence was not the having laid her hand upon the 
crown, but the not rejecting it with ſufficient conſtan- 
cy: That ſhe had leſs erred through ambition than 
through reverence to her parents, whom ſhe had been 
taught to reſpect and obey : That ſhe willingly re- 
ceived death, as the only ſatisfaction which ſhe could 
now make to the injured ftate ; and though her in- 
fringement of the laws had been conſtrained, ſhe 
would ſhow, by her voluntary ſubmiſſion to their ſen- 
tence, that ſhe was deſirous to atone for that diſobedi- 
ence, into which too much filial piety had betrayed 
her: That ſhe had juſtly deſerved this puniſhment 
for being made the inſtrument, though the unwilling 


* Heylin, p. 167. 
inſtr Us 
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- CHAP. inſtrument, of the ambition of others: And that the 
XXXVI. ſtory of her life, ſne hoped, might at leaſt be uſeful, 


by proving that innocence excuſes not great miſ- 
deeds, if they tend any way to the deſtruction of 


the commonwealth. After uttering theſe words, ſhe 


cauſed herſelf to be diſrobed by her women; and 
with a ſteady ſerene countenance ſubmitted herſelf 
to the executioner®. 

Tun duke of Suffolk was tried, condemned, and 
executed ſoon after; and would have met with more 
compatiton, had not his temerity been the cauſe of 
his daughter's untimely death. The lord Thomas 
Grey loſt his life for the ſame crime. Sir Nicholas 
Throcmorton was tried in Guildhall ; but there ap- 
pearing no ſatisfactory evidence againſt him, he was 
able, by making an admirable defence, to obtain a 
verdict of the jury in his favour, The Queen was 
ſo enraged at this diſappointment, that, inſtead of re- 
leaſing him as the law required, ſhe re- committed 
him to the Tower, and kept him in cloſe confine- 
ment during ſome time. But her reſentment ſtopped 
not here: The jury, being ſummoned before the 
council, were all of them ſent to priſon, and after- 
wards fined, ſome of them a thouſand pounds, 
others two thouſand a- piece . This illegal violence 
proved fatal to ſeveral, among others to Sir John 
Throcmorton, brother to Sir Nicholas, Who was con- 
demned on no better evidence than had been former- 
ly rejected. The Queen filled the Tower and all the 
priſons with nobility and gentry, whom their intereſt 
with the people, rather than any appearance of guilt, 
had made the objects of her ſuſpicion. And finding, 
that ſhe was become extremely odious to the nation, 
ſhe was reſolved to diſable them from reſiſtance, by 
ordering general muſters, and n the commil- 


» Heylin, p. 167. Fox, vol. iii. p. 865 37. Hollin __ 
1099. 4 Fox, vol. iii. p. 99. Stowe, p. 624. Baker, p. 
320. Hollingſhed, p. 1104, 1121. Strype, vol. iii. p. 120. 
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ſioners to ſeize their arms, and lay them up in forts CHA P. 
XXXVI. 


Trovcn the government laboured under ſo gene- Yau 


and caſtles. 


ral an odium, the Queen's authority had received 
ſuch an increaſe from the ſuppreſſion of Wiat's re- 
bellion, that the miniſtry hoped to find a very com- 
pliant diſpoſition in the new Parliament, which was 


ſummoned to aſſemble. The emperor alſo, in order A Parlia- 
to facilitate the ſame end, had borrowed no leſs a ment. 
ſum than 400,000 pounds, which he had ſent over to * 


England, to be diſtributed in bribes and penſions a- 
mong the members : A pernicious practice, of which 
there had not hitherto been any inſtance in England. 
And not to give the public any alarm with regard to 


the church lands, the Queen, notwithſtanding her 


bigotry, reſumed her legal title of ſupreme head of 
the church, which ſhe had dropped three months be- 
fore. Gardiner, the chancellor, opened the ſeſſion 
by a ſpeech, in which he aſſerted the Queen's here- 
ditary title to the crown ; maintained her right to 
chooſe a huſband for herſelf; obſerved how proper an 
uſe ſhe had made of that right, by-preferring an old 
ally, deſcended from the houſe of Burgundy ; and 
remarked the failure of Henry the eighth's poſterity, 
of whom there now remained none but the Queen 
and the lady Elizabeth. He added, that, in order 
to obviate the inconveniences, which might ariſe 
from different pretenders, it was neceſſary to inveſt 
the Queen, by law, with a power of diſpoſing of the 
crown, and of appointing her ſucceſſor: A power, 
he ſaid, which was not to be regarded as a new thing 


in England, ſince it had formerly been conferred on 
Henry the eighth“. 


Tux Parliament were much diſpoſed to gratify the 


Queen in all her deſires; but when the liberty, inde- 
pendency, and very being of the nation were brought 


* Carte, vol. iii. p. 310, from Ambaſſ. de Noailles. 
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'CHAP. into ſuch viſible danger, they could not by any 
XXXVI. means be brought to compliance. They knew both 
the inveterate hatred which ſhe bore the lady Eliza- 

"554" beth, and her devoted attachment to the houſe of 


Auſtria : They were acquainted with her extreme 
bigotry, which would lead her to poſtpone all con- 
ſiderations of juftice or national intereſt to the eſta- 
bliſhment of the catholic religion : They remarked, 
that Gardiner had carefully avoided, in his ſpeech, 
the giving to Elizabeth the appellation of the 
Queen's ſiſter; and they thence concluded, that a 
deſign was formed of excluding her as illegitimate : 
They expected, that Mary, if inveſted with ſuch 
a power as ſhe required, would make a will in her 
huſband's favour, and thereby render England for 
ever a province of the Spaniſh monarchy : And they 
were the more alarmed with theſe projets, when 
they heard, that Philip's deſcent from the houſe of 
Lancaſter was carefully inſiſted on, and that he was 
publicly repreſented as the true and only heir by 
right of inheritance. 
THe Parliament, therefore, aware of their danger, 
were determined to keep at a diſtance from the pre- 
cipice, which lay before them. They could not a- 
void ratifying the articles of marriage!, which were 
drawn very favourable for England ; but they de- 
clined paſſing any ſuch law as the chancellor pointed 
out to them: They would not ſo much as declare it 
treaſon to imagine or attempt the death of the Queen's 
huſband, while ſhe was alive; and a bill introduced 
for that purpofe was laid aſide after the firſt reading. 
The more effectually to cut off Philip's hopes of ex- 


erting any authority in England, they paſſed a law, in 


which they declared, © that her majeſty as their on- 
y Queen, ſhould ſolely and as a ſole Queen, enjoy 


1 1 Mar. Parl. 2. cap. 2. 
« the 
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„the crown and ſovereignty of her realms, with CHAP, 
* all the pre-eminences, dignities, and rights thereto XXXVI. 
belonging, in as large and ample a manner after © 

« her marriage as before, without any title or claim ?? 

& accruing to the prince of Spain, either as tenant 

* by courteſy of the realm, or by any other 
means 

A Law paſſed in this Parliament for re- erectin 
the biſhopric of Durham, which had been diſſolved 
by the laſt Parliament of Edward ®. The Queen 
had already, by an exertion of her abſolute power, 
put Tonſtal in poſſeſſion of that ſee : But tho' it was 
uſual at that time for the crown to aſſume authority 
which might ſeem entirely legiſlative, it was always 
deemed more ſafe and ſatisfactory to procure the 
ſanction of Parliament, Bills were introduced for 
ſuppreſſing erroneous opinions contained in books, 
and for reviving the law of the fix articles, together 
with thoſe againſt the Lollards, againſt herely and 
erroneous preaching : But none of theſe laws could 
paſs the two houſes. A proof, that the Parliament 
had reſerves even in their conceſſions with regard to 
religion ; about which they ſeem to have been leſs 
ſcrupulous. The Queen, therefore, finding that they 
would not ſerve all her purpoſes, finiſhed the ſeſſion -th May. 
by diſſolving them. 

Mary's thoughts were now entirely employed 
about receiving Don Philip, whoſe arrival ſhe hourly 
expected. This princeſs, who had lived ſo many 
years in a very reſerved and private manner, with- 
out any proſpect or hopes of a huſband, was ſo 
ſmit with affection for her young ſpouſe, whom 
ſhe had never ſeen, that ſhe waited with the ut- 
moſt impatience for the completion of the marriage; 


m 1 Mar. Parl. 2. cap. 1. a Ib. cap. 3. 
Vor. IV. Iii and 
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CHAP, and every obſtacle was to her a ſource of anxiety 
XXXVI. and diſcontent ®. She complained of Philip's de- 
—— lays as affected; and ſhe could not conceal her vex- 

1554. ation, that, though ſhe brought him a kingdom as 


a dowry, he treated her with ſuch neglect, that he 
had never yet favoured her with a ſingle letter. 
Her fondneſs was but the more encreaſed by this 
ſupercilious treatment; and when ſhE found that her 
ſubjects had entertained the greateſt averſion for the 
event, to which ſhe directed her fondeſt wiſhes, ſhe 
made the whole Engliſh nation the object of her re- 
ſentment. A ſquadron, under the command of 
lord Effingham, had been fitted out to convoy 
Philip from Spain, where he then reſided ; but the 
admiral informing her, that the diſcontents ran very 
high among the ſeamen, and thar it was not ſafe 
for Philip to entruſt himſelf into their hands, ſhe 
gave orders to diſmiſs them. She then dreaded that 
the French fleet, being maſters of the ſea, might 
intercept her huſband ; and every rumour of danger, 
every blaſt of wind, threw her into panics and con- 
vulſions. Her health, and even her underſtanding, 
were viſibly impaired by this extreme impatience; 

and ſhe was ſtruck with a new apprehenſion, leſt her 
perſon, impaired by time, and blaſted by ſickneſs, 
ſhould render her leſs acceptable to her future ſpouſe. 
Her glaſs diſcovered to her how haggard ſhe was be- 
come, and when ſhe remarked the decay of her 
perſon, ſhe knew not whether ſhe ought more to de- 
fire or apprehend the arrival of Philip. 

Ar laſt came the moment ſo impatiently expected; 
and news were brought the Queen of Philip's arrival 
at Southampton . A few days after, they were mar: 

_ ried 


* Strype, vol. iii. p. 125. 

p Fox, vol. iii. p. 99. Heylin, p. 39. Burnet, vol. iii. p. 
392. Godwin, p. 345. We are 100 by Sir William Monſon, 
p. 225, that the admiral of England fired at the Spaniſh l 
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ried in Weſtminſter, and having made a pompous CHAP, 
entry into London, where Philip diſplayed his XXXVI. 


wealth with great oſtentation, ſhe carried him to 
Windſor, the palace in which they afterwards reſid- 


1554- 
19th July. 


ed. The prince's behaviour was ill calculated tO Philip's 
cure the prejudices, which the Engliſh nation had arrival in 
entertained againſt him, He was diſtant and re- England. 


ſerved in his addreſs; took no notice of the ſalutes 
even of the moſt conſiderable noblemen ; and ſo 
entrenched himſelf in forms and ceremonies, that 
he was in a manner inacceſſible 4: But this circum- 
ſtance rendered him the more acceptable to the 
Queen, who deſired to have no company but her 
huſband's, and who was impatient when ſhe met 
with any interruption to her fondneſs. The ſhorteſt 
abſence gave her vexation; and when he ſhowed 
civilities to any other woman, ſhe could not conceal 
her jealouſy and reſentment. &« 

THe Queen ſoon found, that Philip's ruling paſſi- 
on was ambition; and that the only method of gra- 
tifying him and ſecuring his affections was to render 
him maſter of England. The intereſt and liberty 
of her people were conſiderations of ſmall moment, 
in compariſon of her obtaining this favourite point. 
She ſummoned a. new Parliament, in hopes of find- 
ing them entirely compliant; and that ſhe might ac- 
quire the greater authority over them, ſhe imitated 
the precedent of the former reign, and wrote circu- 
lar letters directing a proper choice of members”. 


The zeal of the catholics, the influence of Spanith 12th Nov. 


gold, the powers of prerogative, the diſcouragement 
of the gentry, particularly of the proteſtants; all theſe 


when Philip was on board ; becauſe they had not lowered their 
topſails, as a mark of deference to the Engliſh navy in the nar- 
row ſeas. A very ſpirited behaviour, and very unlike thoſe 
tunes. | 
4 Baker, p. 320. r Mem. of Cranm. p. 344. Strype's 
Eceleſiaſtical Memoirs, vol. iti, p. 154, 155. 
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CHAP, cauſes, ſeconding the intrigues of Gardiner, had pro- 
XXXVI. cured her a houſe of commons which was, in a great 


meaſure, to her ſatisfaction; and it was thought, 


554. from the diſpoſition of the nation, that ſhe might 


now ſafely omit, in her ſummons of the Parliament, 
the title of /upreme head of the church, though inſe- 
parably annexed by law to the crown of England *. 
Cardinal Pole was arrived in Flanders, inveſted 
with legatine power from the pope: In order to 
prepare the way for his arrival in England, the Par- 
liament paſſed an act, reverſing his attainder, and 
reſtoring his blood; and the Queen, diſpenſing with 
the old ſtatute of proviſors, granted him permiſſion 
to act as legate. The cardinal came over to Lon- 
don; and after being introduced to the King and 
Queen, he invited the Parliament to reconcile them- 
ſelves and the kingdom to the apoſtolic ſee, from 
which they had been fo long and fo unhappily ſepa- 
rated. This meſſage was taken in good part; and 
both houſes voted an addreſs to Philip and Mary, ac- 
knowledging that they had been guilty of a moſt 
horrible defection from the true church; profeſſing a 
ſincere repentance for their paſt tranſgreſſions; de- 
claring their reſolution to repeal all laws enacted in 
prejudice of the church of Rome; and praying 


their majeſties, that ſince they were happily uninfect- 


ed with that criminal ſchiſm, they would intercede 
with the holy father for their abſolution and forgive- 
neſs*, Their requeſt was ealily granted. The le- 
gate, in name of his holineſs, gave the Parliament 
and kingdom abſolution, freed them from all cen- 
ſures, and received them again into the boſom of the 
church. The. pope, then Julius the third, being in- 


formed of thele tranſactions, ſaid, that it was an un- 


exampled inſtance of his felicity, to receive thanks 


s Burnet, vol. ii. p. 291. Strype, vol. iii. p. 155. 


t Fox, vol. iii. p 3. Heylin, p. 42. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 293. 
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from the Engliſh, for allowing them to do what heCHAP. 

ought to give them thanks for performing. XXXVI. 
NoTwiTHSTANDING the extreme zeal of thoſe "YL 

times, for and againſt popery, the object always _ I; 

uppermoſt with the nobility and gentry, was their 1 

money and eſtates; and they were not brought to I 

make theſe conceſhhons in favour of Rome, till they 

had received repeated aſſurances, from the pope as 

well as the Queen, that the plunder which they 

had made of the eccleſiaſtics, ſhould never be en- 

quired into; and that the abbey and church lands 

ſhould remain with the preſent poſſeſſors * But 

not truſting altogether to theſe promiſes, the Parlia- 

ment took care, in the law itſelf?, by which they 

repealed the former ſtatutes enacted againſt the 

pope's authority, to inſert a clauſe, in which, beſides 

beſtowing validity on all marriages celebrated du- 

ring the ſchiſm, and fixing the right of incumbents 

to their benefices, they gave ſecurity to the poſſeſ- 

ſors of church lands, and freed them from all dan- 

ger of eccleſiaſtical cenſures. The convocation allo, 

in order to remove all apprehenſions on that head, 

were induced to preſent a petition to the ſame pur- 

poſe“; and the legate, in his maſter's name, rati- 

fied all theſe tranſactions. It now appeared, that 

notwithſtanding the efforts of the Queen and King, 

the power of the papacy was effectually ſuppreſſed, 

and invincible barriers fixed againſt its re- eſtabliſh- 

ment. For though the juriſdiction of the eceleſiaſtics 

was, for the preſent, reſtored, their property, on 

which their power much depended, was irretrievably 

loft, and no hopes remained of recovering it. Even 

theſe arbitrary, powerful, and bigotted princes, while 

the tranſactions were yet recent, could not regain 


v Father Paul, lib. iv. * Heylin, p. 41. 

Y 1 & 2 Phil. & Mar. c. 8. : 
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CHAP. to the church her poſſeſſions ſo lately raviſhed from 
XXXVI. her; and no expedients were left the clergy for en- 


1554. 


riching themſelves, but thoſe which they had at firſt 
practiſed, and which had required many ages of ig- 
norance, barbariſm, and ſuperſtition to operate their 
effect on mankindꝰ. 

Tur Parliament having ſecured their own poſſeſſi- 
ons, were more indifferent with regard to religion, or 
even the lives of their fellow - citizens; and they 
revived the old ſanguinary laws againſt heretics?, 
which had been rejected in the former Parliament. 
They alſo enacted ſeveral laws againſt ſeditious words 
and rumours*; and they made it treaſon to imagine 
or attempt the death of Philip, during his marriage 
with the Queen“. Each Parliament hitherto had 
been induced to go a ſtep farther than their predeceſ- 
ſors; but none of them had entirely loſt all regard to 
national intereſts, Their hatred againſt the Spaniards, 
as well as their ſuſpicion of Philip's pretenſions, ſtill 
prevailed ; and though the Queen attempted to get 
her huſband declared prefumptive heir of the crown, 


The at firſt gave cardinal Pole powers to tranſact onl 
with re 1 - the 7 fruits of the . lands; but We 
ee of the danger attending any attempt towards a re- 
ſumption of the lands, he enlarged the cardinal's power, and 
granted him authority to enſure the future poſſeſſion of the 
church lands to the preſent proprietors. There was only one 
clauſe in the eardinal's powers that has given occaſion for ſome 
ſpeculation, An exception was made of ſuch caſes as Pole ſhould 
think important enough to merit the being communicated to the 
holy ſee. But Pole ſimply ratified the poſſeſſion of the whole 
church lands; and his commiſſion had given him full powers to 
that purpoſe. See Harleyan Miſcellany, vol. vii. p. 264, 266. 
It is true, ſome councils have declared, that it exceeds even the 
power of the pope to alienate any church lands ; and the pope, 
according to his convenience, may either adhere to or recede 
from this declaration. 

b 1 & 2 Phil. & Mar. c. 6. 
© Ibid, c. 3, 9. 
4 1 & 2 Phil, & Mar. c. 10. 
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and to have the adminiſtration put into his hands; CHAP. 


XXXVI. 
ſhe failed in all her hopes, and could not fo much 


; 1954: 


as procure the Parliament's conſent to his corona- 
tion. All attempts likewiſe to obtain ſubſidies . 
from the commons, in order to ſupport the emperor 
in tis war againſt France, proved fruitleſs; and 
the uſual animoſity and jealouſy of the Engliſh 
againſt that kingdom, ſeemed to have given place, 
for the preſent, to like paſſions againſt Spain. Phi- 
lip, ſenſible of the prepoſſeſſions entertained againſt 
him, endeavoured to acquire popularity by procur- 
ing the relcaſe of ſeveral priſoners of diſtinction; 

the lord Henry Dudley, Sir George Harper, Sir Ni- 
cholas Throcmorton, Sir Edmond Warner, Sir Wil- 
ham St. Lo, Sir Nicholas Arnold, Harrington, Tre- 
maine, who had been confined from the ſuſpicions 
or reſentment of the courtf. But nothing was more 
agreeable to the nation than his protection of the 
lady Elizabeth, from the ſpite and malice of the 
Queen, and the reſtoring her to liberty. This mea- 
ſure was not the effect of any generolity in Philip, a 

ſentiment of which he was wholly incapable ; but of 
a refined policy, which made him foreſee, that, if 
that princeſs were put to death, the next lawful heir 
was the Queen of Scots, whoſe ſucceſſion would for 
ever annex England to the crown of France. The 
earl of Devonſhire alſo reaped ſome benefit from the 
affected popularity of Philip, and recovered his li- 
berty: But that nobleman, finding himſelf expoſed 
to ſuſpicion, begged permiſſion to travel*, and he 


ſoon after died in Padua, from poiſon, as is pretend- 


ed, given him by the imperialiſts. He was the 
eleventh and laſt earl of Devonſhire of that noble 
family allied-to the royal fa of France. 


© Godwin, p. 343. Baker, p. 322. 
f Heylin, p 39, Burnet, vol. it. p. 287. Stowe, p. 626. 
Hey lin, p. 40. Godwin, p. 349. 
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Tur Queen's extreme deſire of having iſſue, had 


XXXVI. made her fondly give credit to any appearance of 
her pregnancy; and when the legate was introduced 
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th Jan, 


to her, ſhe fancied, that ſhe felt the embryo ſtir in 
her womb. Her flatterers compared this motion 


of the infant to that of John the Baptiſt, who leap- 


ed in his mother's belly at the ſalutation of the vir- 
gin d. Diſpatches were immediately ſent to inform 
foreign courts of this event: Orders were iſſued to 
give public thanks: Great rejoicings were made: 
The family of the young prince was already ſet- 
tled*; for the catholics held themſelves aſſured that 
the child was to be a male : And Bonner, biſhop of 
London, made public prayers be ſaid, that Heaven 
would pleaſe to render him beautiful, vigorous, and 
witty, But the nation remained ſtill ſomewhat in- 
credulous ; and men were perſuaded, that the Queen 
laboured under infirmities, which rendered her inca- 
pable of having children. Her infant proved only 
the commencement of a dropſy, which the diſorder- 
ed ſtate of her health had brought upon her. The 
belief, however, of her pregnancy was ſtill main- 
tained with all poſſible care; and was one artifice, 
by which Philip endeavoured to ſupport his authori- 
ty in the kingdom. The Parliament paſled a law, 
which, in caſe of the Queen's death, appointed him 
protector during the minority; and the King and 
Queen, finding they could obtain no further conceſ- 
ſions, came unexpectedly to Weſtminſter Hall, and 
diſſolved them. | 

Turk happened a remarkable affair this ſeſſion, 
which muſt not be paſſed over in ſilence. Several mem- 
bers of the lower houſe, diſſatisfied with the meaſures 
of the Parliament, but finding themſelves unable to 
prevent them, made a ſeceſſion, in order to ſhow their 


b Burnet, vol. ii. p. 292. Godwin, p. 348. 
i Heylin, p. 46. 9 e 
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diſapprobation, and refuſed any longer to attend the CH AP. 
houſe!. For this inſtance of contumacy they were XXXVI 


indicted in the King's-bench after the diſſolution of 
the Parliament: Six of them ſubmitted to the mer- 
cy of the court, and paid their fines ; The reſt tra- 
verſed; and the Queen died before the affair was 
brought to an iſſue. Judging of the matter by the 
ſubſequent pretenſions of the houſe of commons, 
and, indeed, by the true principles of a free govern- 
ment, this-attempt of the Queen's miniſters muſt be 
regarded as a breach of privilege ; but it gave little 
umbrage at that time, and was never called in queſ- 
tion by any future houſe of commons which ſat du- 
ring this reign. 


i Coke's Inſtitutes, part iv. p. 17. Strype's Memor, vol. iii. 
p. 165. 
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CHAP. XXXVIL 


; Reaſons for and againſt Toleration Perſecutions, 
1 A Parliament The Queen's extortions. 
: The emperor refigns his crown. —— Execution 
| of Cranmer. War With France. — Battle 
of St. Quintin. —— Calais taken by the French, 


Afﬀairs of Scotland. Marriage of the dauphm 
and the Queen of Scots, A Parliament. 
Death of the Queen. 
CHAP. HE ſucceſs which Gardiner, from his cauti- 
XXXVII ous and prudent conduct, had met with in 


—— governing the Parliament, and engaging them both 

555. to approve of the Spaniſh alliance, and the re-eſta- 

bliſhment of the antient religion, two points, to 

which, it was believed, they bore an extreme aver- 

ſion, had ſo raiſed his character for wiſdom and po- 

licy, that his opinion was received as an oracle in 

the Queen's councils; and his authority, as it was 
always great in his own party, no longer ſuffered any 
oppoſition or controul. Cardinal Pole himſelf, tho 

more beloved on account of his virtue and candour, 

and tho' ſuperior in birth and ſtation, had not 

equal weight in public deliberations; and while his 

learning, piety, and humanity were extremely re- 

ſpected, he was repreſented more as a good man 

than a great miniſter. A very important queſtion 

was frequently debated, before the Queen and coun- 

cil, by theſe two eccleſiaſtics ; whether the laws late- 

ly revived againſt heretics ſhould be put in executi- 

on, or ſhould only be employed to reſtrain, by terror, 

the bold attempts of theſe zealots, Pole was very 


| | ſincere 
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ſincere in his religious principles; and tho' his mo- CHAP; 
deration had made him be ſuſpected at Rome of a SXXVIL 
tendency towards Lutheraniſm; he was ſeriouſly 7 

perſuaded of the catholic doctrines, and thought 955 
that no conſideration of human policy ought ever 
to come in competition with ſuch important intereſts. 
Gardiner, on the contrary, had always made his re- 

ligion ſubſervient to his ſchemes of ſafety or ad- 

vancement ; and by his unlimited complaiſance to 

Henry, he had ſhown, that, had he not been puſhed 

to extremity under the late minority, he was fuf- 

ficiently diſpoſed to make a ſacrifice of his principles 

to the eſtabliſhed theology. This was the well- 

known character of theſe two great counſellors ; yet 

ſuch is the prevalence of temper above ſyſtem, that 

the benevolent diſpoſition of Pole led him to adviſe 

a toleration of the heretical tenets which he highly 

blamed ; while the ſevere manners of Gardiner in- 

clined him to ſupport, by perſecution, that religion 

which, at the bottom, he regarded with great in- 

difference . This circumſtance of public conduct 

was of the higheſt importance; and from being the 

object of deliberation in the council, it ſoon became 

the ſubject of diſcourſe throughout the nation. We 

ſhall repreſent, in a few words, the topics by which 

each ſide ſupported, or might have ſupported, their 

ſcheme of policy; and ſhall diſplay the oppoiite 

reaſons which have been employed, with regard to 

an argument that ever has been, and ever will be o 

much canvaſſed. 

Tux practice of perſecution, ſaid the defenders of Reaſons 
Pole's opinion, is the ſcandal of all religion; and the for ard 
theological animolity, ſo fierce and violent, far from _. 
being an argument of men's conviction in their op- ; 
polite tenets, is a certain proof, that they have never 


K Heylin, p. 47. 
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CHAP. reached any ſerious perſuaſion with regard to theſe 


1555. 


XXXVII. remote and ſublime ſubjects. Even thoſe who are 


the moſt impatient of contradiction in other con- 
troverſies, are mild and moderate in compariſon of 
polemical divines; and wherever a man's knowledge 
and experience give him a perfect aſſurance of his 
own opinion, he regards with contempt, rather than 
anger, the oppoſition and miſtakes of others. But 


while men zealouſly maintain what they neither 


clearly comprehend, nor entirely believe, they are 
ſhaken in their imagined faith, by the oppoſite per- 
ſuaſion, or even doubts of other men; and vent on 
their antagoniſts that impatience which is the natu- 
ral reſult of ſo difagreeable a ſtate of the under- 
ſtanding, They then embrace eaſily any pretence 
for repreſenting opponents as impious and prophane ; 
and if they can alſo find a colour for connecting 
this violence with the intereſts of civil government, 
they can no longer be reſtrained from giving uncon- 
trouled ſcope to vengeance and reſentment. But 
ſurely never enterprize was more unfortunate than 
that of founding perſecution upon policy, or endea- 
vouring, for the ſake of peace, to ſettle an entire 
uniformity of opinion, in queſtions which, of all 
others, are leaſt ſubjected to the criterion of human 
reaſon, The univerſal and uncontradicted preva- 
lence of one opinion in religious ſubjects, can only 
be owing at firſt to the ſtupid ignorance and bar- 
bariſm of the people, who never indulge themſelves 
in any ſpeculation or enquiry; and there is no 
other expedient. for maintaining that uniformity, 
ſo fondly ſought after, but by 'baniſhing for ever 
all curioſity and all improvement in ſcience and 
cultivation. It may not, indeed, appear difficult 
to check, by a ſteady ſeverity, the firſt beginnings 
of controveiſy ; but beſides that this policy expoſes 
for ever the people to all the abject terrors of 
ſuperſtition, and the magiſtrate to the endleſs en- 
croachments of eccleſiaſtics, it alſo renders men ſo 


delicate, 
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delicate, that they can never endure to hear of op- CH AP. 
poſition; and they will ſome time pay dearly for XXXVI. 


that falſe tranquillity in which they have been ſo 
long indulged. As healthful bodies are ruined by 
too nice a regimen, and are thereby rendered in- 
capable of bearing the unavoidable incidents of hu- 
man life; a people who never were allowed to ima- 
gine, that their principles could be conteſted, fly 
out into the moſt outrageous violence when any e- 
vent (and ſuch events are common) produces a fac- 
tion among their clergy, and gives riſe to any dif- 
ference in tenet or opinion. But whatever may be 
ſaid in favour of ſuppreſſing, by perſecution, the 
firſt beginnings of hereſy, no ſolid argument can 
be alledged for extending ſeverity towards multi- 
tudes, or endeavouting, by capital puniſhments, to 
extirpate an opinion, which has diffuſed itſelf thro' 
men of every rank and ſtation. Beſides the ex- 
treme barbarity of ſuch an attempt, it proves com- 
monly ineffectual to the purpoſe intended; and 
ſerves only to make men more obſtinate in their 
perſuaſion, and to encreaſe the number of their 
proſelytes. The melancholy with which the fear of 
death, torture, and perſecution inſpires the ſectaries, 
is the proper diſpoſition for foſtering religious zeal : 
The proſpect of eternal rewards, when brought 
near, overpowers the dread of temporal punith- 
ment : The glory of martyrdom ſtimulates all the 


more furious zealots, eſpecially the leaders and 


preachers : Where a violent animoſity is excited by 
oppreſſion, men pals naturally from hating the per- 
ſons of their tyrants, to a more violent abhorrence 
of their doctrines: And the ſpectators, moved with 
pity towards the ſuppoſed martyrs, are naturally ſe- 
duced to embrace thoſe principles which can inſpire 
men with a conſtancy that appears almoſt ſupernatu- 
ral. Open the door to toleration, the mutual ha- 


tred relaxes among the ſectaries; their attachment to 
| their 
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CHAP. their particular religion decays; the common occu- ] 
XXXVII. pations and pleaſures of life ſucceed to the acri- 
NY any of diſputation ; and the ſame man, who, in 

55+ other circumſtances, would have braved flames and c 
tortures is engaged to change his religion from the t 
ſmalleſt proſpe& of favour and advancement, or c 
even from the frivolous hopes of becoming more t 
faſhionable in his principles. If any exception can : 
be admitted to this maxim of toleration, it will on- t 
ly be where a theology altogether new, nowiſe con- \ 
nected with the antient religion of the ſtate, is im- 1 
ported from foreign countries, and may eaſily, at " 


one blow, be eradicated, without leaving the ſeeds e 
of future innovations. But as this inſtance would If 
involve ſome apology for the antient pagan perſecu- t 
tions, or for the extirpation of Chriſtianity in China U 
and Japan; it ought ſurely, on account of this de- ſ 
teſted conſequence, to be rather buried in eternal 0 
ſilence and oblivion, p 

Troucn theſe arguments appear entirely ſatiſ- e 
factory, yet fuch is the ſubtilty of human wit, t 
that Gardiner, and the other enemies to toleration, t 
were not reduced to ſilence, and they till found |} ir 


topics on which to ſupport the controverſy. The n 
doctrine, ſaid they, of liberty of conſcience is found- v 
ed on the moſt flagrant impiety, and ſuppoſes ſuch e: 
an indifference among all religions, ſuch an obſcuri- {i 
ty in theological doctrines, as to render the church a1 
and magiſtrates incapable of diſtinguiſhing, with et 
certainty, the dictates of Heaven from the mere t 
fictions of human imagination. If the Divinity re- 1 5 
veals principles to mankind, he will ſurely give a 4 
criterion by which they may be aſcertained; and a a 
prince, who knowingly allows theſe principles to be v1 
perverted, or adulterated, is infinitely more criminal tt 
than if he gave permiſfon for the vending of poiſon, I 01 
under the ſhape of bread, to all his ſubjects. Perſe- 0 
cution may, indeed, ſeem better calculated to make 


hy po- 
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pocrites than converts; but experience teaches us, CHAP. 

that the habits of hypocriſy often turn into reality; XXXVII. 

and the children at leaſt, ignorant of their parents 

diſſimulation, may happily be educated in more or- 55 

thodox tenets. It is abſurd, in oppoſition to conſi- 

derations of ſuch unſpeakable importance, to plead 

the temporal and frivolous intereſts of civil ſociety; 

and if matters be thoroughly examined, even that 

topic will not appear ſo certain and univerſal in fa- 

vour of toleration as by ſome it is repreſented. 

Where ſects ariſe, whoſe fundamental principle on 

all ſides, is to execrate, and abhor, and damn, and 

extirpate each other, what choice has the magiſtrate 

| left but to take party, and by rendering one ſect en- 

; tirely prevalent, reſtore, at leaſt for a time, the pub- 

lic tranquillity ? The political body, being here 

ſickly, muſt not be treated as if it were in a ſtate 

[ of ſound health; and an affected neutrality in the 
prince, or even a cool preference, may ſerve only to 

. encourage the hopes of all the ſects, and keep alive 

their animoſity. The proteſtants, far from tolera- 


: ting the religion of their anceſtors, regard it as an 
1 impious and deteſtable idolatry; and during the late 
E minority; when they were entirely maſters, enacted 
— very ſevere, tho' not capital, puniſhments againſt all 
1 exerciſe of the catholic worſhip, and even againſt 
* ſuch as barely abſtained from their profane rites 
h and ſacraments. Nor are inſtances wanting of their 
h | endeavours to ſecure an imagined orthodoxy by 
e the moſt rigorous executions: Calvin has burned 


>- | Servetus at Geneva: Cranmer brought Arians and 
a || Anabaptiſts to the ſtake: And if perſecution of 
a any kind is to be admitted, the moſt bloody and 
e violent will ſurely be allowed the moſt juſtifiable, as 
al | the moſt effectual. Impriſonments, fines, confiſcati- 
n, | ons, whippings, ſerve only to irritate the ſects, with- 
e- out diſabling them from reſiſtance : But the _ 
de tlie 
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CHAP. 


the wheel, or the gibbet, muſt ſoon terminate in the 


XXXVIL extirpation or baniſhment of all the heretics, who 
are inclined to give diſturbance, and in the entire 


1555s 


Viglent 


perſecu- 


tions in 


England. 


ſilence and ſubmiſlion of the reſt. 
Tux arguments of Gardiner being more agree- 


able to the cruel bigotry of Mary and Philip, 


were better received; and though Pole pleaded, as 
is afhirmed *, the advice of the emperor, who re- 
commended it to his daughter-in-law, not to prac- 
tice violence againſt the proteſtants, and deſired 
her to conſider his own example, who, after endea- 
vouring through his whole, life to extirpate hereſy, 


had, in the end, reaped nothing but confuſion 


and diſappointment, the ſcheme of toleration was 
entirely rejected. It was determined to let looſe 
the laws in their full rigour againſt the reform- 
ed religion; and England was ſoon filled with 
ſcenes of horror, which have ever ſince rendered the 
catholic religion the object of general deteſtation, 
and which prove, that no human depravity can e- 
qual revenge and cruelty, covered with the mantle 
of religion. 

Tur perſecutors began with Rogers, who was 
prebendary of St. Paul's, and a man eminent in his 
party for virtue as well as for learning. Gardiner's 
plan was firſt to attack men of that character, 
whom, he hoped, terror would bend to ſubmiſſion, 
and whoſe example, either of puniſhment or recan- 
tation, would naturally have influence on the mul- 
titude: But he found a perſeverance and courage 
in Rogers, which it may ſeem ſtrange to find in 
human nature, and of which all ages, and all 
ſects, do notwithſtanding furniſh many examples. 


= Burnet, vol. ii. Heylin, p. 47. It is not likely, however, 
that Charles gave any ſuch advice: For he himſelf was at this 
very time proceeding with great violence in perſecuting the re- 
formed in Flanders. Bentivpglio, part i. lib. 1. 


Rogers, 
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Rogers, beſide the care of his own preſervation, lay CH AP. 
under other very powerful temptations to compli- XXXVII. 
ance; He had a wife, whom he tenderly loved, ©, 586. 
and ten children; yet ſuch was his ſerenity after his 
condemnation, that the jailors, it is ſaid, waked 
him from a ſound ſleep, when the hour of his exe- 
cution approached. He had deſired to ſee his wife 
before he died; but Gardiner told him, that he was 
a prieſt; he could not poſſibly have a wife: Thus 
Joining inſult to cruelty, Rogers was burnt in Smith- 
eld*. 

Hooets, biſhop of Gloceſter, had been tried at 
the ſame time with Rogers; but was ſent to his 
own dioceſe to be executed. This circumſtance 
was contrived to ſtrike the greater terror into his 
flock ; but it was a ſource of ſatisfaction to Hooper, 

| who rejoiced in giving teſtimony by his death, to 
that doctrine which he had formerly taught them. 
When he was tied to the ſtake, a ſtool was ſet 
before him, and the Queen's pardon laid upon it, 
. which it was ſtill in his power to merit by his re- 
cantation: But he ordered it to be removed; and 
5 chearfully prepared himſelf for that dreadful puniſh- 
L ment to which he was ſentenced. He ſuffered it in 
; its full ſeverity ; The wind, which was vehement, 
: blew the flame of the reeds from his body: The 
faggots were green, and did not kindle eaſily: All 
- his lower parts were conſumed, before his vitals 
hs were attacked: One of his hands dropt off: With 


e the other he continued to beat his breaſt : He was 
n heard to. pray and exhort the people, till his tongue, 
i! ſwoln with the violence of his agony, could no lon- 
1 ger permit him utterance. He was three quarters of 


an hour in torture, which he bore with inflexible 
r, conſtancy b. 


Fox, vol. iii. p. 119. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 302. | 
b Fox, vol. iii. p. 145, &c. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 302. Hey- 
8, lin, p. 48, 49. Godwin, p. 349. 
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SANDERS was burned at Coventry : A pardon was 


XXXVII. alſo offered him; but he rejected it, and embraced 


1 


the ſtake, ſaying, © Welcome the croſs of Chriſt; 
« welcome everlaſting life.” Taylor, parſon of Had- 
ley, was conſumed by flames in that place, amidſt 
his antient friends and pariſhioners, When tied to 
the ſtake, he repeated a pſalm in Engliſh : One of 
his guards ftruck him on the mouth, and bid him 
ſpeak Latin : Another, in a rage, gave him a blow 
on the head with his halbert, which happily put an 
end to his torments. 

THERE was one Philpot, archdeacon of Winchef- 
ter, poſſeſſed of ſuch zeal for orthodoxy, that hav- 
ing been engaged in a diſpute with an Arian, he 
{pit in his adverſary's face, to ſhow the great deteſta- 
tion which he had entertained. againſt that hereſy. 
He afterwards wrote a treatiſe to juſtify this unman- 
nerly expreſſion of zeal; and he ſaid, that he was 
led to it, in order to relieve the ſorrow conceived 
from fuch horrid blaſphemy, and to ſignify how un- 
worthy ſuch a miſcreant was of being admitted into 
the ſociety of any Chriftian*®. Philpot was a prote- 
ſtant; and falling now into the hands of people as 
zealous as himſelf, but more powerful, he was con- 
demned to the flames, and ſuffered at Smithfield. It 
ſeems to be almoſt a general rule, that, in all reli- 
gions except the true, no man will ſuffer martyrdom, 
who would not alſo inflict it willingly on all who dit- 
fer from him. The ſame zeal for ſpeculative opinions 
is the cauſe of both. 

THe article upon which almoſt all the proteſtants 
were condemned, was, their refufal to acknowlege the 
real preſence. Gardiner, who had vainly expected, that 
a few examples would ſtrike a terror into the reform- 
ers, finding the work daily multiply upon him, devoly- 


e Strype, vol. iii. p. 261. and Coll. Ne 58. 
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ed the invidious office on others, chiefly on Bonner, a CH AP. 
man of profligate manners, and of a brutal character, XXXVII. 
who ſcemed to rejoice in the torments of the unhap- > 


py ſufferers . He ſometimes whipped the priſoners 
with his own hands, till he was tired with the vio- 
tence of the exerciſe : He tore out the beard of a 
weaver, who refuſed to relinquiſh his religion ; and 
that he might give him a ſpecimen of burning, he 
held his hand to the candle, till the ſinews and veins 
ſhrunk and burſt*, 

IT is needleſs to be particular in enumerating all 
the horrid cruelties practiſed in England during the 
courſe of three years that theſe perſecutions laſted : 
The ſavage barbarity on the one hand, and the pa- 
tient conſtancy on the other, are ſo ſimilar in all theſe 
martyrdoms, that the narration, very little agreeable 
in itſelf, would never be relieved by any variety. 
Human nature appears not, on any occaſion, ſo de- 
teſtable, and at the ſame time ſo abſurd, as in theſe 
religious perſecutions, which fink men below infer- 
nal ſpirits in wickedneſs, and below the beaſts in 
folly. A few inſtances only may be worth preſerving, 
in order, if poſſible, to warn zealous bigots, for ever 
to avoid ſuch odious and ſuch fruitleſs barbarity. 

FERRAR, biſhop of St. David's, was burned in 
his own dioceſe; and his appeal to cardinal Pole 
was not attended to. Ridley, biſhop of London, 
and Latimer, formerly biſhop of Worceſter, two 
prelates celebrated for learning and virtue, periſhed 
together in the ſame flames at Oxford, and ſupport- 
ed each other's conſtancy by their mutual exhorta- 
tions. Latimer, when tied to the ſtake, called to 
his companion, © Be of good cheer, brother, we 
* ſhall this day kindle ſuch a torch in England, as, I 
& truſt in God, ſhall never be extinguiſhed.” The 


* Heylin, p. 47, 48. * Fox, vol. iti. p. 187. 
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CHAP. executioners had been ſo merciful (for that clemen- 
XXXVII cy may more naturally be aſcribed to them than to 


_—y "Re 
1555. 


gious zealots) as to tye bags of gunpowder 
about theſe prelates, in order to put a ſpeedy pe- 
riod to their tortures: The exploſion immediately 
killed Latimer, who was in an extreme old age: 
Ridley continued alive ry ſome time in the midſt 
of the flames s. 

One Hunter, a young man of nineteen, an ap- 
prentice, having been ſeduced by a prieſt into a 
diſpute, had unwarily denied the real preſence. 
Senſible of his danger, he immediately concealed 
himſelf, and Bonner laying hold of his father, 
threatened him with the greateſt ſeverities, if he 
did not produce the young man to ſtand his trial. 
Hunter, hearing the vexations to which his father 
was expoſed, voluntarily delivered himſelf up to 
Bonner, and was condemned to the flames by that 
barbarous prelate. 

Tromas Haukes, when conducted to the ſtake, 
agreed with his friends, that if he found the tor- 
ture tolerable, he would make them a ſignal to 
that purpoſe in the midſt of the flames. His zeal 
for the cauſe in which he ſuffered, ſo ſupported him, 
that he ſtretched out his arms, the ſignal agreed on; 
and in that poſture he expired®. This example, 
with many others of like conſtancy, encouraged 
multitudes, not only to ſuffer, but even to aſpire to 
martyrdom. | 

THe tender ſex itſelf, as they have commonly 
a greater propenſity to religion, produced many 
inſtances of the moſt inflexible courage in ſup- 
porting the profeſſion of it, againſt all the fury 
of the perſecutors. One execution in particular 
was attended with circumſtances which, even at 
that time, excited aſtoniſhment, by reaſon of their 


= Burnet, vol. ii. p. 318. Heylin, p. 42 
* Fox, vol. 111, p. 15 
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unuſual barbarity. A woman in Guernſey, being near CH AP. 
the time of her labour when brought to the ſtake, XXXVII. 


was thrown into ſuch agitation by the torture, that 7? 
her belly burſt, and ſhe was delivered in the midſt 553. 
of the flames. One of the guards immediately 
ſnatched the infant from the fire, and attempted to 

fave it: But a magiſtrate who ſtood by, ordered it 

to be thrown back; being determined, he ſaid, that 
nothing ſhould ſurvive which ſprung from ſuch an 
obſtinate and heretical parent! 

Tur perſons condemned to theſe puniſhments 
were not convicted for teaching, or dogmatizing, con- 
trary to the eſtabliſhed religion: They were ſeized 
merely on ſuſpicion ; and articles being offered them 
to ſubſcribe, they were immediately, upon their re- 
fuſal, condemned to the flames*. Theſe inſtances 

| of barbarity, ſo unuſual in the nation, excited hor- 
ror ; the conſtancy of the martyrs was the object of 
admiration ; and as men have a principle of equity 
.engraven in their minds, which even falſe religion 


- 1s not able totally to obliterate, they were ſhocked 
) to ſee perſons of probity, of honour, of pious dif- 
| poſitions, expoſed to puniſhments more ſevere than 
, were inflicted on the greateſt ruffians, for crimes ſub- 
; verſive of civil ſociety. To exterminate the whole 
X proteſtant party, was known to be impoſlible ; and 
1 nothing could appear more iniquitous, than to ſub- 
f ject to torture, the moſt conſcientious and courage- 

ous among them; and allow the cowards and hypo- 
y crites to eſcape. Each martyrdom, therefore, was 
y equivalent to a hundred ſermons againſt popery; and 
. men either avoided ſuch horrid ſpectacles, or returned 
y from them full of a violent, though ſecret, indigna- 
Ty tion againſt the perſecutors. Repeated orders were 
it ſent from the council, to quicken the diligence of the 
ir 


i Fox, vol. iii p. 747. Heylin, p. 57. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 337. 
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SHA b. magiſtrates in ſegrching after heretics, and, in ſome 
XXXVII. places, the gentry were obliged to countenance, by 


$555» 


their preſence, theſe barbarous executions. Theſe 
violences tended only to render the Spaniſh govern- 
ment daily more odious; and Philip, ſenſible of the 
hatred which he incurred, endeavourcd to remove 


the reproach from himſelf by a very groſs artifice : 


He ordered his confeſſor to deliver in his preſence 
a ſermon in favour of toleration ; a doctrine ſome- 
what extraordinary in the mouth of a Spaniſh friar '. 
But the court, finding that Bonner, however ſhame- 
leſs and ſavage, would not bear alone the whole 


infamy, ſoon threw off the maſk; and the unrelen- 


ting temper of the Queen, as well as of the King, 


appeared without controul. A bold ſtep was even 


taken towards the introduction of the inquiſition in- 
to England. As the biſhops' courts, though ex- 
tremely arbitrary, and not confined by any ordinary 
forms of law, appeared not to be inveſted with ſut- 


ficient power, a commiſſion was appointed by autho- 


rity of the Queen's prerogative, more effectually to 
extirpate hereſy. Twenty-one perſons were named; 
but any three were armed with the powers of the 


whole. The commiſſion runs in theſe terms; ©* That 


« ſince many falſe rumours were publiſhed among 
the ſubjects, and many heretical opinions were al- 
<« ſo ſpread among them, therefore they were to en- 
* quire into thoſe, either by preſentments by wit- 
“ nefles, or any other political way they could de- 
“ viſe, and to ſearch after all hereſies; the bringers 
in, the ſellers, the readers of all heretical books: 
* They were to examine and puniſh all miſbehavi- 
* ours or negligences, in any church or chapel ; 
and to try all prieſts that did not preach the ſa- 
© crament of the altar; all perſons that did not hear 
* mals, or come to their pariſh church to ſervice, 
that would not go in proceſſions, or did not take 


1 Heylin, p. 56. 
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* holy bread or holy water: And if they found any C HAP. 


were to put them into the hands of their ordina- 
ries, to be puniſhed according to the ſpiritual 
laws : Giving the commiſſioners full power to pro- 
ceed, as their diſcretions and conſciences ſhould 
direct them, and to uſe all ſuch means as they 
would invent for the ſearching of the premiſes; 
** empowering them alſo to call before them ſuch 
witneſſes as they pleaſed, and to force them to 
make oath of ſuch things as might diſcover what 
* they ſought after.“ Some civil powers were alſo 
given the commiſſioners to puniſh vagabonds and 
quarrelſome perſons. 

To bring the methods of proceeding in England 
ſtill nearer the practice of the inquiſition, letters 
were written to the lord North, and others, enjoin- 
ing them, © To put to the torture ſuch obſtinate 
<« perſons as would not confeſs, and there to order 
them at their diſcretion“.“ Secret ſpies alſo, and 
informers were employed, according to the practice 
of that iniquitous tribunal, Inſtructions were given 
to the juſtices of peace, & That they ſhould call 
« ſecretly before them one or two honeſt perſons 
„within their limits, or more, at their diſcretion, 
and command them by oath, or otherwiſe, that 
„they ſhall ſecretly learn and ſearch out ſuch per- 
« ſons as ſhall evil-behave themſelves in church, 
or idly, or ſhall deſpiſe openly by words, the 
„King's or Queen's proceedings, or go about to 
“ make any commotion, or tell any ſeditious tales 
“ or news. And alſo, that the ſame perſons ſo to 
ebe appointed, ſhall declare to the ſame juſtices of 
peace, the ill behaviour of lewd' difordered per- 
« ſons, whether it ſhall be for uſing unlawful games, 
and ſuch other light behaviour of ſuch ſuſpect- 


= Burnet, vol. ii. Coll. 32. 
* Burnet, vol. iti, p. 243. 


fed 


* that did obſtinately perſiſt in ſuch hereſies, they XXXVII. 
1555» 
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CHAP, © ed perſons: And that the ſame information ſhall 
XXXVII.“ be given ſecretly to the juſtices ; and the ſame 


1555 


« juſtices ſhall call ſuch accuſed perſons before 


* them, and examine them, without declaring by 
* whom they were accuſed. And that the ſame juſ- 
« tices ſhall, upon their examination, puniſh the of- 
& fenders, according as their offences ſhall appear, 
upon the accuſement and examination, by their 
« diſcretion, either by open puniſhment or by good 
* abearing*®.” In ſome reſpects, this tyrannical edict 
even exceeded the oppreſſion of the inquiſition; by 
introducing into every part of government, the ſame 
iniquities which that tribunal practiſes only for the ex- 
tirpation of hereſy, and which are, in ſome meaſure, 
neceſſary, wherever that end is earneſtly purſued, 

Bur the court had deviſed a more expeditious 
and ſummary method of ſuppreſſing hereſy than 
even the inquiſition itſelf, They iſſued a proclama- 
tion Lee Bok of hereſy, treaſon, and ſedition; 
and declared, © That whoſoever had any of theſe 
books, and did not preſently burn them, without 
reading them, or ſhewing them to any other per- 
* ſon, ſhould be eſtegmed rebels, and without 
„any farther delay, be executed by martial law “.“ 
From the ſtate of the Engliſh government, during 
that period, it is not ſo much the illegality of 
theſe proceedings, as their violence and their perni- 
cious tendency, which ought to be the object of 
our ene | 

We have thrown together almoſt all the tran(- 
actions againſt heretics, though carried on during 
a courſe of three years; that we may be obliged, 
as little as poſſible, to return to ſuch ſhocking 
violences and barbarities, It is computed, that in 
that time two hundred and ſeventy-ſeven perſons 


ſuffered by fire; beſides thoſe puniſhed by impri- 


* 


* 


„ Burnet, vol. iii. p. 246, 247- 
» Burnet, vol. ii. p. 363. Heylin, p. 79. 
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ſonment, fines, and confiſcations. Among thoſe CHAP. 
who ſuffered by fire, were five biſhops, twenty-one XXXVI. 
clergymen, eight lay gentlemen, eighty- four tradeſ- 1655. 
men, one hundred huſbandmen, ſervants, and la- 
bourers, fifty-five women, and four children. This 
perſevering cruelty appears aſtoniſhing ; yet is it 
much inferior to what has been practiſed in other 
countries. A great author 4 compures, that in the 
Low Countries alone, from the time that the edict 
of Charles the fiftt'was promulgated againſt the re- 
formers, there had been fifty thouſand perſons 
hanged, beheaded, buried alive, or burnt, on ac- 
count of religion; and that in France the number 
. had alſo been confiderable. Yet in both countries, 
as the ſame author ſubjoins, the progreſs of the new 
opinions, inſtead of being checked, was rather for- 
warded by theſe perſecutions. 
. THe burning of heretics was a very natural 
; method of reconciling the kingdom to the church 
- of Rome, and little ſolicitation was requiſite to en- 
t gage the pope to receive the ſtrayed flock, from 
t 


* Z . cond os RR. 


which he reaped ſuch profit: Yet was there a ſo- 
lemn embaſſy ſent to Rome, conſiſting of Sir 
Anthony Brown, created viſcount Montacute, the 
4 biſhop of Ely, and Sir Edward Carne; in order 
f to carry the ſubmiſſions of England, and beg to 
- be re-admitted into the- boſom of the catholic 


f church. Paul the fourth, after a ſhort interval, 

now filled the papal chair ; the moſt haughty pon- 
- tiff, that during ſeveral ages had been elevated to 
3 that dignity. He was offended, that Mary ſtill re- 
, tained among her titles, that of Queen of Ireland; 
g and he affirmed, that it belonged to him alone, as he 
n ſaw proper, either to erect new kingdoms or aboliſh 
8 the old: But to avoid all diſpute with the new con- 


' verts, he thought proper to erect Ireland into a king- 


2 Father Paul, lib. 5: r Heylin, p. 45. 
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CH Ap. dom, and then admitted the title, as if it had been 
XXXVIl. aſſumed from his own conceſſion, This was an 
—— uſual artiice of the popes to give allowance to 

1555. what they could not prevent*, and afterwards 


pretend, that perſons, while they exerciſed their 
own power, were only acting by authority from 
the papacy. And though Paul had at firſt intended 
to oblige Mary formally to recede from this title, 
before he would beſtow it upon her; he found it 
wiſer to proceed in a more political, and leſs haughty 
manner *, | 
Tur other point of diſcuſſion between the pope 
and the Engliſh ambaſladors was not fo eaſily ter- 
minated. Paul inſiſted, that the property and poſ- 
ſeſſions of the church ſhould be reſtored even to the 
uttermoſt farthing: That whatever belonged to 
God, could never by any law be converted to pro- 
fane uſes, and every perſon who detained ſuch poſ- 
ſeſſions was in a ſtate of eternal damnation ; That 
he would willingly, in confideration of the humble 
ſubmiſſions of England, make them a preſent of 
theſe eccleſiaſtical revenues; but ſuch a conceſſion 
exceeded his power, and the people might be certain 
that ſo great a proſanation of holy things would be 
a perpetual anathema upon them, and would blaſt 
all their future felicity: That if they would truly 
ſhew their filial piety, they muſt reſtore all the pri- 
vileges and emoluments of the Roman church, and 
Peter's pence among the reſt , nor could they expect, 
that that apoſtle would open to them the gates of 
paradiſe, while they detained from him his poſſeſſions 
on earth ®, Theſe earneſt remonſtrances, being 
tranſmitted to England, though they had little 
influence on the nation, operated powerfully on the 
Queen ; and ſhe was determined, 1n order to eaſe 


»Heylin, p. 45. Father Paul, lib. 5. t Father Paul, 
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her conſcience, to reſtore all the church lands which CH Ap. 
were ſtill in the poſſeſſion of the crown; and the XXXVII. 
more to expreſs her zeal, ſhe erected anew ſome ——Y— 
convents and monaſteries, notwithſtanding the low 5555 
condition of the public revenues. When this mea— 
ſure was debated in council, ſome members object- 
ed, that if ſuch a conſiderable part of the revenue 
was diſmembered, the dignity of the crown would 
fall to decay: But the Queen replied, that ſhe pre- 
ferred the ſalvation of her ſoul to ten ſuch kingdoms 
as England“. Theſe imprudent meaſures would 
not probably have taken place ſo eaſily, had it not 
been for the death of Gardiner, which happened a- 
bout this time: The ſeals were given to Heathe, 
archbiſhop of Vork; that an eccleſiaſtic might fill 
be poſſeſſed of that high office, and be better enabled 
by his authority to forward the perſecutions againſt 
the reformed, 

Tuxsx perſecutions were now become extremely 
odious to the nation ; and the effects of the public 
diſcontents appeared in the new Parliament, which 
was ſummoned to meet at Weſtminſter*, A bill 721 Octob. 
was paſſed reſtoring to the church the tenths and firſt Parlia- 
fruits, and all the impropriations which remained in“. 
the hands of the crown ; but though this matter di- 
rectly concerned none but the Queen herſelf, great 
oppoſition was made to the bill in the houſe of com- 
mons. An application being made for a ſubſidy du- 
ring two years, and for two fifreenths, the latter 
was refuſed by the commons; and many members 
ſaid, that while the crown was thus deſpoiling itſelf 
of its revenues, it was in vain to beſtow riches upon 
it. The Parliament rejected a bill for obliging the 
Exiles to return under certain penalties, and another 


w Heylin, p. 53, 65. Hollingſhed, p. 1127. Speed, p. 826. 
* Burnet, vol. ii. p. 322. 
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CHAP. for incapacitating ſuch as were remiſs in the proſe- 
XXXVII. cution of hereſy from being juſtices of peace. The 


1585. 
| gth De- 
| cember. 


The 
Queen's 


extorti- 
ons. 


Queen finding the intractable humour of the com- 
mons, thought proper to diſſolve the Parliament. 
THe ſpirit of oppoſition, which began to prevail 
in Parliament, was likely to be the more vexati- 
ous to Mary, as ſhe was otherwiſe in very bad 
aumour on account of her huſband's abſence, who, 
tired of her importunate love and jealouſy, and 
finding his authority extremely limited in England, 
had laid hold of the firſt opportunity to leave her, 
and had gone over laſt ſummer to the emperor in 
Flanders. The indifference and neglect of her 
huſband, added to the diſappointment in her ima- 
gined pregnancy, threw her into a deep melancho- 
ly; and ſhe gave vent to her ſpleen by enforcing 
daily the perſecutions againſt the proteſtants, and 
even by expreſſions of rage againſt all her ſubjects 
by whom ſhe knew herſelf to be hated, and whoſe 
oppolition, in refuſing an entire compliance with 
Philip, was the cauſe, ſhe believed, why he had ali- 
enated his affections from her, and afforded her ſo 
little of his company. The leſs return her love 
met with, the more it encreaſed ; and ſhe paſſed 
moſt of her time in ſolitude, where ſhe gave vent 
to her paſſion, either in tears, or in writing fond e- 
piſtles to Philip, who ſeldom returned her any an- 
ſwer, and ſcarce deigned to counterfeit any ſenti- 
ment of love or even of gratitude towards her. The 
chief part of government, to which ſhe attended, 
was the extorting money from her people, in order 
to ſatisfy his demands; and as the Parliament had 
granted her but a ſmall ſupply, ſne had recourſe to ex- 
pedients the moſt violent and moſt irregular, She le- 
vied a loan of 60, ooo pounds upon a thouſand per- 
ſons, of whoſe compliance, either on account of their 
riches or their affections to her, ſne held herſelf beſt 
aſſured: But that ſum not ſufficing, ſne exacted a 
„ 9 6 p84 5 2 „ f 1 ö general 
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general loan of an hundred pounds a-piece on every CHAP. 
one who poſſeſſed twenty pounds a year. This griey- XXXVIL 
ous impoſition lay very heavy on the gentry, who ; 
were obliged, many of them, to retrench their ex- 1555" 
pences, and diſmiſs their ſervants, in order to enable 
them to comply with her commands: And as theſe 
ſervants, accuſtomed to idleneſs, and having no 
means of ſubſiſtance, betook themſelves very com- 
monly to theft and robbery, the Queen publiſhed a 
proclamation, by which ſhe obliged their former 
maſters to take them back to their ſervice. She le- 
vied 60,000 marks from 7000 yeomen, who had 
not contributed to the former loan; and ſhe exacted 
36,000 pounds more from the merchants, In order 
to engage ſome Londoners to comply the more wil- 
lingly with her multiplied extortions, ſhe paſſed an 
edict, prohibiting, for four months, the exporting 
any Engliſh cloths or kerſeys for Flanders; an ex- 
pedient which procured a good market for ſuch 
as had already ſent any quantity of cloth thither, 
Her rapaciouſneſs engaged her to give endleſs diſ- 
turbance and interruption to commerce. The Eng- 
liſh company ſettled in Antwerp having refuſed her 
a loan of 40,000 pounds, ſhe diſſembled her reſent- 
ment, till ſhe found, that they had bought and 
ſhipped great quantities of cloth for Antwerp fair, 
which was approaching : She then laid an embargo 
12 the ſhips, and obliged the merchants to grant 1 
er a loan of the 40, ooo pounds at firſt demand- 1 
ed, to engage for the payment of 20,000 pounds N 
more at a limited time, and to ſubmit to an arbi- 11 
trary impoſition of twenty ſhillings on each piece. 
Some time after, ſhe was informed, that the Italian 11 
merchants had ſhipped above 40,000 pieces of cloth 1 
for the Levant, for which they were to pay a crown 4 
a piece, the uſual impoſition : She ſtruck a bargain 
with the merchant adventurers in London ; prohi- 
| bited entirely the foreigners to make any exporta- 
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CHAP. tion; and received, from the Engliſh merchants, in 
XXXVII. conſideration of this iniquity, the ſum of 50,000 


L555. 
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pounds, and an impoſition of four crowns on each 
piece of cloth which they ſhould export. She at- 
tempted to borrow great ſums abroad ; but her cre- 
dit ran ſo low, that, tho' ſhe offered 14 per cent. to 
the city of Antwerp for a loan of 30, ooo pounds, 
ſhe could not obtain it, till ſhe conſtrained the city 
of London to be ſurety for her®. All theſe violent 
expedients were employed while ſhe herſelf was in 
profound peace with all the world, and had viſibly 
no other occaſion for money but to ſupply the de- 
mands of a huſband, who attended only to his own 
convenience, and ſhowed himſelf intirely indifferent 
about her intereſts, | 

Philir was now become maſter of all jhe wealth 
of the Indies, and of the richeſt and moſt exten- 
ſive dominions in Europe, by the voluntary reſig- 
nation of the emperor, Charles the fafth, who, 
though ſtill in the vigour of his age, had taken a 
diſguſt to the world, and was determined to ſeek, 
in the tranquillity of retreat, for that happineſs 
which he had in vain purſued, amidſt the tumults 
of war, and the reſtleſs projets of ambition. He 
ſummoned the ſtates of the Low Countries; and 
ſeating himſelf on the throne for the laſt time, ex- 
plained to his ſubjects the reaſons of his reſigna- 
tion, abſolved them from all oaths of allegiance, 
and devolving his authority on Philip, told him, 
that his paternal tenderneſs made him weep, when 
he reflected on the burthen which he impoſed upon 
him“. He inculcated on him the great and only 
duty of a prince, the ſtudy of his people's happi- 
neſs; and repreſented how much preferable it was to 
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govern, by affection rather than fear, the nations ſub- CHAP. 


jected to his dominion. - The cool reflections of age XXXVII. 


now diſcovered to him the emptinels of his former 
purſuits; and he found, that the vain ſchemes of "395 
extending his empire had been the ſource of end- 

leſs oppoſition and diſappointment, had kept himſelf, 

his neighbours, and his ſubjects in perpetual inquie- 

tude, and had fruſtrated the ſole end of govern- 

ment, the ſelicity of the nations committed to his 

care; an object which meets with no oppoſition, and 

which, if ſteadi ly purſued, can alone convey a laſt- 

ing and ſolid ſatisfaction. 


A rEw months after, he reſigned to Philip his o- 1556. 
ther dominions; and embarking on board a fleet, 
ſailed to Spain, and took his journey to St. Juſt, a 
monaſtery in Eftramedura, which, being ſituated in 
a happy climate, and amidſt the greateſt beauties 
of nature, he had choſen for the place of his retreat. 
When he arrived at Burgos, he found, by the thinneſs 
of his court, and the negligent attendance of the 
Spaniſh grandees, that he was no longer emperor ; 
and though this obſervation might convince him 
ſtill more of the vanity of the world, and make 
him more heartily deſpiſe what he had renounced, 
he ſighed to find that all the former adulation and 
obeilance had been paid to his fortune, not to his 
perſon. With better reaſon, was he ſtruck with the 
ingratitude of his ſon Philip, who allowed him to 
wait a long time for the payment of the ſmall pen- 
ſion which he had reſerved; and this diſappointment 
in his domeſtic enjoyments gave him a very ſenſible 
concern. He purſued however his reſolution with 1n- 
flexible conſtancy; and ſhutting himſelf up in his re- 
treat, he exerted ſuch ſelf-command, that he reſtrain- 
ed even his curioſity from any enquiry concerning 
the tranſactions of the world, which he had entirely 


abandoned. The fencing againſt the pains and infirmi- 
ties 
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CHAP. ties under which he laboured, occupied a great part 
XXXVIL of his time; and during the intervals, he employ- 


1556. 


ed his leiſure hours either in examining the contro- 
verſies of theology, with which his age had been 


ſo much agitated, and which he had hitherto con- 


ſidered only in a political light, or in imitating 
the works of renowned artiſts, particularly in me- 
chanics, of which he had always been a great ad- 
mirer and encourager. He is ſaid to have here diſ- 
covered a propenſity to the new doctrines; and to 
have frequently dropped hints of this unexpected al- 
teration in his ſentiments. Having amuſed himſelf 
with the conſtruction of clocks and watches, he 
thence remarked how impracticable the object was, 
in which he had ſo much employed himſelf during 
his grandeur ; and how impoſſible that he, who ne- 
ver could frame two machines that would go exactly 
alike, could ever be able to make all mankind con- 
cur in the ſame belief and opinion, He ſurvived his 
retreat two years. 

Tat emperor Charles had very early, in the begin- 
ning of his reign, found the difficulty of governing 
ſuch diſtant dominions ; and he had made his brother 
Ferdinand be elected King of the Romans; with a 
view of his ſucceeding to the imperial dignity, as 
well as to his German dominzons. But having after- 
wards enlarged his views, and formed plans of ag- 
grandizing his family, he regretted, that he muſt diſ- 


- member ſuch conſiderable ſtates; and he endeavoured 


to engage Ferdinand, by the moſt tempting offers, 
and moſt earneſt ſolicitations, to yield up his preten- 
ſions in favour of Philip. Finding his attempts fruit- 
leſs, he had reſigned the imperial crown with his o- 
ther dignities; and Ferdinand, according to common 
form, applied to the pope for his coronation. The ar- 
rogant pontiff refuſed the demand; and pretended, 
that, though, on the death of an emperor, he was obli- 
ged to crown the prince elected, yet 1n the caſe of a 

reſignation, 


« 
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ſignation, the right devolved to the holy fee, and CHAP. 
it belonged to the pope alone to appoint an emperor. XXXVIL 
The conduct of Paul was in every thing confor- 
mable to theſe lofty pretenſions. He thundered al- 2 
ways in the ears of all ambaſſadors, that he ſtood | 
in no need of the aſſiſtance of any prince, that he 4 
was above all potentates of the earth, that he would | 
not accuſtom monarchs to pretend to a familiarity Th 
or equality with him, that it belonged to him to | | 
alter and regulate kingdoms, that he was ſucceſſor 1 
of thoſe who had depoſed kings and emperors, and 
that, rather than ſubmit to any thing below his dig- 
nity, he would fet fire to the four corners of the 4 
world. He went ſo far, as at table, in the preſence > f 
of many perſons, and even openly, in a publie ＋ 
conſiſtory, to ſay, that he would not admit any j1 
Kings for his companions , they were all his ſub- | 
jects, and he would hold them under theſe feet : 
So ſaying, he ſtamped the ground with his old and 
infirm limbs: For he was now paſt fourſcore years 
of age *. | | 

Tux world could not forbear making a compariſon 
between Charles the fifth, a prince, who, though,gdu- 
cated amidſt wars and intrigues of ſtate, had pre- 
vented the decline of age,. and had deſcended from 
the throne, in order to ſet apart an interval for | 
thought and reflection, and a prieſt, who in the ex- A 
tremity of old age exulted in his dominion, and from C 
reſtleſs ambition and revenge was throwing all na- 1 
tions into combuſtion. Paul had entertained the 
moſt inveterate animoſity againſt the houſe of Auſ- 
tria; and though a truce of five years had been con- 
cluded between France and Spain, he excited Henry 
by his ſolicitations to break it, and promiſed to aſſiſt 
him in recovering Naples and the dominions to which 
he laid claim in Italy; a project which had ever 


= Father Paul, lib. 5. 4 
Vo L. IV. Nnn proved 4 
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proved fatal to his predeceſſors. He himſelf en- 
gaged in hoſtilities with the duke of Alva, viceroy 
of Naples; and the duke of Guiſe being ſent with 
forces to ſupport him, the renewal of war between 
the two crowns ſeemed almoſt inevitable. Philip, 
though leſs warlike than his father, was no leſs am- 
bitious; and he truſted, that by the intrigues of the 
cabinet, where, he believed, his caution and ſecre- 
cy and prudence gave him the ſuperiority, he ſhould 


be able to ſubdue all his enemies, and extend his 


Execution 
of Cran- 
mer. 


authority and dominion. For this reaſon, as well 
as from the deſire of ſettling his new empire, he 
was deſirous to maintain peace with France; but 
when he found, that, without ſacrificing his honour, 
it was impoſſible for him to overlook the hoſtile at- 
tempts of Henry, he prepared for war with great 
induſtry. In order to give himſelf the more ad- 
vantage, he was deſirous to embark England in the 
quarrel; and though the Queen was of herſelf 
extremely averſe to that deſign, he hoped, that 
the devoted fondneſs, which, notwithſtanding re- 
peated inſtances of his indifference, ſhe ftill bore 
him, would effectually ſecond his applications. Had 
the matter indeed depended ſolely on her, ſhe was 
incapable of reſiſting her huſband's commands; 
but ſhe had little weight with her council, ſtill leſs 
with her people; and her government, which was 
every day becoming more odious, ſeemed unable 
to ſupport itſelf even during the moſt profound 
tranquillity, much more if a war was kindled 
with France, and what ſeemed an inevitable con- 
ſequence, with Scotland, ſupported by that powerful 
kingdom. 

An act of barbarity was this year exerciſed in Eng- 
land, which, added to many other inſtances of the 
ſame kind, tended torender the government extreme- 
ly unpopular. Cranmer had long been detained a 
priſoner; but the Queen now determined to bring him 
| to 
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to puniſhment; and in order the more fully to ſatiate CH AP, 
her vengeance, ſhe reſolved to puniſh him for hereſy, XXXVIL 
rather than for treaſon, He was cited by the pope to 6 
ſtand his trial at Rome; and tho' he was known to *?” 
be kept in cloſe cuſtody at Oxford, he was, upon his 

not appearing, condemned as contumacious. Bonner, 

biſhop of London, and Thirleby of Ely, were ſent 

down to Oxford to degrade him; and the former exe- 

cuted that melancholy ceremony with all the joy and 
exultation, which ſuited his ſavage nature The 
revenge of the Queen, not ſatisfied with the eternal 
damnation of Cranmer, which ſhe believed inevita- 

ble, and with the execution of that dreadful ſentence 1 
to which he was condemned, prompted her alſo to | 
ſeek the ruin of his honour, and the infamy of his 1 
name. Perſons were employed to attack him, not of 
in the way of diſputation, againſt which he was ſuf- 0 
ficiently armed; but by flattery, inſinuation and ad- 

dreſs; by repreſenting the dignities to which his cha- 

racter ſtill entitled him, if he would merit them by | 
a recantation by giving hopes of long enjoying thoſe 
powerful friends, whom his beneficent diſpoſition had 
attached to him during the courſe of his proſperity o. N 
Overcome by the fond love of life, terrified by the ö 
proſpect of thoſe tortures which awaited him; he al- i 
lowed, in an unguarded hour, the ſentiments of na- | 
ture to prevail over his reſolution, and he agreed to | 
ſign a paper, in which he acknowledged the doc- ” 
trines of the papal ſupremacy and of the real pre- | 
ſence, The court, equally perfidious and cruel, 
were determined, that this recantation ſhould avail 
| him nothing ; and they ſent orders, that he ſhould 
be required to acknowledge his errors in church be- 


fore the whole people, and that he ſhould thence | 
be immediately led to execution. Cranmer, whe- 21ſt Mar. | 
ther, that he had received a ſecret intimation of their j 
] 
= Mem. of Cranm. p. 375. 
' d Heylin, p. 55. Mem. p. 383- 9 
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CHAP, deſign, or had repented of his weakneſs, ſurprized 
XXVII. the audience by a contrary declaration, He faid, 
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that he was well apprized of the obedience which 
he owed to his Sovereign and the laws, but this du- 
ty extended no farther than to ſubmit patiently to 


their commands, and to bear without reſiſtance what- 


ever hardſhips they ſhould impoſe upon him: That a 
ſuperior duty, the duty which he owed his Maker, 
obliged him to ſpeak. truth on all occaſions, and not 


to relinquiſh, by a baſe denial, the holy doctrine 


which the ſupreme Being had revealed to mankind : 


That there was one miſcarriage in his life, of which, 


above all others, he ſeverely repented; the inſin- 
cere declaration of faith to which he had the weak- 


nels to conſent, and which the fear of death alone 


had extorted from him: That he took this opportu- 
nity of atoning for his error, by a ſincere and open 


recantation; and was willing to ſeal with his blood 
that doctrine which he firmly believed to be com- 
municated from heaven: And that as his hand had 


erred by betraying; his heart, it ſhould firſt be puniſh- 
ed, by a ſevere but juſt doom, and ſhould firſt pay 
the forfeit of its offences. He was thence led to the 


Nake, amidſt the inſults of the catholics; and having 


now ſummoned up all the force of his mind, he bore 
their ſcorn as well as the torture of his puniſhment 


with ſingular fortitude, He ſtretched out his hand, 


and without betraying, either by his countenance or 
motions,” the leaſt ſign of ' weakneſs or even of feel- 


ing, he held it in the flames till it was entirely con- 


ſumed. His thoughts ſeemed wholly occupied with 
reflections on his former fault; and he called aloud 
ſeveral times, This hand has offended, Satisfied with 
that atonement, - he then diſcovered a ſerenity in his 


.countenance ; and when the fire attacked his body, 


ke ſeemed to be quite inſenſible of his outer ſuffer- 


ings, and by the force of hope and reſolution to have 


collected 
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collected his mind altogether within itſelf, and to CH AP. 
repel the fury of the flames. It is pretended, that, XXXVII. 


1556. 


after his body was conſumed, his heart was found 
entire and untouched amidſt the aſhes; an event, 
which, as it was the emblem of his conftancy, 
was fondly believed by the zealous proteſtants. 
He was undoubtedly a man of merit; poſſeſſed of 
learning and capacity; and adorned with candour, 
ſincerity and beneficence, and all thoſe virtues, 
which were fitted to render him uſeful and amiable 
in ſociety. His moral qualities procured him uni- 
verſal reſpect; and the courage of his martyr- 
dom, though he fell ſhort of the rigid inflexibility 
obſerved in many, made him the hero of the pro- 
teſtant party e. | EE as 

Ar TER Cranmer's death, cardinal Pole, who had 
now taken prieſt's orders, was inſtalled in the ſee of 
Canterbury ; and was thus by his office, as well as 
his commiſſion of legate, placed at the head of the 
church of England. But though he was averſe to all 


the ſanguinary methods of converting heretics, and 


eſteemed the reformation of the clergy the more efs 
fectual, as the more laudable expedieut for that pur- 
poſe*; he found his authority too weak to oppoſe the 
barbarous and-bigotted diſpoſition of the Qu-en and 
of her counſellors. He himſelf, he knew, had been 
ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm; and as Paul, the reigning 
pope was a furious perſecutor and his perſonal ene- 
my, he was prompted, by the modeſty of his diſpoſi- 
tion, to reſerve his credit for other occaſions, in which 
he had a greater probability of ſucceſs*, - 


Tur great object of the Queen was to engage the 
nation in the war, which was kindled between France 
and Spain; and cardinal Pole, with many other coun- 


e Burnet, vol. ii. p. 331, 332, &c. Godwin, p. 352. 

4 Burnet, vol. ii. p. 324, 325 
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CH Ab. ſellors, very openly and zealouſly oppoſed'this meaſure. 
XXXVII Beſides inſiſting on the marriage articles, which pro- 
—— vided againſt ſuch an attempt, they repreſented the 


violence of the domeſtic factions in England, and the 
diſordered ſtate of the finances ; and they foreboded, 
that the tendency of all theſe meaſures was to reduce 
the kingdom to a total dependance on Spaniſh coun- 
cils. Philip had come to London in order to ſup- 
port his partizans; and he told the Queen, that, if 
he was not gratified in ſo reaſonable a requeſt, he 
never more would ſet foot in England. This decla- 
ration heightened extremely her zeal for promoting 
his intereſts, and overcoming the inflexibility of her 
council, After employing other menaces of a more 
violent nature, ſhe threatened to diſmiſs them all 
from the board, and to appoint counſellors more ob- 
ſequious; yet could ſhe not procure a vote for de- 
claring war with France. At laſt, one Stafford and 
ſome other conſpirators were detected in a deſign of 
ſurprizing, Scarborow*;, and a confeſſion being ex- 
torted from them, that they had been encouraged by 
Henry in that attempt, the Queen's importunity pre- 
vailed; and it was determined to make this act of 
hoſtility, with others of a like ſecret and doubtful na- 


War with ture, the ground of the quarrel, War was accord- 


France. 


ingly declared againſt France; and preparations were 
every where made for attacking that kingdom. 
THE revenue of England at that time little 
exceeded 300,000 pounds ® Any conſiderable ſup- 
plies could ſcarce be expected from Parliament, 
conſidering the preſent diſpoſition of the nation; 
and as the war would ſenſibly diminiſh the branch 
of the cuſtoms, the finances, it was foreſeen, would 
fall ſhort even of the ordinary charges of the go- 
vernment ; much more, prove unequal to the vaſt 


* Heylin, p. 72. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 351. Sir James Melvil's 
Memoirs, * Roſſo, Succeſſi d Inghilterta. 
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expences of war. But though the Queen owed CHAP. 
great arrears to all her ſervants, beſides the loans XXXVII. 
extorted from her ſubjects; theſe conſiderations had "YT 


no influence on her, and ſhe continued to levy mo- 
ney in the ſame arbitrary and violent manner, which 
ſhe had formerly practiſed. She obliged the city of 
London to ſupply her with 60,000 pounds on her 
huſband's entry; ſhe levied before the legal time 
the ſecond year's ſubſidy voted by Parliament ; ſhe 
iſſued anew many privy ſeals, by which ſhe procured 
loans from her people; and having equipped a fleet, 
which ſhe could not victual by reaſon of the dear- 
neſs of proviſions, ſhe ſeized all the corn ſhe could 
find in Suffolk and Norfolk, without paying any 
price to the owners. By all theſe expedients, aſſiſted 
by the power of preſſing, ſhe levied an army of ten 
thouſand men, which ſhe ſent over to the Low Coun- 
tries, under the command of the earl of Pembroke. 
Meanwhile, in order to prevent any difturbance at 
home, many of the moſt conſiderable gentry were 
thrown into the Tower; and left they ſhould be 
known, the Spaniſh practice was followed: They 
were either carried thither in the night-time, or were 
hood-winked and muffled by the guards who con- 
ducted them. 

Tre King of Spain had afſembled an army, 
which, after the junction of the Engliſh, amounted 
to above ſixty thouſand ſtrong, commanded by Phi- 
libert, duke of Savoy, one of the greateſt captains 
of the age. The conſtable, Montmorency, who 
commanded the French army, had not half the 
number to oppoſe him. The duke of Savoy, after 
menacing Mariembourg and Rocroy, ſat down ſud- 
denly before St. Quintin; and as the place was 
weak, and ill provided of a garriſon, he expected in 
a few days to become maſter of it. But the admiral 


* Strype's Ecclef. Memorials, vol. iii. p. 377- 
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CHAP, Coligny, governor of the province, thinking his ho- 


XXXVII nour intereſted to ſave ſo important a fortreſs, threw 

%—— himſelf into St. Quintin, with ſome troops of French 

557 and Scots genſdarmes; and by his exhortation and 

example animated the ſoldiers to a vigorous defence. 

He diſpatched a meſſenger to his uncle, the con- 

ſtable, defiring a ſupply of men; and that general 

approached the place with his whole army, in order 

to facilitate the entry of theſe ſuccours. But the 

duke of Savoy falling on the remforcement, execu- 

ted ſuch ſlaughter upon them, that not above five 

_ of hundred men got into the place. He next made an 
t. Quin- 

ry attack on the French army, and put them to a total 

rout, killing four thouſand men, and diſperſing the 

reſt. In this unfortunate action many of the chief 

nobility of France were either ſlain or taken 'pri- 

ſoners : Among the latter was the old conſtable him- 

ſelf, who fighting valiantly, and reſolute to die ra- 

ther than ſurvive his defeat, was ſurrounded by the 

* enemy, and thus fell alive into their hands. The 

whole kingdom of France was thrown into conſter- 

nation: Paris was attempted to be fortified in a 

hurry : And had the Spaniards preſently marched 

thither, it could not fail to have fallen into their 

hands, But Philip was of a cautious temper ; and 

he determined firſt to take St. Quintin, in order to 

ſecure a communication with his own dominions. 

A very little time, it was expected, would finiſh this 

enterprize ; but the bravery of Coligny ſtill pro- 

longed the ſiege ſeventeen days, which proved the 

ſafety of France. Some troops were levied and aſ- 

ſembled. Couriers were ſent to recall the duke of 

Guiſe and his army from Italy ; And the French ha- 

ving recovered from their firſt alarm, put themſelves 

in a poſture of defence. Philip, after taking Ham 

and Caſtelet, found the ſeaſon ſo far advanced, that 

he could attempt no farther enterprize, and he broke 


up his camp and retired to winter quarters, 1 
ä UT 
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Bur the vigilant activity of Guiſe, not fatizfied CH AP. | 
with ſecuring the frontiers, prompted him, in the XXXVIL 
depth of winter, to attempt an enterprize which | 
France, during her greateſt ſucceſſes, had always re- 557 | 
garded as impoſſible, and had never thought of un- | 
dertaking Calais was, in that age, deemed an im- 
pregnable fortreſs; and as it was known to be the | 
favourite of the Engliſh nation, by whom it could | 
eaſily be ſuccoured, the recovery of that place by 
France, was conſidered as totally deſperate. But Calais ta- j 
Coligny had remarked, that as the town of Calais abi 0 
was ſurrounded with marſhes, which, during the . i 
winter, were impaſſible, except over a dyke guard- | 
ed by two caſtles, St, Agatha and Newnam bridge, 4 
the Engliſh were of late accuſtomed, on account of i 
the lowneſs of their finances, to diſmiſs a great i 
part of the garriſon at the end of autumn, and to 
recall them in the ſpring, at which time alone they 
judged their attendance neceflary. On this circum- 
ſtance he had founded his deſign of making a ſud- 
den attack on the place; he had cauſed it to be ſe- 
cretly ſurveyed by ſome engineers; and a plan of 
the whole enterprize being found among his papers, 
it ſerved, tho' he himſelf was made priſoner on the 
taking of St. Quintin, to ſuggeſt the project of that 
undertaking, and to direct the conduct of the duke 
of Guile. 

SEVERAL bodies of troops defiled towards the fron- 1558. 
tiers on various pretences ; and the whole being ſud- | 
denly aſſembled, formed an army with which the 
duke of Guiſe made an unexpected march towards 
Calais. At the ſame time a great number of 
French ſhips, being ordered into the channel, under 
colour of cruiſing on the Engliſh, compoſed a fleet 
which made an attack by ſea on the fortifications. 

The French aſſaulted St. Agatha with three thouſand 
harquebuſiers; and though the garriſon made a vigo- 
rous defence, they were ſoon obliged to abandon the | 

Vol. IV. OOO place, 
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place, and retreat towards Newnam bridge. The 


XXXVIE ſiege of this latter place was immediately underta- 
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ken, and at the ſame time the fleet battered the riſ- 
bank, which guarded the entry of the harbour; and 
both theſe caſtles ſeemed expoſed to imminent dan- 
ger. The governor, lord Wentworth, was a brave 
officer, but finding that the greater part of his weak 
garriſon was encloſed in Newnam or the riſbank, he 
ordered them to capitulate, and to join him in Ca- 
lais, which, without their aſſiſtance, he was utterly 
unable to defend. The garriſon of Newnam bridge 
were ſo happy as to effectuate this purpoſe; but that 
of the riſbank could not obtain ſuch favourable con- 
ditions, and were obliged to ſurrender themſelves 
priſoners. 

Tur duke of Guiſe, now holding the place bloc- 
kaded by ſea and land, thought himſelf ſecure of 
ſucceeding in his enterprize; Þut in order to pre- 
vent all accidents, he delayed not a moment the 
attack of the place. He pointed his batteries to- 
wards the caſtle, where he made a large breach; and 
having ordered Andelot, Coligny's brother, to drain 
the foſſẽe, he commanded an aſſault, which ſuc- 
ceeded, and the French made a lodgment in the 
caſtle. On the night following Wentworth attempt- 
ed to recover his poſt ; but having loſt two hundred 
men in a furious attack which he made upon it, 
he found his garriſon ſo weak, that he was oblj ged 
to capitulate. Ham, and Guiſnes fell ſoon N 
and thus the duke of Guiſe, in eight days, during 
the depth of winter, recovered this important place, 
that had coſt Edward the third a ſiege of eleven 
months, at the head of a numerous army, which had 
that very campaign been victorious in the battle of 
Creſſy. The Engliſh had held it above two hundred 
your and as It gave them, whenever they pleaſed, 


# 'Thuan. lib. xx. cap. 2. 
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an entry into France, it was regarded as the moſt d HA p. 


important poſſeſſion belonging to the crown. The XXXVII. | 
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joy of the French was extreme, as well as the glo- 
ry acquired by the duke of Guiſe, who, at the 
time that all Europe imagined France to be ſunk by 
the unfortunate battle of St. Quintin, had, in op- 
poſition to the Engliſh, and their allies the Spaniards, 
acquired poſſeſſion of a place which no former King 
of France, even during the diſtractions of the civil 
wars, betweeen the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
had ever ventured to attempt, The Engliſh, on 
the other hand, bereaved of this valuable fortreſs, 
murmured loudly againſt the imprudence of the 
Queen and her council; who, after engaging in a 
fruitleſs war, for the ſake of foreign intereſts, had 
thus expoſed the nation to ſo ſevere a diſgrace. A 
treaſury exhauſted by expences, and burthened with 
debts; a people divided and dejected; a Sovereign 
negligent of her people's welfare; were circumſtances 
which, notwithſtanding the fair offers made by Phi- 
lip, gave them ſmall hopes of recovering Calais. 
And as the Scots, inſtigated by French councils, be- 
gan to move on the borders, they were now neceſh- 
tated rather to look to their defence at home, than 
to think of foreign conqueſts, | 


AFTER the peace, which, in conſequence of King Affairs of 


Edward's treaty with Henry, took place between Scotland. 


Scotland and England, the Queen-dowager, on pre- 
tence of viſiting her daughter and her relations, 
made a journey to France, and ſhe carried along 
with her the earls of Huntley, Sutherland, Mariſ- 
chal, and many of the principal nobility. Her ſe- 
cret deſign was to take meaſures for engaging the 
earl of Arran to reſign to her the government of the 
kingdom; and as her brothers, the duke of Guile, 
the cardinal of Lorraine, and the duke d'Aumale, had 
uncontrouled authority in the court of France, ſhe 
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CHAP. eaſily perſuaded Henry, and by his means the 
XXXVII Scots nobles, to enter into her meaſures. Having 


1558. 


allo gained over Carnegy of Kinnaird, Panter, bi- 
ſhop of Roſs, and Gavin Hamilton, commendator 
of Kilwinning, three creatures of the governor's, 
fhe perſuaded him, by their means, to conſent to 
this reſignation ?; and when every thing was thus 
prepared for her purpoſe, ſhe took her journey to 
Scotland, and paſſed through England in her way 
thither. Edward received her with great reſpect and 
civility ; tho' he could not forbear attempting a re- 
newal of the old treaty for his marriage with her 
daughter: A marriage, he ſaid ſo happily calculated 
for the tranquillity, intereſt, and ſecurity of both 
kingdoms, and the only means of enſuring a dura- 
ble peace between them. For his part, he added, 
he never could entertain a cordial amity for any 
other huſband whom ſhe ſhould chooſe ; nor was it 
ealy for him to forgive a man, who, at the ſame 
time that he diſappointed ſo natural an alhance, had 
bereaved him of a bride, to whom his affections, 
from his earlieſt infancy, had been entirely engaged. 
The Queen eluded theſe applications, by telling 
him, that if any meaſures had been taken diſagree- 
able to him, they were entirely owing to the impru- 
dence of the duke of Somerſet, who, inſtead of em- 
ploying courteſy, carefles, and gentle offices, the 
proper means of gaining a young princeſs, had had 
recourſe to arms and violence, and had conſtrained 
the Scots nobility to ſend their ſovereign into France, 
in order to intereſt that kingdom in protecting their 
liberty and independence“. 

Wuen the Queen-dowager arrived in Scotland, ſhe 
found the governor very unwilling to fulfil his engage- 
ments; and it was not till after many delays that he 


# Buchanan, lib. xiy, Keith, p. 56. Spotſwood, p. 92. 
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could be perſuaded to reſign his authority. But find- C H A P. | 
ing that the majority of the young princeſs was ap- XXXVII. | 
proaching, and that the Queen-dowager had gained 1405 . 
the affections of all the principal nobility, he thought * ö 
it more prudent to ſubmit; and having ſtipulated, | 
that he ſhould be declared next heir to the crown, 0 
and ſhould be freed from giving any account of his l 
paſt adminiſtration, he placed her in poſſeſſion of 
the power; and fhe thenceforth aſſumed the name 
of regent *. It was an uſual ſaying of this princeſs, 
that provided ſhe could render her friends happy, 
and could enſure to herſelf a good reputation, ſhe 
was entirely indifferent what befe} her; and though 
this ſentiment is greatly cenfured by the zealous re- 
 formers*, as being founded wholly on ſecular mo- 
tives, it diſcovers a mind well calculated for the ad- 
miniſtration of kingdoms. D' Oiſel, a Frenchman, 
celebrated for capacity, had attended her as ambaſ- 
ſador from Henry, but in reality to aſſiſt her with 
his councils in ſo delicate an undertaking as the go- 
vernment of Scotland ; and this man had formed a 
ſcheme for laying a general tax on the kingdom, in 
order to ſupport a ſtanding military force, which 
might at once repulſe the inroads of foreign enemies, 
and check the turbulence of the Scots nobility. But 
though ſome of the courtiers were gained over to 
this project, it gave great and general diſcontent to 
the nation ; and the Queen-regent, after ingenuouſly 
confeſſing, that it would prove pernicious to the king- 
dom, had the prudence to deſiſt from it, and to truſt 4 
entirely for her ſecurity to the good-will and affecti- — 
ons of her ſubjects". 4 
Tuis laudable purpoſe ſeemed to be the chief ob- , 
ject of her adminiſtration; yet was ſhe ſometimes drawn ö 
from it by her connections with France, and by the in- | 
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fluence which her brothers had acquired over her. 
When Mary declared war againſt that kingdom, 
Henry required the Queen-regent to take part in 
the quarrel; and ſhe ſummoned a convention of 
ſtates at Neu bottle, and requeſted them to concur 
in a declaration of war againſt England. The Scots 
nobles, who were as jealous of French as the Eng- 
liſh were of Spaniſh i fluence, refuſed their aſſent; 
and the Queen was obliged to have recourſe to arti- 
fice, in order to eftectuate her purpoſe. She order- 
ed D' Otel to begin ſome fortifications at Eymouth, 
a place which had been diſmantled by the laſt trea- 
ty with Edward; and when the garriſon of Berwic, 
as ſhe foreſaw, made an inroad to prevent the un- 
dertaking, ſhe effectually employed this pretence to 
inflame the Scots nation, and to engage them in 
hoſtilities againſt England ®. The enterprize, how- 
ever, of the Scots proceeded no farther than ſome 
inroads on the borders ; and when d' Oiſel, of him- 
ſelf, conducted artillery and troops to beſiege the caſ- 
tle of Werke, he was recalled, and very ſharply re- 
buked by the council“. 

Ix order to connect Scotland more cloſely with 
France, and to encreaſe the influence of the latter king- 
dom, it was thought proper by Henry to compleat 


Queen of the marriage between the young Queen and the dau- 


Scots. 


phin; and a deputation was ſent by the Scots Parlia- 
ment, to aſſiſt at this ceremony, and to ſettle the 
terms of the contract. This deputation conſiſted of 
the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, the biſhops of Roſs and 
the Orkneys, the. earls of Rothes, and Caſſilis, the 
lords Fleming and Seton, James Stuart, prior of St. 
Andrews, natural brother to the Queen, and Erſkine 
of Dun. The principal conditions recommended to 
theſe commiſſioners, were to obtain a folemn engage- 


= Buchanan, lib. xvi. Thuan. lib. xix. c. 7. 
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ment from the Queen and dauphin, that they would CHAP. 
preſerve the Jaws and privileges of Scotland, and to XXXVII. 


procure a renewal of the French King's promite, to 
ſupport, in caſe of the Queen's death, the ſucceilion 
of the earl of Arran, now created duke of Chatel- 
raut. Both theſe conditions were eafily obtained ; 
but the court of France took a very perfidious ſtep, 
directly contrary to theſe ſtipulations : They ſecretly 
engaged the young Queen to ſign three papers; by 
one of which ſhe made over the kingdom of Scot- 
land in gift to the King of France, in caſe of her 
deceaſe without children; by another, ſhe mortga- 
ged it to him for a million of crowns of gold, or 
ſuch greater ſum as he ſhould have expended for her 
maintenance and ſupport; and by a third ſhe de- 
clared, that whatever deed ſhe had been obliged, or 
ſhould hereafter be obliged to perform, relative to 
the ſucceſſion of the crown, ſhould be entirely inva- 
lid, and that her real ſenſe and intention was con- 


rained in the firſt paper. The marriage was ſolem- 24th Apr, 


nized at Paris : The commiſſioners, in the name of 
the ſtates of Scotland, ſwore allegiance to the Queen, 
and, during the continuance of the marriage, to 
the King-dauphin, ſo he was called: And every 
thing ſeemed to proceed with great unanimity and 
concord. But the commiſſioners being required to 
deliver up the crown, and other enſigns of royalty, 
made anſwer, that they had received no authority 
for that purpoſe ; and they ſoon after ſet out on their 
journey for Scotland. It is remarkable, that before 
they embarked, four of the commiſſioners died, 
within a few days of each other; and a violent, 
though abſurd ſuſpicion prevailed, that they had been 
poiſoned by orders from the family of Guiſe, on ac- 
count of this refuſal®. It was not conſidered, that 


that accident, however rare, might have happened by 
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CH Ap, the courſe of nature; and that the preſent ſeaſon, 

XXXV1. though not attended with any peſtilential diſorder, 

was, to a remarkable degree, unhealthy all over 
1558. Europe. 


Tux cloſe alliance between France and Scotland 
threatened very nearly the repoſe and ſecurity of 
England ; and it was foreſeen, that, though the fac- 
tions and diſorders which might naturally be expect- 
ed in the Scots government during the abſence of 
their ſovereign, would make its power leſs formida- 
ble, that kingdom would at leaſt afford to the 


2oth Jan. French a means of invading England. The Queen, 


therefore, found it neceſſary to ſummon a Parlia- 
ment, and to demand of them ſome ſupplies to her 


A Parlia- exhauſted exchequer. As ſuch an emergency uſually 


ment. 


gives great advantage to the people, and as the 
Parliaments, during this reign, had ſhewn, that, 
where the liberty and independency of the kingdom 
were menaced with imminent danger, they were 
not entirely overawed by the court ; we ſhall natu- 
rally expect, that the late arbitrary methods of ex- 
torting money ſhould, at leaſt, be cenſured, and 
perhaps, ſome remedy be for the future provided 
againſt them. But ſuch an exorhitant prerogative was 
at this time acknowledged to belong to the crown, 
that, though men might complain of its preſent a- 
buſes, all attempts to retrench it would have been 
regarded as the moſt criminal enterprize; and as 
that prerogative involved a large diſcretionary pow- 
er, any parliamentary enquiry into its exerciſe, 
would have paſſed for inſolent and preſumptuous. 
The commons, therefore, without making any re- 
flections on the paſt, voted, beſides a fifteenth, a 
ſubſidy of four ſhillings in the pound on land, and 
two ſhillings and eight pence on goods, The cler- 
gy granted eight ſhillings in the pound, payable in 
four years by equal portions. 


Tur 
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Tur Parliament alſo paſſed an act, confirming CHAP. | 
all the ſales and grants of crown lands, which were XXXVII | 
either made already by the Queen, or ſhould WE 
made during the ſeven enſuing years. It was eaſy ?* 
to foreſee, that, in the Queen's preſent diſpoſition 
and ſituation, this power would be followed by a | 
great alienation of the royal demeſnes ; and nothing ' 
could be more contrary to the principles of good 
3 than a prince armed with very exten- 
we authority, and yet reduced to beggary. This 
act met with oppoſition in the houſe of commons. 
One Copley expreſſed his fears leſt the Queen, un- 
der colour of the power there granted, might ali- 
enate the crown from the lawful heir: But his words 
were thought irreverent to her majeſty: He was 
committed to the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms; 
and though he expreſſed ſorrow for his offence, he 
was not releaſed till the Queen was applied to for 
his pardon. 

Tur Engliſh nation, during this whole reign, 
were in continual apprehenſions with regard not 
only to the ſucceſſion, but the life of the lady 
Elizabeth. The violent hatred which the Queen 
bore her, broke out on every occaſion; and it re- 
quired all the authority of Philip, as well as her 
own great prudence, to prevent the fatal effects of 
it. The princeſs retired into the country; and 
knowing that ſhe was ſurrounded with ſpies, ſhe 
paſt her time wholly in reading and ſtudy, inter- 
meddled in no buſineſs, and faw very little com- 
pany. While ſhe remained in this ſituation, which f 
was for the preſent very melancholy, but which pre- } 
pared her mind for thoſe great actions by which her | 
life was afterwards ſo much diſtinguiſhed ; propo- | 

ſals of marriage were made her by the Swediſh am- \ 
baſſador, in his maſter's name. As her firſt queſtion 
was, whether the Queen had been informed of theſe | 
propoſals; the ambaſſador told her, that his maſter 
Vol. IV. Ppp thought, 
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CHAP. thought, as he was a gentleman, it was his duty 
XXXVIL firſt to make his addreſſes to herſelf; and having 
; obtained her conſent, he would next as a King, ap- 


ply to her ſiſter. But the princeſs would allow him 
to proceed no further; and the Queen, after thank- 
ing her for this inſtance of duty, deſired to know 
how ſhe ſtood affected to the Swediſh propoſals. 
Elizabeth, though expoſed to many preſent dangers 
and mortifications, had the magnanimity to reſerve 
herſelf for better fortune; and ſhe covered her re- 
fuſal with profeſſions of a paſſionate attachment to a 
ſingle life, which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe infinitely preferred 
before any other ?. The princeſs ſhowed like pru- 
dence in concealing her ſentiments of religion, in 
complying with the preſent modes of worſhip, and 
in eluding all queſtions with regard to that delicate 
ſubject 4. 32 | OE 3 

Tur money granted by Parliament, enabled the 
Queen to fit out a fleet of a hundred and forty fail, 
which, being joined by thirty Flemiſh ſhips, and 
carrying {1x thouſand land forces on board, was ſent to 
make an attempt on the coaſt of Brittany. The fleet 


P Burnet, vol. it. Collect. Ne 37. 

q The common net at that time, ſays Sir Richard Baker, for 
catching of proteſtants, was the real preſence ; and this net was 
uſed to catch the lady Elizabeth: For being aſked one time 
what ſhe thought of the words of Chriſt, This. is my body, 
whether ſhe thought it the true body of Chriſt - that was in the 
Sacrament ; it is ſaid, that, after ſome pauſing, ſhe thus an- 
fwereds ??: / ˙ RT ET 
| Chriſt was the word that ſpake it ; 

He took the bread and brake it; 
And what the word did make it, 
That I believe and take it. 


Which, though it may ſeem but a ſlight expreſſion, yet hath jt 
more Glidnefs than at firſt ſight appears; at leaſt it ſerved her 
turn at that time, to eſcape the net, which by direct anſwer ſhe 
could not have done. Baker's Chronicle, p. 3200. 
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was commanded by lord Clinton; the land forces by C HAP. 

the earls of Huntingdon and Rutland. But the equip- XXXVIL 

ment of the fleet and army was fo dilatory, that her ne 

French got intelligence of the deſign, and were pre- __ 

pared to receive them. The Englith found Breft too 

well guarded to make an attempt on that place; but 

landing at Conquet, they plundered and burnt the 

town with ſome adjoining villages, and were proceed- 

ing to commit greater diſorders, when Kerſimon, a 

Breton gentleman, at the head of ſome militia, fell 

upon them, put them to rout, and drove them to 

their ſhips with conſiderable loſs. But a ſmall ſqua- 

- dron of ten Engliſh ſhips, had an opportunity of 

1 amply revenging this diſgrace upon the French. 

1 The Mareſchal de Thermes, governor of Calais, had 

0 made an irruption into Flanders, with an army of 
fourteen thouſand men; and having forced a paſſage 

2 over the river Aa, had taken Dunkirk, and Berg 

# St. Winoc, and had advanced as far as Newport. 

1 But count Egmont coming ſuddenly upon him, with 

J 

C 


— 


r 
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ſuperior forces, he was obliged to retire; and being 

overtaken by the Spaniards near Gravelines, he choſe 

very ſkilfully his ground for the engagement. He 

fortified his left wing with all the precautions poſſi- 
C ble; and poſted his right along the river Aa, which, 
he reaſonably thought, gave him a full ſecurity from 
| that quarter. But the Engliſh ſhips, which were ac- 
- cidentally on the coaſt, being drawn by the noiſe of 
R the firing, ſailed up the river, and flanking the 
French, did ſuch execution by their artillery, that 
they put them to flight, and the Spaniards gained a 
compleat victory“. 

Me anwHILE the principal army of France, under 
the duke of Guiſe, and that of Spain, under the duke 
of Savoy, approached very near each other on the 
© frontiers of Picardy; and as the two Kings had come 
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CHAP. into their reſpective camps, attended by the flower 
XXXVII of their nobility, men expected that ſome great 


1 558. 


and important event would follow, from the emu- 
lation of theſe warlike nations. But Philip, though 
actuated by ambition, poſſeſſed not the enterprize, 
of a conqueror ; and he was willing, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſuperiority of his numbers, and the two 
great victories which he had gained at St. Quintin 
and Gravelines, to pit a period to the war by a 
treaty, Negociations were entered into for that pur- 
poſe; and as the terms offered by the two monarchs 
were ſomewhat wide of each other, the armies 
were put into winter quarters, till the princes could 
come to better agreement. Among other conditi- 
ons, Henry demanded the reſtitution of Navarre to 
its lawful owner ; Philip that of Calais and its ter- 
ritory to England: But in the midſt of theſe nego- 
citations and debates, news arrived of the death of 
Queen Mary; and Philip, no longer connected with 
England, began to relax in his inſtances on that ca- 
pital article. This was the only circumſtance which 
could have made the death of that princeſs a loſs to 
the kingdom. 

Mak had been long in a very declining ſtate of 
health; and having miſtaken her dropſy for a preg- 
nancy, "ſhe had made uſe of an improper regimen, 
and her malady daily augmented. Every reflection 
now tormented her: The conſciouſneſs of bein 
hated by her ſubjects, the proſpect of Elizabeth's 
ſucceſſion, apprehenſions of the danger to which the 
catholic religion ſtood expoſed, dejected for the loſs 
of Calais*, concern for the ill ſtate of her affairs, 
and, above all, anxiety for the abſence of her huſ- 
band, who, the knew, intended ſoan to depart for 
Spain, and to ſettle there during the reſt of his life : 


The loſs of Calais ſo much affected her, that ſhe ſaid to her 


attendants, that when ſhe was dead, they would find Calais at 
ber heart. 


All 
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All theſe melancholy circumſtances preyed upon her CH a P. 
mind, and threw her into a lingering fever, of which XXXVII. 
ſhe died, after a ſhort and unfortunate reign of five >” 
years, four months, and eleven days. 4 
IT is not neceſſary to employ many words in draw- of the 
ing the character of this princeſs. She poſſeſſed few Queen. 
qualities, either eſtimable or amiable; and her per-'7**Nor- 


ſon was as little engaging as her behaviour and ad- 
dreſs. Obſtinacy, bigotry, violence, cruelty, ma- 
lignity, revenge, tyranny ; every circumſtance of her 
character took a tincture from her bad temper and 
narrow underſtanding. And amidft that complicati- 
on of vices, which entered into her compoſition, we 
ſhall ſcarce find any virtue but ſincerity; a quality, 
which ſhe ſeems to have maintained throughout her 
whole life ; except in the beginning of her reign; 
when the neceſſity of her affairs obliged her to make 
ſome promiſes to the proteſtants, which ſhe certainly 
never intended to perform. But in theſe caſes a weak 
bigotted woman, under the government of prieſts, - 
eaſily finds caſuiſtry ſufficient to juſtify to herſelf the 
violation of an engagement. She appears alſo, as 
well as her father, to have been ſuſceptible of ſome 
attachments of friendſhip ; and that without the ca- 
price and inconſtancy which were ſo remarkable in 
the conduct of that monarch, To which we may 
add, that, in many circumſtances of her life, ſhe 
gave indications of reſolution and vigour of mind ; 
a quality, which ſeems to have been inherent in her 
family. 

CarDinal Pole had been long in a declin- 
ing ſtate of health from an intermitting fever ; 
and he died the ſame day with the Queen, a- 
bout ſixteen hours after her. The benign charac- 
ter of this prelate, the modeſty and humanity of 
his deportment, made him be univerſally beloved; 
inſomuch, that in a nation, where the moſt furi- 
ous perſecution was carried on, and the moſt aa 
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CHAP. lent religious factions prevailed, entire juſtice, even 
XXXVII. by moſt of the reformers, has been done to his me- 


rit. The haughty pontiff, Paul the fourth, had en- 
tertained ſome prejudices againſt him; and when 
England declared war againſt Henry, the ally of 
that pope, he ſeized the opportunity of revenge, and 
revoking Pole's legatine commiſſion, appointed in his 
room cardinal Peyto, an obſervantine friar and con- 
feſſor to the Queen. But Mary would never permit 
the new legate to exerciſe his power; and Paul was 
afterwards obliged to reſtore cardinal Pole to his au- 
thority.. 
"THERE occur few general remarks, beſides what 
have been already made in the courſe of our narra- 
tion, with regard to the general ſtate of the king- 
dom during this reign. The naval power of Eng- 
land was then ſo inconſiderable, that fourteen thou- 
ſand pounds being ordered to be applied to the 
fleet by the treaſurer and admiral, both for repair- 
ing and victualling it, they computed, that, when 
the money was expended, ten thouſand pounds a 
year would afterwards anſwer all neceſſary charges*. 
The arbitrary proceedings of the Queen, above- 
mentioned, joined to many monopolies granted by 
this princeſs, as well as by her father, checked ve- 
ry much the growth of trade; and ſo much the 
more, as all other princes in Europe either were not 
permitted or did not find it neceſſary to act in fo 
tyrannical a manner. Acts of Parliament, both in 
the-laſt reign and in the beginning of the preſent, 
had laid the ſame impoſitions on the merchants of 
the ſtill-yard as on other aliens: Yet the Queen, 
immediately after her marriage, complied with the 
ſolicitations of the emperor, and, by her preroga- 
tive, ſuſpended theſe acts of Parliament*. No body 
in that age pretended to queſtion this exerciſe of 


s Burnet, vol. iii. p. 259. 
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the prerogative. The hiſtorians are entirely ſilent c H Ap. 
with regard to it; and it is only by the collection of XXXVII. 


public papers that it is handed down to us. 

An abſurd law had been made in the preceding 
reign, by which every one was prohibited from ma- 
king cloth unleſs he had ſerved an apprenticeſhip 
for ſeven years. This Jaw was repealed in the 
firſt year-of the Queen's reign ; and this plain rea- 
ſon given, that it had occaſioned the decay of the 
woollen manufactory, and had ruined ſeveral towns“. 
It is ſtrange that Edward's law ſhould have been re- 
vived during the reign of Elizabeth ; and ſtill more 
ſtrange, that it ſhould ſtill ſubſiſt. 

A PASSAGE to Archangel had been diſcovered by 
the Engliſh during the laſt reign; and a beneficial 
trade with Muſcovy had been eſtabliſhed. A ſolemn 
embaſſy was ſent by the Czar to Queen Mary. 
The ambaſſadors were ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of 
Scotland ; but being hoſpitably entertained there, 
they proceeded on their journey, and were received 
at London with great pomp and ſolemnity =. This 
ſeems to have been the firſt intercourſe, which that 
empire had with any of the weſtern potentates of 
Eurqpe. 

A Law was paſſed in this reign ?, by which 
the number of horſes, arms, and furniture, was 
fixed, which each perſon, according to the extent 


of his property, ſhould be provided of for the de- 


fence of the kingdom. A man of a thouſand 
pounds a year, for inſtance, was obliged to maintain 
at his own charge fix horſes fit for demi-lances, of 
which three at leaſt to be furniſhed with ſufficient 


harneſles, ſteel ſaddles, and weapons proper for the 
demi-lances ; and ten light horſes fit for light horſe- 
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men, with furniture and weapons requiſite for 
them : He was alſo obliged to have forty corſlets 
furniſhed ; fifty almain revets, or inſtead of them, 
forty coats of plate, corſlets or brigandines fur- 
niſhed ; forty pikes, thirty long bows, thirty ſheafs 
of arrows, thirty ſteel caps or ſkulls, twenty black 
bills or halberts, twenty haquebuts, and twenty 
morions or ſallets. We may remark, that a man 
of a thouſand marks of ſtock was rated equal to 
one of two hundred pounds a year: A proof that 
few or none at that time lived on their ſtock in 
money, and that great profits were made by the 
merchants in the courſe of their trade. There is 
no claſs above a thouſand pounds à year. 
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